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ABSTRACT 

This report deals with the development of a 
methodology with Jhich Australian TAPE (Technical and Further 
Education) authorities, institutions, and staff could evaluate staff 
development programs and activities. It focuses on two programs that 
reflect the diversity in program organization and major emphases 
adoptea--South Australian Department of Further Education and 
Victorian Technical Schools Division. Following the introductory 
chapter, chapter 2 concerns the current world-wide emphasis on the 
continuing development of staff, particularly as it relates to 
technical and further education, chapter 3 examines the various 
methods by which staff development programs can be managed and 
provides a basis for the description of the following chapter of the 
operatior.s and the two staff development programs. General approaches 
to evaluation is the topic for chapter 5 and leads into a detailed 
account of the proposed methodology for the evaluation of staff 
developaent in technical and further education (chapters 6 and 7) . 
Chapter B outlines the manner in which the trial phase of the study 
was carried out and includes sugaested analyses by which data 
collected at either the college or svstem level may be examined. The 
final chapter discusses the application of the general methodology to 
specific staff development activities. (YLB) 
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CHAPTER 1 



INTRODUCTION TO THL: STUDY 

This report is concerned with the continuing development of staff in the 
Australian system of Technical and Fin ther Education (TAFl:) . In particular 
it considers how coUegf^ and administrative staff, as well as external 
consultants, can become actively involved in the evaluation of staff 
development programs and activities. The initiation of such a study reflects 
the deep cvncem shown by all sections of the educational community about the 
future oles of teachers in the decades to come. This concern has arisen 
IcTi^cly thn.;:igh changing community expectations of the purposes of education, 
rapid and extensive changes in technology and the reduction in the growth of 
the teaching force due to both demographic and economic factors. There is a 
continuing shift in emphasis from the teacher as a transmitter of information 
to the teacher as a manager of learning: learning concerned with both the 
cognitive and affective development of the student. This has been accompanied 
by a reduction in the traditional exercise of authority between the teacher 
and the student and a greater emphasis upon a co-operative working relation- 
ship between them. As a result teachers are required not only to keep 
abreast of moder-. .developments in their disciplines but more importantly to 
adopt new, and often radically different, approaches to their work. 

Successive Australian Government authorities dealing with technical 
and further education have also expressed concern over the future roles of 
staff. Firstly the Advisory Committee on Technical and Further Education 
(ACOTAFE), then the Technical and Further Education Commission and now the 
more recently constituted Technical and Further Education Council (TAFEC) 
in their reports have argued that a high priority be placed on the continu- 
ing development of TAFE staff, and for the reasons just outlined. The 
result has been a greater interest shown by teachers and State authorities 
in staff attendance at activities designed for such broad ranging purposes 
as updating technical knowledge, introduction of new teaching practices, 
personal growth and organizational development. However the TAFE Council 
has become increasingly aware of the lack of program evaluation that 
characterizes much staff development activity. At a time when initiatives 
are being taken in the funding arrangements for these programs, in the types 
of programs being offered, and in the regulations that affect staff atten- 
dance, it seems appropriate that research into suitable procedures for 
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evaluation should be undertaken. With this in mind TAFEC commissioned the 
Australian Council for Educational Research (ACER) to undertake an evaluation 
study of selected staff development r^rograms financed under the Council's 
recurrent expenditure program. 

In the preliminary brief there were five objectives specified for the 
study. These were: 

1 to develop a general methodological framework for the continuing 
evaluation of TAPE staff development rrograms; 

2 to obtain a worthwhile assessment of the effectiveness of a selected 
number of staff development programs financed by Commonwealth grants, 
in terms of their impact on the individuals, institutions and 
authorities concerned; 

3 to determine the degree to which overall needs and demands for 
particular forms of staff development activity are being met by the 
programs mounted with Commonwealth grants; to consider this question 
also in relation to the total provision of such activities; 

4 to identify significant new developments in the provision of staff 
development programs in TAPE, and to evaluate the relative effective- 
ness of different modes of delivery of similar forms of program (e,g. 
college-based versus centralized); 

5 to identify major problems and factors which could guide the future 
development of staff development activities in TAPE, 

A number of points need to be made concerning the way these objectives 
were interpreted by the advisory committee for the study, ^ In its 
deliberations the advisory committee agreed with TAPEC that the major 
purpose of the study was to construct a methodological framework with which 
TAPE authorities could evaluate staff development programs. It was 
considered that this would allow the subsidiary aims 2-5 to be ultimately 
realized. The recognition of the first objective as a major purpose 
indicates the depth of concern about the lack of evaluative procedures for 
staff development already operating in the TAPE system. 



The advisory committee consisted of representatives of the Victorian 
Technical Schools Division, the South Australian Department of Purther 
Education and the Australian Technical and Purther Education Council. 
It also included individuals with particular expertise in the issues 
of staff development and evaluation. 
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The researchers envisaged that the methodology developed would 
represent a particular orientation or perspective towards evaluation that 
defined the important issues appropriate to an evaluation in this area. We 
telt that the definition of these important areas of concern to which an 
evaluation study in staff development should be addressed to be a substantial 
aspect of the study. In this way it was possible to incorporate the latter 
four objectives. Rather than attempt specific evaluative studies of each of 
these, it was felt that the issues underlying these objectives would be 
incorporated within the methodological framework that was developed. Sub- 
sequent trials would then provide useful information which could be 
interpreted within the context of these four questions. However from the 
outset it was realized that such information would be collected during the 
trial phase of the development of the methodology and hence would not 
necessarily provide a solid basis for decision-making in regard to current 
practices in staff development. Rather it would provide a useful indication 
of what were the important factors operative and how best to collect 
information about those factors. 

The preliminary brief indicated that the methodology should be suited 
to the evaluation of staff development programs by State TAPE authorities. 
We felt that it was also necessary to include both individuals and 
institutions as two further groups to whom the methodology was directed. 
The success of an evaluation of staff development programs, it was argued, 
would be dependent upon the active involvement of each of these groups in a 
manner where each would directly benefit. As a result three potential 
clients for the methodology were identified, viz. the State TAPE authorities, 
TAPE institutions and TAPE staff. 

The brief also indicated that the study should have two thrusts. Pirstly, 
the methodology developed should be applicable to the evaluation of programs 
of staff development, i.e. series of activities taken as a whole and directed 
towards some common goal. These could include both State, college and section 
or department programs. In addition the methodology needs to be applicable 
to an individual staff member's program for continuing development throughout 
part or all of his career. Secondly, it should also be applicable to the 
evaluation of specific aaUvities . These specific activities might include 
conferences, workshops, overseas study tours and industrial leave schemes. 
While such dual functions might appear difficult to reconcile, it was decided 
to develop a general izable methodology, aspects of which could be utilized 
for each of these purposes. 
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The stated objectives implied that the study was to be focused 
primarily on selected programs which were financed with TAFEC special purpose 
recurrent grants for staff development available to each of the States, The 
inappropriateness of this restriction for the study is discussed subsequently. 
For tlie moment it need only be noted that all staff development programs 
operating in TAPE institutions were considered relevant to the study, 

A final point worth noting in the objectives, and later elaborated in 
the brief, is the expectation that the evaluative criteria on which the 
effectiveness of programs should be assessed would be in terms of their 
impact upon the individuals, institutions and authorities. The brief comments 
on the need for greater objectivity in evaluation: 'To the maximum possible 
extent ... the Council would expect that this project will move beyond the 
area of perception and judgment on the part of staff development participants 
to explore the feasibility of introducing a greater degree of objectivity 
into the assessment of development programs'. The question of objectivity 
may be interpreted in two ways. Firstly, it may refer to the type of actual 
evidence for particular variables under consideration, and even to the nature 
of the variables themselves. Secondly, it may refer to the manner in which 
evidence for each of the variables constituting the evaluative framework is 
related in the overall assessment of a program. We believe that too often 
the latter is ignored at the expense of the former. 

In summary, the major aim of the study was to develop a sound methodology 
with which TAPE authorities, institutions and staff could evaluate staff 
development programs and activities. In the generation of this model data 
concerning current practices in staff development would be collected, which 
in turn would draw attention to those issues most important for the future 
development of staff development in Technical and Further Education. 

The diversity of staff development programs in Australian Technical and 
Further Education, particularly in regard to their form of organization and 
major emphases adopted, meant that the selection of programs on which to 
establish the methodology was of vital concern to the study. We decided to 
focus on two State staff development programs that reflected this diversity. 
The South Australian Department of Further Education and the Victorian 
Technical Schools Division present two quite different approaches to the 
organization of staff development. Further, each of these State systems are 
characterized by a set of different factors which are relevant to the 
operations of a staff development program. It was felt that such a selection 




would encompass the major issues associated with staff development in each 
of the remaining State and territory programs. 

This report deals with the development of the evaluative methodology. 
The second chapter is concerned with the current world-wide emphasis on the 
continuing development of staff, particularly as it relates to technical and 
further education. The third chapter examines the various methods by which 
staff development programs can be managed and provides a basis for the 
description in the following chapter of the operations of both the South 
Australian and Victorian TAPE staff development programs. General approaches 
to evaluation is the topic for Chapter 5 and leads into a detailed account 
of the proposed methodology for the evaluation of staff development in 
technical and further education (Chapters 6 and 7). The next chapter is 
directed towards the trial phase of the study and outlines the manner in 
which that phase was carried out. Chapter 8 also includes suggested analyses 
by which data collected at either the college or system level may be examined. 
The final chapter of this first part of the report discusses the application 
of the general methodology to specific staff development activities. 
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CHAPTER 2 



TECHNICAL AND FURTHER EDUCATION AND THE CHAMGING ROLE OF THE TEACHER 

Recent Australian developments in Technical and Further Education have 
reflected the changing nature of education throughout the world. The 
ratinn^lc of the Kangan Report is founded upon a set of educational ideas 
which has received widespread attention in a variety of educational reports 
(OECD 1974; Unesco 1972). Thesf basic ideas directly affect the role of 
the teacher and therefore are likely to have subsequent effects upon both 
the initial preparation of teachers and their continuing professional 
development. Three of these are particularly important and warrant comment: 

The idea that provision chould be made for the lifelong education 
of people; 

The idea that education systems should be responsive to both social 
changes and changes in knowledge; 

The recognition that the basis for the authority of educators has 
altered. 

Firstly, a notion that has been adopted in many countries is that of 
lifelong education. Not only is popular education being extended downwards 
to younger children, it is also being directed towards the adult to a far 
greater extent than in recent decades. Lifelong education is seen by its 
proponents as an essential part of living in a society experiencing rapid 
technological change. It provides a formal recognition that a person's 
initial period of education cannot be expected to r.upply all the necessary 
vocational skills required throughout a working life. One argument in 
support of this provision is that people are likely to follow a more varied 
career path than has traditionally been the case, and will require new skills 
at diff<r{rent points of time. 

It is clear that a major emphasis in the concept of lifelong education 
is the continual updating of vocational skills. The extent to which this 
occurs will be dependent upon both the changing demands of industry and 
commerce and the aspirations of those people in or seeking employment. 
However arguments for lifelong or recurrent education have not been confined 
tc specific training needs. Lifelong education has also been conceived as 
an essential part of each individual's continuing personal development as 
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they strive to maintain harmony with a changing social and physical environ- 
ment. At a time when the length of the working life of most adults is being 
reduced and when increased leisure is becoming available, this latter pur- 
pose of recurrent education is of particular importance. Educating for 
leisure as well as work is a common theme throughout the relevant literature 
{Unesco 1972). This emphasis upon personal development through recurrent 
education has received new emphasis in recent times and has been considered 
to be part of the role of the Technical and Further Education System in 
Australia. 

With growing impetus, bodies of world stature, such as ILO^, UNESCO^ 
and OECD^, are changing the emphasis in vocational education from 
primarily seeking to meet industry's needs for manpower to primarily 
meeting the needs of the individual person who wishes, within the 
limits of his capacity, to develop his abilities to the best 
advantage of himself and the community, including industry and 
commerce. (ACOTAFE, 1974:14) 

The implications for those responsible for the Technical and Further Education 
sector of the educational system are profound. For not only must they be 
responsive to the demands of industry and commerce, as they have been in the 
past, but they must also be responsive to the diversity of community needs. 
It is this issue of responsiveness, coupled with the concept of lifelong 
education, that has particular relevance in understanding a rationale for 
the continuing professional development of educators. A second set of 
relevant issues concerns the responsiveness of educational systems. 

Rapid developments . :i the application of knowledge in most disciplines 
has made the task of a responsive educational system extremely difficult. 
This has often resulted in a greater emphasis in cui^ricula on the processes, 
methods and inherent structures which characterize particular fields of 
study. While a focusing upon the more generalizable aspects of knowledge 
may be appropriate for a large proportion of the educational system it seems 
to be inadequate for the satisfaction of many of the needs with which TAFE 
is concerned Courses, particularly those of direct vocational orientation, 
must maintain a degree of relevance to work that is not demanded of curricula 
at the primary and secondary levels of schooling. Up-to-date content in 
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these courses is essential if students are to develop sets of vocational 
skills that will lead to satisfactory job placement. 

The ability of an educational system to respond to the needs of the 
community is not only J-pendent upon its ability to develop and maintain a 
diverse and up-to-date set of course offerings. An educational system also 
needs to be flexible in its mode of operation, catering now for a more hetei 
geneous jroup of students than in the past. Students involved in technical 
and further education probably differ from secondary students not only in 
abilities and interests but also in the values they have adopted. The 
capacity to be responsive in these circumstances is dependent to a very 
large extent on the organizational processes that characterize the system. 
Traditional patterns of decision-making and communication, to list just two 
organizational processes, may not necessarily be suitable. Similarly the 
traditional relationships between the educational system, especially at the 
college or school level, and other groups such as employers may not lend 
themselves to creating a highly adaptable organizational structure that can 
respond quickly to changing circumstance. 

A third important issue affecting modern education, and one noted by 
the Organization for Economic Co-operation and Development (OECD 1974) is 
the changing basis for the authority of the teacher. In the past the 
educational system has been the transmitter of well-defined bodies of 
knowledge and the dominant social values of the society. This situation 
seems to have altered. In a pluralist society where differing sets of 
values are held by different groups, there is no one set of values which 
may pervade the curricula. As a result an educational system cannot assume 
that its curricula, used in the broad sense, will remain unchallenged by 
members of society, whether students, parents or employers. Indeed both the 
content of curricula and values inherent in them are open to scrutiny. 

Courses in technical and further education are al.-.o vulnerable to such 
critical examination. For example, some TAPE courses have explicit aims 
which stress the development of certain work-related values or attitudes. 
Such attitudes would not be accepted by all members of society and some may 
even question their inclusion in curricula that are basically concerned with 
skills. Yet again, msny value-oriented aims are not stated in course 
guidelines but remain implicit in the ongoing activities of the classroom or 
workshop. It needs to be recognized that curricula in TAPE, like those in 
other educational sectors, are not value free and that the teacher cannot 
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depend r.pon the basis for authority which characterized the teacher-le rner 
relationship in the past for the transmission of those values, A rf .^ance 
upon the traditional authoritative role of the teacher will not evcA be 
sufficient to ensure the acceptance of the content aspects of the curricula. 

This adds a further dimension to the notion of responsiveness with which 
we have just been concerned. It emphasizes that the role of educational 
institutions is not to decide without consultation what they consider are 
pertinent needs of the conununity and then design courses to meet these needs. 
Rather they need to be particularly sensitive to the community's perceptions 
of its needs and design curricula with these in mind. 

The three issues just outlined, the concept of lifelong or recurrent 
education, the responsiveness of the education system and finally the chang- 
ing basis of authority held by teachers and the education system as a whole, 
have wide-ranging implications for the continuing professional development 
of staff in technical and further education. For these three issues have 
in part resulted in a different conceptualization of the most appropriate 
learning- "caching process for Technical and Further Education from that 
which we are accustomed. 



The TAFE sector, being concerned with post-secondary education and emphasiz- 
ing recurrent education, has a high proportion of mature students.^ These 
students would have varied interests and most would have been in employment 
for a number of years. They would bring to their studies a set of character- 
istics and attitudes quite different from those of younger students. One 
might expect mature students to be more certain of what they want to learn 
and to be more strongly motivated towards success in their course. Having 
experienced employment they will have developed certain work-related attitudes 
including being responsible for their own work. Mature students could expect 
such attitudes to typify the teacher-student relationship in technical and 
further education. Finally, mature students are more likely to hold a firmly 
established set of values than younger students. 

While one would no': expect a uniform method of teaching to be suitable 
for all of these TAFE students, there has been a general change in certain 



Fifty-six per cent of the TAFE enrolments across Australia in 1977 were over 
the age of 21 years, and of these approximately half were between the ages 
of 30 and 60 years (TEC, 1978a). 
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features of teaching methods which educators in TAPE currently believe to 
be of most relevance to teaching mature students. One is a shift in the 
emphasis in teaching from the transmission of knowledge to the management 
and facilitation of learning. This has been accompanied by an increase in 
the autonomy of the student, a decrease in the dominance of the teacher and 
a consideration of the teaching- learning process as a more co-operative 
enterprise. 

There are a number of important features of this approach to adult 
learning worth noting, for they help build up a picture of what some educators 
believe to be i:nportant characteristics of teaching in TAPE. 

Pirstly, learning is considered a co-operative venture. This requires 
a recognition by the teacher of the importance of the relationship between 
the student and himself. Indeed it requires the teacher to have a deeper 
understanding of social processes that characterize the interpersonal 
relationship of the learning situation. Another aspect of a 'co-operative' 
understanding of learning is the opportunity for the students to become 
active participants in the planning and implementation of their courses of 
study. This involves the teacher in diagnosing each of the student's needs. 



and plan accordingly. It is clear that teachers employing a co-operative 
approach similar to that suggested by Knowles (1978) need to develop a 
fairly extensive set of interpersonal skills to cope with everyday inter- 
actions with their students. 

Secondly, there is a greater emphasis upon discovery-based learning and 
individualized programs than has been the case in the more traditional 
approaches to teaching. However TAPE teachers need to consider carefully 
differences in student backgrounds when planning appropriate teaching methods. 
Many TAPE students, particularly the older students, may not have experienced 
the so-called 'modern* methods of education such as individualized learning 
and discovery-based methods. They may have been taught by didactic methods, 
and will bring to the classroom expectations about teaching that are consis- 
tent with that approach. These students may experience difficulty in 
adapting to different learning strategies from those to which they are 
accustomed. On the other hand many of the younger students may have been 
educated in their primary and secondary years by teachers adopting an inquiry- 
or discovery-based orientation. They may have developed a certain set of 
expectations as to what are the appropriate roles for teachers and students 
and be less likely to accept a more traditional teaching style. 



even more, in assisting the students themsel 
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Teachers in technical and further education need also to be familiar 
with modern developments in hose occupational fields relevant to their 
students. There are two reasons for this. Pirstly, as noted previously, 
the -jurriculum is more open to challenge by students and employers than it 
has been in the past. The authority of educational institutions and 
teachers has diminished. Secondly, the close interaction between the teacher 
and the student which typifies a co-operative approach to learning makes the 
teacher even more vulnerable in this regard. For if the teacher is treating 
his students as individuals and utilizing the students own experience to 
assist their learning, then any deficiencies in his own experience will be 
more apparent. Once this occurs then a loss of credibility may result and 
a lack of confidence on the part of the teacher develop. This problem will 
be accentuated by the rapid development of new techniques in most occupa- 
tional fields. 

The provision of relevant curricula incorporating the most modern 
applications in industry and commerce necessitates considerable emphasis 
upon curriculum development skills. These skills may be required by 
curriculum committees or working parties at the system level or by the 
teaching force in general. If it is intended to maintain a responsive system 
there may need to be some shift towards college-based curriculum development. 
Such a shift would place new demands upon teachers and require them to 
develop new skills in curriculum development that otherwise would not have • 
been necessary. 

Accompanying the changing role for teachers that is being advocated by 
many educators is a movement towards new forms of assessment. This new 
emphasis makes it all the more important for teachers to have a thorough 
understanding of evaluation procedures. The validity of evaluation pro- 
cedures in many courses will be dependent upon the teacher's knowledge of the 
latest developments in his specialist field; it will also be dependent upon 
the skilled use of resources available to the teacher. Consider the agricul- 
tural teacher in a small rural technical college. To be responsive to the 
needs of the surrounding farming community he must design a curriculum suited 
to the particular needs of those students who will find work in that community. 
Clearly the problems associated with curriculum development just described 
are apparent. But the teacher is also faced with difficulties of assessing 
student progress. It is highly unlikely that a pen-and-pencil test would be 
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adequate by itself. The college, unless it was a specialist agricultural 
college, could not be expected to provide a variety of 'real-life' 
testing situations for the students. One solution could be for the teacher 
to aggregate reports from farmers to whom students were apprenticed, student 
reports on their own competence, and his own observations as to the abilities 
of the students. Assessment based on such a variety of resources requires 
highly developed skills if it is to produce valid indicators, especially at 
an intercollege level, of student progress. 

Each of these issues which have been elaborated in this section are 
further confounded by the current stress on social and/or affective aims 
within the purposes of technical and further education. For example, one 
can find objectives concerned with the development of work related attitudes, 
the growth of self-awareness and self-confidence in the curricula. The 
establishment and implementation of curricula which take into account these 
types of objectives is not easy and requires certain skills and a breadth 
of understanding that have not been traditionally e'xpected of teachers. 

The purpose of this section has been to trace some of the implications 
for teachers in technical and further education of a system that aims to be 
responsive to the community and to focus upon lifelong education. There are 
many other implications that have not yet been mentioned, particularly those 
relating to senior college staff. These staff will be required to develop a 
wide range of managerial skills if they are to fully utilize the resources 
at their disposal in response to community needs. The increasing tendency 
of colleges and their departments to be responsible for many aspects of their 
functioning which have been up till now the prerogative of the State TAPE 
authority will itself add pressure on many staff to learn 'managerial 
techniques'. The concept of a multi-campus college has been seen by many to 
be appropriate for reaching out to the community, and further emphasizes the 
necessity of a high degree of organizational expertise amongst senior staff. 
The diversification of courses offered and organizational structures developed 
have led to greater demands on senior staff in regard to liaison with the 
community. This has resulted in the establishment of college conunittees, 
working parties and subject standing conunittees, all with community and, in 
particular, industrial representation. At the less formal level senior staff 
now are expected to maintain closer communication with senior management in 
both conunerce and industry to enable more inunediate responses to changing 
circumstances; in addition, this close liaison extends to the general public. 
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We have not discussed the implications of a system concerned with 
technical and further education for non-teaching staff. However this should 
not be viewed as an indication that new demands are not being made of them. 
Library and counsel ii.i^ -^aff, staff providing educational service^ such as 
educational technologists ant curriculum developers, and clerical and admin- 
istrative personnel are an integral part of the college organization 
directly affecting the responsiveness of that organization. With the 
introduction of new courses and associated changes in the nature of student 
enrolments, these staff members are expected to maintain the highest level 
of skill possible in their respective areas. Such highly skilled services 
would complement teachers who understand modern teaching methods and are 
conversant with the latest developments in their specialist field. 

It is interesting to note that many of the points we have raised are 
the substance of a recent Victorian Technical Colleges Federated Staff 
Associations submission to the Victorian Minister for Education (VTFSA, 1978). 
The staff associations were very much concerned that organizational changes 
such as modular training coupled with rapid changes in technology and the 
diversification and specialization of courses in technical and further 
education have led to significant increases in the levels of skills and 
responsibilities required by teachers. They concluded: 

Teachers today are therefore responsible for presenting a profoundly 
more diverse, sophisticated and technical syllabus to an increasingly 
heterogeneous group of students. To do this well they must acquire 
and exercise a wide range of skills and accept higher levels of 
responsibility, (VTCFSA, 1978:48) 

In summary we would argue that the expected role of staff has changed 
greatly as the technical and further education sector of the educational 
system attempts to fulfil the hopes expressed by those who established it. 
College staff now must be skilled in a wide variety of areas related to 
their job, many of which have not been thought in the past to be necessary. 
Two important questions arise. Firstly, do staff in Australian technical 
and further education already possess the set of skills described above? 
Secondly, if they do not, can we reasonbly expect staff to attain such a 
breadth of expertise? To begin to answer these questions it is necessary 
to briefly examine the background characteristics of staff currently employed 
in technical and further education thoughout Australia, 
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Characteristics of Staff in Australian Technical and Further Educati 
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There are a number of characteristics of TAPE staff vhich seem important when 
considering possible staff development needs within the system. Before these 
are discussed it would be useful to comment upon the relative numbers of full- 
time and part-time staff employed in technical and further education through- 
out Australia and the areas of specialization in which they are appointed. 

Appointment Characteristics of S taff 

Data concerning the appointment of staff is available for the 1977 college 
year (TEC, 1978a). During 1977 there was a total of 31,338 teachers employed 
by State TAPE authorities. Of these 11,624 were employed full-time. 

It is interesting to consider the ^streams' or levels of courses in 
which these staff taught.^ An indication of the relative number of full-time 
and part-time teachers in each stream can be obtained by examining the '.eaching 
effort (as defined by hours taught) directed to each stream, Porty-eight 
per cent of the total teaching effort of full-time staff was concentrated 
in the trades area, including both apprenticeship and post-trade courses 
(TEC, 1978a). A further 25 per cent was directed to the professional or 
para professional strea-.is. Other vocational courses and preparatory courses 
received 14 per cent ?.nd 11 per cent of the total 'full-time' teaching effort 
respectively; the final stream, dealing with adult education courses, 
received only about two per cent. 

Generally one would have expected most part-time teaching effort to be 
directed towards adult education courses. In fact this is not so. The 
part-time teaching effort was spread fairly evenly across all streams, with 
slightly more being concentrated in the professional/para professional courses 
(28 per cent) and slightly less in the apprenticeship trade courses (17 per 
cent) . 



The Technical and Purther Education Council classifies courses into six 
streams. Streams one and two courses lead to professional and para 
professional occupations. Stream three courses are more concerned with 
apprenticeship, pre^apprenticeship and pre-employment courses in appren- 
ticeable trades, as well as corresponding post-trade and other courses 
for advanced skills. Other vocational courses focusing on basic 
principles, skills and knowledge constitute stream four. Stream five 
courses are generally courses preparatory to matriculation and diploma 
entrance courses^and stream six courses are oriented towards adult education 
of a non-vocational nature (TEC 1978a). eauLation 
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The data available which is relevant to non-teaching staff is limited. 
During 1977 there were 5448 equivalent full-time non-teaching staff employed 
by State TAPE authorities throughout Australia (TEC, 1978a). Thirty-three 
per cent of these staff were employed in the area of administration and 
16 per cent employed in laboratories and workshops. A further 13 per cent 
were employed in library services, educational services and student services 
including student counselling. The areas of employment of the remaining 
38 per cent of non-teaching staff were not identified. 

A further characteristic which is important to this consideration of 
TAPE teachers relates to their area of specialization. Information is 
available which includes student enrolments for the 1977 college year for 
each of eleven fields of study^ (TEC, 1978a). Since staffing allocations 
are generally dependent upon student enrolments these statistics give an 
indication of the relative numbers of staff teaching in each of the fields. 

It is evident from an examination of this data that most teachers in 
technical and further education are appointed in three major areas of 
specialization. These are: 

1 Business studies - includes accounting, banking and financial studies, 

data processing; management and supervision, 
marketing and sales; secretarial services. 

2 Engineering - includes automotive trades; drafting; electrical 

and electronic engineering; refrigeration trades. 

3 General studies - includes drama, speech and languages; sociological 

studies ; humanities . 

One might expect that teachers specializing in different fields may 
have different sorts of staff development needs. In some fields there may 
be greater demands made upon staff to maintain a close liaison with 
employers; in other fields there may be an emphasis upon the use of 
particular teaching methods. Furthermore it is likely that the extent to 
which staff in each of these fields exhibit such needs would be influenced 
by various staff background characteristics. We will now elaborate upon 
some of these. 



The eleven fields of study used by the Technical and Further Education 
Council are: applied science, art and design, building, business studies, 
engineering, rural and horticultural, music, paramedical, industrial 
services, personal services and general studies (TEC, 1978a). 
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Background Characteristics of TAFE Staff 

Although no data are available for part-time staff, a considerable amount 
of information about full-time teaching staff has been collected in the 
1977 Technical and Further Education Council staff survey (TEC, 1978b). 

In spite of limitations of the study, which are acknowledged by the 
Council, the report does provide some indication as to the background 
characteristics of teachers in technical and further education throughout 
Australia. The information presented includes the length of previous and 
relevant non-teaching experience, non-teaching and teaching qualifications 
held by staff, and finally their age. Each of these characteristics we 
believe are directly relevant to an assessment of the possible needs of 
staff in regard to their continuing professional development. 

Teachers in technical and further education are, on average, older than 
those in secondary and primary education: the staff survey CTEC, 1978b) 
indicated that the average age of TAFE teachers was 41 years, and that the 
average age on recruitment was about 33 years. By contrast the average age 
of school teachers in government systems in Australia was, at that time, 
32 years. The older age of teachers in technical and further education, 
when coupled with their late age of recruitment, is relevant to this study. 
It can be assumed that in the main these teachers will have experienced 
relatively traditional forms of teaching in their own education, and that 
many would not have been in close contact with the changing emphases in 
education during the late 1960s. The values and attitudes held by many of 
thes6 teachers are therefore likely to be congruent with those that 
characterize traditional educational systems, and it cannot be assumed 
that they would readily accept many of the ideas and practices espoused by 
those who established technical and further education in Australia. 

The majority of teachers surveyed had had at least some previous work 
experience relevant to their teaching field. This could have been either 
in non-teaching employment or employment as a teacher in another sector of 
education. 

Nearly two-thirds of all full-time teachers had been employed in 
industry or conmerce prior to teaching, the average being about 13 years. 
Of these teachers it seems that trade teachers have the greatest amount of 
work experience. It is possible to make some estimate of how recently 
staff had had this work experience. The average age of trade teachers was 
41.2 years and their average age on -ecruitment was 32.8 years, which would 
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suggest that» on average, the work experience will have been gained about 
eight years prior to their present teaching position. Needless to say this 
has important implications for any program designed to assist these teachers 
maintaining an ongoing knowledge of their industry, since the relevance of 
much of that experience must be seriously questioned. At the middle level 
or technician levels a similar situation exists where the average lag 
between industrial work experience and current teaching is just over six 
years. It must be remembered that it is at this level, in such fields as 
electronics and computer science, where the effects of technological change 
are greatest. Apart from a knowledge of a specialist area, work experience 
also provides the teacher with an understanding of the nature of employment. 
Teachers would have developed a knowledge of working conditions and an 
understanding of employer and employe** attitudes and values during their 
time in industry or commerce. It is important, if many of the more affective 
outcomes of technical and further education are to be achieved, for work 
experience to be relevant to current employment opportunities. 

An understanding of the basic principles and skills underlying a 
teacher'3 specialist field will have also been gained from courses of 
study the teacher has undertaken in that field. It was felt by those 
responsible for the study into the formal preparation of TAPE teachers that 
about 88 per cent of teachers held 'appropriate' non-teaching qualifications, 
i.e. possessed at least a trade or post-trade certificate CTEC, 1978b). 
About a third of teachers holding non-teaching qualifications obtained 
these qualifications after recruitment to teaching, and a further 10 per cent 
are currently pursuing them. For these teachers the current relevance of 
course content can be assumed. However this still leaves a large group of 
teachers about whom such an assumption cannot be made. 

As well as the necessity to have a sound and current understanding of 
a specialist field, the need for teachers to be aware of modem educational 
practices has also been pointed out. In particular mention was made of the 
areas of instruction, curriculum development and student assessment. Much 
of the teacher's knowledge of educational practices will be obtained from 
courses of initial teacher preparation. The TAPE staff survey (TEC, 1978b) 
indicated that about two-thirds of the teaching force held recognized 
teaching qualifications, most of which were obtained after recruitment. A 
further large group of teachers, about 16 per cent, were currently attending 
initial teacher preparation courses. A similar number appear to possess no 
teacher training qualifications. 
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It is likely that many of these teachers would have received their 
initial teacher preparation in the past five or six years. Therefore they 
could be expected to be conversant with modem teaching methods that were 
particularly relevant to mature students. This need not be the case. The 
Tertiary Education Commission Report (TEC, 1978b) which focused upon the 
formal preparation of TAPE teachers, noted that greater emphasis needed to 
be placed in these courses on adult learning theory, and in particular, its 
relationship to specialist vocational areas. 

A final characteristic of teachers currently employed in Australian 
technical and further education which is important for the successful implem- 
entation of many of its aims is the length of service of those teachers. 
According to TAFEC Statistics (TEC, 1978b) 37.5 per cent of full-time teachers 
had been teaching in this sector for three years or less. This is not sur- 
prising since it has only recently been established and there has been a 
rapid expansion in student enrolments. However it does have profound 
implications for staff development policies adopted by Str.te authorities. 
This is further emphasized when one realizes that many » ^ ;hose teachers 
with longer service would have taught for quite a number of years in 
technical schools that were part of a secondary rather than post-secondary 
system. The effect of length of service is not just upon knowledge of 
subject matter or teaching practices. Length of service also affects the 
attitudes of teachers to technical and further education. Teachers recently 
recruited to technical and further education cannot necessarily be expected 
to be sympathetic to, or even aware of, the goals of the system unless they 
have been exposed to appropriate induction procedures. This need has been 
recognized by the Technical and Further Education Commission in their triennial 
report 1977-1979 (TAFEC, 1976). Similarly teachers of greater length of 
service but in a system with somewhat different goals will not necessarily 
ascribe to or be aware of those goals with which they are now concerned. 



This chapter has been concerned with the rationale for a staff development 
program in technical and further education. The idea of lifelong education 
and a responsive education system, together with a changing basis for the 
authority of the educator, places new demands upon all categories of staff 
employed in this sector of Australian education. In particular it may be 
necessary for teachers to develop a range of skills, understandings and 



In Summary 
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attitudes in order that the aims of the system might be realized. The 
extent to which such skills need to be developed is dependent upon the back- 
ground characteristics of staff employed by the State TAPE authorities. 

We would argue that the examination in this chapter of the background 
characteristics of TAPE teaching staff clearly supports the special purposes 
grant for staff development which has been made available by the Technical 
and Further Education Council over the last three years. Unfortunately little 
parallel data is available regarding non-teaching and senior staff. However 
we feel sure a similar justification would emerge. In fact the TAPE Council 
is cognizant of the widespread need for both these groups of staff and have 
made particular mention of this in their 1977-1979 Triennial Report. 

If we accept the need for staff development programs then the issue 
arises as to how such programs can be managed. This is the concern of the 
next chapter. 
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CHAPTER 3 



THE MANAGEMENT OF STAPP DEVELOPMENT IN TECHNICAL AND PUUTHER EDUCATION 

Responsibility for the management of staff development is a central issue in 
the successful implementation of any program dealing with the acquisition of 
new skills, understanding and values concerned with technical and further 
education. As might be expected people, both within and outside the system, 
hold differing views as to who should be responsible for the continuing 
development of staff. Consequently different approaches to the management 
of staff development are proposed by different sections and levels of the 
educational system. This is true of most educational systems and in relation 
to the present study there was no reason to think otherwise in the case of 
the TAPE system. Generally these different approaches reflect differences 
in the priorities held for staff development programs. We begin this section 
of the report with a brief discussion of the different purposes of staff 
development. This is followed by a description of the structures or elements 
of a staff development program. Finally an overview of three typical 
approaches to the management of programs of this type is presented. From 
the outset we would point out that what follows is not a systematic review 
of the literature in the area. Even so a number of worthwhile articles have 
been mentioned which may be of particular use to those organizing staff 
development programs. 

The Meaning of Staff Development 

So far no definition of staff development or its synonym 'continuing 
professional development* has been offered and this has been quite deliberate. 
There appears to be no accepted definition of staff development. Some 
educators and policy-makers define it narrowly, others more broadly. 

A narrow definition would be of the type 'employment-oriented 
education ... activities which have as their intended purpose preparation 
for specific program demands which decisions within the system have created' 
(Howsam. quoted in Rubin and Howey. 1976). 

A broader definition is: » Every teacher is also a career-long student. 
That portion of his education which follows in time. (1) his initial 
certification and (2) employment is known as in-service teacher education' 
(Joyce, quoted in Rubin and Howey. 1976). Another fairly broad definition 
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of staff dovelopmont is provided by Uulnn and llowey (11176), and this timo 
attributed to Marsh: *any activity that miftht improve the effectiveness of 
educational workers through their own devej opment ' . 

The narrow understanding of staff duveUipment described above emphasizes 
that the skills acquired should relate to quite specific duties of the staff 
member. These duties could be teaching, administration or some other 
function. Appropriate staff development activities would most likely be 
directed towards the acquisition of particular competencies thought by 
educational specialists to define staff members* roles. The effectiveness of 
these activities would be demonstrated by their direct impact upon job 
performance. It is interesting to note that this view of staff development 
is most often attributed to senior administrators within an educational 
system. 

The broader definition of staff development considers not only specific 
skills related to staff members' current duties but also includes the 
preparation of staff for future roles within, or even outside, the system. 
This understanding of staff development is further broadened by the 
inclusion of both professional (work-defined) and personal growth as 
legitimate areas of concern. Central to this broader notion of staff 
development is the belief that successful teaching, for example, stems from 
the teacher's desire for self-fulfilment in addition to the mastery of a 
set of teaching competencies. Some of the benefits derived from a program 
with these intents will directly relate to classroom or office performance; 
others will not. 

Ferry (1974) adopts a somewhat different perspective to understanding 
the limitations or boundaries of what one sees as legitimate staff develop- 
ment. Two dimensions are distinguished that relate to the basic purposes 
of recurrent education for staff: academic-pedagogic, and personal- 
vocational. These have been illustrated in Figure 3.1. 

It might be expected that most educational administrators would view 
quadrant 4, i.e. the development of job related skills, as being the most 
beneficial form of staff development. This cell would also correspond to 
the narrow definition just considered. On the other hand the legitimacy 
of staff development activities orientated towards one's own personal 
development and of an academic nature, i.e. quadrant 1 is likely to be 
questioned by both senior administration and the general public. Finally, 
the broadest definition of staff development proposed would encompass all 
four quadrants of the diagram. 
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Rocontly thero has |)eon a furthor oxtonsion to tlie ilotinitlon of staff 
dovolonmont to inclutio not only tl\o continuijiyi tlevu lopmcnit of iruliviiluul 
staff hut also that of the system and, \i\ partlc.lar, tlie college. ThLs has 
resulted from a growing concern that many of the factors preventing 
institutions attaining maximum effectiveness are npeci f ical ly associated 
with organizational processes inherent in the institution. Among the 
organizational processes that have received attention have heen forms of 
decision-making, communication patterns and jieneral responsiveness to 
changing circumstance. As a result the alleviation of organizational needs 
and the facilitation of organizational growth as a whole is now considered 
by many educators and senior personnel as being a legitimate purpose of any 
staff development program. This purpose itself is more commonly referred 
to as one of organizational development rather than staff development. We 
feel that organizational development is possibly too general a term and for 
this report we prefer and will use the term college development. 

In brief, staff development can serve a wide variety of purposes. 
However the range of purposes for which resources can be allocated to staff 
development is not clearly defined. For some the range is quite narrowly 
conceived; for others it is extremely broad. Public acceptance of the 
various purposes of a staff development program is an important process and 
as yet no consensus has been reached within either educational systems or 
the more public arena. 



Academic/Theoretical 



Personal Education 



1 
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Vocational Education/ 
Career Training 



3 



Pedagogic/Practical 



Figure 3.1 Two Dimensions, Personal-Vocational and Academic-Pedagogic , 
which may Characterize the Purpose of the Staff Development 
Program jfrom OECD 1978) 
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S t a rr Dovo h ipmLMi i ^ainj jijull^ ^t*i_Ly oy> 

»Just as there Is a whie variety uf poss hie purposes so there is a «reat 
illversily In the organization of statT 'leve lopiiient programs. At this point 
it may he usel'iil to clarity the meaning ot* the term 'pro^^ram'. liy program 
is meant a group of related staff development activities directed towards 
a sot of ^oals which concern the overall functionir»f; of educational systems, 
colleges, departments and indiviilual staff inemhers. Staff development 
programs wil! differ in the extent to which the constituent activities are 
related, the goals of the program defined and the system or elements within 
it affected. Staff development activities are the strategies or processes 
by which individuals, or the organization in the case of college development 
activities, attain particular outcomes. The important point is that these 
outcomes need not be related to an overall set of goals previously designated 
by the individual or the institution. Activities can be defined without 
refe:rence to a p}*ogram. 

0 begin "n examination of the possible ways to manage a staff 
development ^ ogram it is necessary to first describe the possible types of 
activities which may comprise a program. In this section we draw heavily 
from a report ^rom r.he Centre for Educational Research and Innovation 
concerning ir-^ovation in in-service education and the training of teachers 
(OECD, 1978). We would recommend the interested reader to refer to the 
origi-.al report at. it provides an excellent synopsis of recent ways in which 
staff development is being conceived in a wide cross-section of countries. 

fhat re:ior' considers that there are four aspects of any staff 
development i.c^'vity of interest. They could be referred to as defining 
characteristi s and are (1) the providing agency, (2) the type of strategy 
on which the '.air development activity is based, (3) the location of the 
acivity, and finally (4) the target users or possible participants. 

7 V* JP r o ; j ding Agency 

The typf;s of agencies capable of providing activities or strategies 
appropriate to the continuing development of staff in technical and further 
education are extensive. Of course certain agencies will be more relevant 
to the acquisition of particular skills, understandings and attitudes than 
others. We could expect that industrial and commercial enterprises would 
be more concerned with assisting staff in keeping abreast of changing 
technology. Teaching institutions are more likely to be involved with the 
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skills of touching and currit-uhim dovo lopmunt , Ihovo aro also many olhov 
potontlal orj-anlzorH of staff dovu lopiiiunt aiM Ivltlos such as tho various 
touchinf" associations ami trade unions, As woll as tho statu TAI'li 
authorltlos tho collonos thomsolvos can ho major providers for staff 
dovo lopinont , 

An Important point that recurs In tho literature in this area Is the 
extent to which staff are involvtul in the orijan i zat ion and development of 
these activities. Of major concern in discussions of this issue Is the 
question of relevance of activities to the specific needs of staff, iVlien 
activities are organized by agencies outside the college, with little 
opportunity for college staff to assist in planning, they may not focus 
upon the types of problems and issues which are of immediate importance to 
the staff member. It may be useful therefore to characterize providing 
agencies also in terms of the extent to which they encourage college staff 
involvement in the planning and implementing of activities they provide. 

The Type of Staff Development Strategy 

As in the case of the providing agencies, the possible strategies for staff 
development are quite varied. Traditionally short courses have been the 
typical form of staff development activity, especially within the in-service 
model of training. However recently the range of possible strategies 
suitable for the further education of staff has extended to include visits 
to industry and other colleges, conferences and seminars, secondment to 
other educational institutions and work experience in a staff member's 
specialist field. College and departmental meetings may themselves be a 
source of staff development as may regional meetings to discuss educational 
issues. The role of consultancy both within colleges and between college 
staff and outside organizations is another example of what is becoming a 
more acceptable form of staff development activity. 

Location of Activities 

The location of staff development activities is an important consideration 
because of its influence upon staff attendance. It is important also for 
another reason. The location of activities may affect the range of possible 
outcomes which result. For example, activities located on-site are more 
likely to take into account contextual factors operative in the college and 
hence be directed towards a more immediately relevant set of goals. The 
proponents of such college-based activities argue that the close connection 
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hotwoon Ihu I'ui'thur uiluciitU)n ol' ?ih»ll' niul {\w\\' t* iaiis imjuih ai'livilln!* 
ohJUiruM imtxiinum tj| Tcct I vohojih . liy ihmUi'jiui, oiliorn would iit)o ihi^i in* I'lithor 
roHt I'lcl Ivn, provoiU lnK stJifr nxchannliiM idnas and iltivo Uipl i^t ali ornatlvo 
uilucar innal strntin^los. Aiul (H' cimu'so s(jmo ol tlio iuhhIs iil' sial'l' In 
tochnlcul niul furtlun* education aro not llkoly to l>u mot by a pri)ijri>in 
h^catod si)loly In tho col logo, Aii in the caso many [uiintM mado In tlio 
1 Itoraturo »n staff ihivolopinont . wo fool tliat ono must bo oxtrnmoly wary of 
gonorallzing toi) miicli I'roin argumonti. thai aro liasically lu-ioutattul ti)warilri 
school staff rather than those involved in post-soc.oiulary oiUicatlon. The 
issue of col I ege-basoil activities will ho illscusseil furtlicr, Init for the 
moment it is Intended only to draw attention to tlie usefulness of dis- 
tinguishing between activities held in colleges and those held at other 
localities . 

The Participants in Activities 

The fourth characteristic of a staff development activity is the intended 
group of participants. Without listing all possible categories of 
participants it is worth noting that these include teaching and non-teaching 
staff, part-time as well as full-time staff, and finally both college and 
head office or branch staff. It is also significant to distinguish whether 
the activities are directed towards individual staff members, groups of 
staff members from the same department or across a range of departments, or 
even whether entire college staff are involved. This has particular 
relevance to the broader understandings of staff development to which 
reference has been made, especially those which include departmental and 
college development. 

A listing of the possible characteristics of staff development 
activities is a useful exercise for two reasons. It is of practical value 
because it provides a framework for their classification, and this we will 
do in Chapter 4. However its importance lies foremost in that it raises the 
very same issue that was seen to underly the various definitions of staff 
development itself: what constitutes legitimate staff development and staff 
development activities? For it cannot be assumed that there is consensus 
within technical and further education, or any other educational system for 
that matter, that each of the many possible activities characterized above 
are in fact proper ways for the expenditure of resources. There is likely 
to be widespread disagreement on both the appropriateness of some strategies 
and the applicability of the program to various groups of staff members. 
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I'urthocnmro a c la.nrin.l ion of ,.„.Hihlo M. i ivilios louoihor will, m Ciurly 
won (lofhiml UM.IorHtMmllnH of iho in.ri'o.tM. „r .imIT .luvulopmoni |.rov(,|o... oi.o 
I'li'ilM lor .Uh'I.IIhh priorll loM in t\w .lo'.iKn of a .uilMl.lu nlulT .l„vo lo|.imml 

l('ll!^,.l['Ai''JJLiLL^LQLJli'yil.l "i'liiuiLt.. I' I'ojj ram {^1 '.)'/ '/ - 70 ) 

At tliis slatM. it Mu.nis usoCnl to oxiiiriiiir llio rocoiiiiiunulal ioio, oC Uio i'lK-lu, I I'a I 
Hiul I'urtlior lUliication c:omml .ss Ion lU.porl lor tlio trionniom, 1 f)'/V- 1 i)7!) . in 
roKnril to botli tlio |nn'|iosoH and typoii oC activitios to wliicli tlio .s|iei-ial 
purposos uralit (stal'C dovolopmont) sliould ho di roctod. ' 

That report does not dofino explicitly tlie moaninK tluit inombors of tlio 
Coinmission attached to the concept of staff dovolopraent. At one point 
however they state that -all types of teachers should have access to staff 
development programs both to raise levels of competence and to overcome the 
tendency for the wide range of teaching tasks within TAPE to cause a lack 
of interaction in the work of TAPE institutions-. The report then continues, 
•much more needs to be done to develop staff who have a firm understanding 
of the nature and needs of TAPE' (TAPEC 1976, para 7: 14). 

This point is taken up again in the discussion of the needs of newly 
employed staff. When discussing these staff the report suggests that they 
should be provided with the opportunity to recognize their own educational 
needs, understand the aims of technical and further education in Australia, 
develop interpersonal skills and generally gain confidence in dealing with' 
their students. Elsewhere in the report's discussion of staff development 
we find reference to the fostering of professional contact between teaching 
and non-teaching staff and the exchange of ideas and experiences between 
institutions and State systems. Mention is also made of the need for 
certain staff to become qualified in 'the professional disciplines within 
education, such as curriculum theory and development or educational 
psychology (TAFEC 1976, para 7:25). It seems that only in one instance 



Due to the establishment of the Technical and Further Education Council 
during this period, the former TAPE Commission's report has direct influence 

i"e^ ?Q77 ^"^ ^^l^TJ^T^ ""^^ °^ the rolling triennium. 

I.e. 1977. The present TAPE Council's advice appended to the Tertiary 
Education Commission's reports have dealt with 1978 and 1979. However for 
the purposes of this study comments made in the Commission report provide 
an adequate description of the intended program at the time of this study. 
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lU' u 'u)i ul H|uu* itMi' I ())it|uu tiiu itti) lUarxti rt)\i\{t) ui inthltn u ( mii Mng/ luMnuni 

{\i tho^in i'i)inpotoi\i' 1 o'i ^ihiMtlil hti .t kt)y [liU'i i\t I III) pro^r^nu, tluwcwtu' no iiumi - 
t ion Is mailt) ul' t tm iuhmI lor i ho i^Mt hiual upciat in^ ot kattwltMlgt) \\\ a 
t.oachtM''!i iiput^ la I i*it I'iuUI, ahtiou^ti i vim a rtuulin^ ol oarlitM* ri«piM ( •( 
(li.g. Al!()TAi')i> II)/')) iMKt I an a^)'>MiMo thai I h t s i -> yiritn a I I y i npl ml by I htt 
Comiuhui Ion, 

In luMof, while) suuio roiiiiiuinl ^ wilh ihuir tHnplwtso!i ow hpcuMt'li' Juh 
rolatiul compotiMU" U'M woulil nu^^'ost a lalrly narrow I'unrt^pl Ion ol' \\U\\'( 
iluv(? lopmont , (i( ht)i' coininoiUri woulil hulU^al.u Ihls nol lo hv I ho i-aso. .Somo 
oT thoso aro luitcul ahovo, ;»uch an tho rostorlM^; o!" prot'ivts ioi\a I contact 
betwoon staff arul tho anulysla oi' one's own odiicatlonal nocils. Iloth thoiio 
examples nullcato a broailer concciUlon of staff ilcvolopmonl . 

Tho triennial report of the (loininlsslon does make ?'omo explicit comments 
on tho types of activities It sees as appropriate. With re^iaril to the first 
defining characteristic, the source or provUlln^i agency of the activity, tho 
report emphasizes that ngencles outside TAI'l: should he Involved. Particular 
reference Is made to universities and colleges of advanced education, and it 
is suggested that colleges which provide Initial tencher preparation should 
maintain an ongoing contact with all TATIi teachers. The strategics proposed 
are basically similar to those described earlier in this section, but with 
two important additions. These are firstly, staff exchanges with industry 
and other educational institutions and secondly, further formal study in 
education for selected teachers. The notion of staff exchange with industry, 
rather than merely work experience programs for teachers, is a strategy that 
has been used in the United States, although little information is available 
concerning its effectiveness. Of course further formal education -is a 
generally accepted form of staff development. However the extent to which 
the TAPE authorities viewed this as an activity on which staff development 
funds could be legitimately spent was unclear at the commencement of this 
study. 

There is little explicit discussion about the location of staff 
development activities except in two instances. Firstly, considerable 
attention is paid to the establishment of residential staff development 
centres which could serve a wide variety of purposes including aspects of 
both initial and continuing teacher education. Secondly, the report 
recommends that the portion of the staff development program directed to 
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iMihtllv 11... ,„,„.n ar.tw. Ml,,.,. iiii|,.,ri,iiii , lu.uii,. rui(.-..r.iii(g 
I'..ri U l|.,iiith i„ ih,. |.ruii,,Hii, II ,imK... . Im.r ilmi il.o |uuurm,. MuuiM pn.vi.U. 
'"^ lor III,, i,utl,.,r ■,.lu.,.li„M „i ail i.„„|,uui .,,,.1 .,„„ i„-,.>hn„; 

" '■' l"'^"'>it'l" ic. ,... .,ri.iiM -,..1,1.. „i iiH, |,ri..ni loh wiiluu 

rliU l,ro.ul ninno ,,1 .i,.H, N„w|y .-mpi.u' ...uliiMK :U,.rr „,,. hlor.-.l 

to luivo imrlU'iihii- ,u,mU wlil.li ,ii„y I,,, || „v i ,.| .,.| |,y „ ,u-.m..,I .H in.lii.ii,,,. 
of up 10 0.1.. iiuMith lioloN, tl,.-> t,.k., II rh.v,, MtluMiul, nn..nMi/iuK il,„ 
oxronnlvono.. of rho |mrr-l l„u. Um.hlMK loiv., tho r.,,...ri n.KH.vitM thai only 
pilot prcpanii 1,111 proi-ninc, Hli.ml,| l,,. Iitltlalml lor thoM- i.liin. N.i 
particular «nn.pH of fiil I -t hiio t.nK-h„r:i ar- alTordiul any prU.rllluh whU-|. 
contrasts to t!.o scn^tion .loalin^ will. ..on-toachln« .|uu'ialiiu HtalT. |lo.-„ 
wo flml the (;«...>nls!.lo.> placliiK hljihont priority on i h., tralnliiK of lihrary 
"lul co.msoUinK stalT. A n,ml ta.'Kot „roi,p hlKhlinhtod In tho roport aro 
those staff who have tho potontial to work In a variety of TAhli hoa.l offico 
unci Institution activities. inchullnK teacher propa.-atlon courses specifi- 
cally doslKLcd for technical nnci f..rther oaucation. Hor the p.-estM.t alloca- 
tion of resources to the further development of such people as clerical 
stuff has not boon rocommondeil , 

The summary above attempts to identify the main featu.-cs i-eKavdinK 
staff development contained in the Commission's kei.ort For the trionnlum 
which is just concluding. There are few very explicit directions given to 
the individual TAPE authorities for the expenditure of resources allocated 
to staff development. It seems that State TAPE authorities are given a 
fairly free hand at developing a comprehensive staff development program 
which is suited to their own particular needs. In Chapter 4 we shall detail 
the programs offered by both the South Australian Department of Purther 
Education and the Victorian Technical Schools Division of the Education 
Department. This will provide an indication of the typical programs operat- 
ing in technical and further education throughout Australia. 

This chapter on the management of staff development began by considering 
the various meanings attributed to the concept. A typology involving four 
defining characteristics was then proposed for examining individual staff 
development activities. A fifth characteristic would be the purposes to 
which the activity was directed, and which would be dependent upon the 
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extensiveness of the definition of staff development which was adopted. 
Like roost classifications the one proposed here fails to capture the dynamics 
underlying the continuing education of staff. This latter aspect of the 
management of staff development is crucial to the success of any program and 
deserves further attention. 



The management of staff development within technical and further education 
is becoming increasingly important (and controversial) as the system attempts 
to respond to the changing social, technological and economic climate. For 
basically the management of staff development is one of control by either 
educational authorities or individual institutions of particular managerial 
activities or tasks that are of a regulatory function. In the report on 
Innovation in In-Service Education and Training of Teachers (OECD, 1978) 
seven such managerial tasks were identified. These were: 

(a) the formulation of aims; 

(b) the provision of appropriate financial, logistic and decision- 
making resources an'i arrangements; 

(c) the specification of broad program content; 

(d) the formulation of an accreditation policy; 

(f;) the evaluation of progress and outcomes of policy; 

(f) the dissemination of findings throughout systems; 

(g) the promotion of ongoing research into system needs. (OECD 1978:25) 

Each of these managerial tasks will operate, to a greater or lesser 
extent, at each level of the system. In the context of Australian technical 
and further education it is appropriate to examine these tasks at the 
national. State and institutional level. It is also conceivable that some 
may concern the individual staff member. For example, at the national level 
the formulation of aims and the specification of broad program content is 
not explicitly a major function of TAFEC. Rather the major managerial 
task of that body is the provision of appropriate financial resources for 
State TAFE authorities. However this allocation of financial resources to 
State authorities is dependent, to some extent at least, upon the States* 
formulation of their aims, their specification of broad program content 
and other logistic and decision-making arrangements that characterize the 
systems. In this way the Council can exert some influence in these areas. 



Management Models for Staff Development 
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Due to its recent establishment one might not expect the last two aspects 
of management, viz. dissemination and research and evaluation in staff 
development to be major functions of "he Council. This is not the case in 
the latter instance. The present study, funded by the Council, as well as 
the Report on the Formal Preparation of TAPE Teachers in Australia (TEC, 
1978b) does indicate the involvement of TAFEC in the task of research and 
evaluation of national needs in staff development. Indeed the TEC report 
just mentioned discusses accreditation policy as it could affect initial 
teacher preparation, though there is no indication that accreditation policy 
will be extended to activities directed towards continuing staff development. 

At both the State authority and the institutional or college level an 
examination of each of the managerial tasks listed above should prove most 
informative. In Chapter 4 we will carry out such an analysis as a means of 
evaluating the policies and structures that characterize the planning of 
staff development programs and their constituent activities. For the moment 
however we intend to be less specific and discuss three fairly general and 
quite different approaches to the overall management of staff and college 
development . 

In the OECD report just cited, the seven managerial tasks are related 
to three possible change strategies that may characterize innovation - viz. 
power-coercive, empirical-rational and normative-re-educative. Power- 
coercive change strategies depend upon the authority of senior administrators 
to introduce innovation, or in the present case, to influence the further 
development of particular skills, values etc. of staff. The empirical- 
rational strategy is dependent upon consultation between senior adminis- 
trators and staff and appeals on rational grounds for staff participation 
in in-service programs. Finally, a normative-re-educative change strategy 
relies upon the emergence of innovation, or a desire for further change, 
from the staff member himself. Each of these change strategies are evident 
in the models for the management of staff development that have been 
proposed by Yorke (1977) . 

Yorke (1977) examines three such models^ These models are based on 
whether staff development is conceived as fulfilling goals prescribed by the 

We would recommend the short article by Yorke (1977) to the reader. 
We would also recommend three further references - one a collection of 
readings (Rubin, 1971), another an article by Henderson (1978) and 
finally, September issue of Teachers College Record (vol. 80. no 1 
1978). o > 1, 
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institution and State authority or those of the individual. In the first 
instance, the continuing professional development of individual staff members 
is seen in relation to the overall educational plan of the institution or 
system. Appropriate staff development activities are then designed on the 
basis of what the system or institution believes to be of greatest need for 
it to maximize its effectiveness. Alternatively, staff development activ- 
ities may be designed to meet the felt needs of the individual staff members 
Central to this approach is the notion that staff are 'professionals', and 
consequently must be responsible for their own continuing development. The 
distinction between each of these approaches may be referred to as an 
'institutional management' versus 'staff autonomy' approach and reflects 
either an 'organizational bias' or a 'personal change' bias (Schipper, 1978) 

The Institutional Management Model of Staff Development 

In answer to the question 'What is staff development?' the Association of 
Colleges for Further and Higher Education/Association of Principals of 
Technical Institutions Working Party responded: 

We call it staff development; some call it career management; others 
go one better and call it managerial strategy. But whatever you choose 
to call it, staff development is primarily part of that much advertized 
need to make the best use of our resources ... we are all agreed that a 
college must use its staff as effectively as possible. Therefore it 
Qlearly must relate its policy for staff development to its policy for 
the development of the college as a whole. The former is determined 
by the latter. (ACFHE/APTI, 1973:3) 

The specific aims of staff development consistent with this view relate 
to improving the current performances of staff, preparing staff for changing 
duties and responsibilities as defined by the institution and finally 
providing the basis for their promotion either in their own institutions or 
technical and further education in general. Each of these aims is the 
responsibility of the system at both the authority and college level. It 
is the system's function to make a rational assessment of the situation, 
thereby identifying specific weaknesses or needs that may reduce its 
educational effectiveness. A set of aims or goals is developed on which is 
based a staff development program. After examining trie various types of 
strategies available, suitable activities are prescribed to alleviate such 
needs. This is followed by an evaluation of the benefits to the institution 
of the program. Central to this model is a group of senior staff who com- 
prise a staff development board or committee and have responsibility for 
the management of staff development. This could be likened to a top-down 
approach and is illustrated in Figure 3.2. 
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The strength of this model lies in the precision with which each of 
the seven managerial tasks just described can be implemented. The formula- 
tion of aims will be dependent upon the needs of the system, and senior 
administration staff arc in a position to view the overall functioning of 
the organization and ascertain its needs. Senior management is then able 
to specify an appropriate program to achieve these aims in accordance with 
the financial resources it has at its disposal. Where such resources are 
limited it is able to reassess its aims in order of priorities based upon 
a clearly defined criterion maximizing institutional effectiveness. In 
accord with this criterion, prograras are more likely to relate to competency- 
based teacher education. Senior management will also have at its disposal 
capabilities for the evaluation of programs and the dissemination of outcomes 
of such programs. Where the criterion is one of maximizing effectiveness in 
performance, evaluation is more likely to focus upon outcomes that may be 
operationally defined, such as specific teaching competencies. This results 
in a tightly constructed, highly objective, evaluation methodology, the 
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Figure 3.2 The Instit utional Management Model of Staff D evelopment 
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conclusions of which are readily disseminated for collegial interest and 
both systemic and public approval. 

There are also certain weaknesses with this particular model for the 
management of staff development. Fundamental to this model is the acceptance 
on the part of the staff member of the first stage - a rational assessment of 
the situation by senior management. Staff may not accept such an assessment; 
indeed they may even reject it. For while it may appear sound to senior 
management it may not appear so for other staff. The institutional manage- 
ment model, and more specifically the rational assumption implicit in it, 
fails to acknowledge the extent to which the staff's interests, values, 
expectations and aspirations affect both their acceptance of the need for a 
particular staff development program and their participation in that program. 
The greater the incongruence between the values reflected in the expected 
direction of educational change and those presently held by staff, the 
greater the difficulty in developing those skills and understandings amongst 
staff to ensure such educational changes. 

Closely associated with this model are the concepts of staff appraisal 
and staff career profiles. Staff appraisal is a formal system whereby senior 
staff or 'line managers' assess staff members' performances in their work 
against their job specifications. This corresponds to the first step in the 
model as illustrated. Strategies are then developed to enable the staff 
member to attain maximum effectiveness. At the moment staff appraisal as 
a formalized system is found mainly in industry and is not common in 
Australian technical and further education. There are several reasons for 
this. A major problem is that staff appraisal, at least in the past, has 
been more closely associated with promotion and salary than with the continu- 
ing development of staff. It has been summative in nature. A further 
problem relates to the educational criteria upon which staff appraisal is 
based. What have been seen by administrators as valid criteria for staff 
appraisal have not been necessarily accepted by staff. The dilemma faced 
by teachers in regard to staff appraisal is noted by Shinkfield: 

One of the dilemmas facing teachers is their belief that, on the one 
hand, the appraisal function should lead to professional growth while, 
on the other hand, it provides a ready weapon for manipulation by 
administrations. (Shinkfield, 1978: 7) 

The concept of a career profile for teachers was suggested in a government 
policy statement in the United Kingdom, the White Paper, Education: A 
Framework for Expansion (quoted in Bolam and Porter [1976]). The notion of 
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a career profile was an important one. It was an attempt to describe how 
management viewed the progress of a typical teacher in technical and further 
education and the types of staff development appropriate to each stage in 
his or her career. In a sense it represented the application of the 
institution, or in this case system, management model over the entire working 
lifetime of the typical TAPE teacher.^ 

As might be expected objections to the concept of a career profile 
emphasized the prescriptive nature of the notion, and its apparent inflexib- 
ility. Bolam and Porter (1976) point out in their discussion on the concept 
of career profile that 'it should be possible to devise several alternative 
profiles to indicate how the careers of reasonably typical teachers generate 
various [staff development] needs'. 

It has been noted that the institutional management model is concerned 
with meeting needs identified by a staff development committee, or senior 
staff within a college. Those opposing such a process raise two objections. 
Firstly writers such as Jackson (1971) argue that such models are 'need' 
orientated and biased towards weaknesses within the system and of teachers 
in particular. He has referred to these models of staff development as 
representing the 'defect' point of view and considers that they fail to 
encourage teachers to develop their own particular strengths. Rather they 
focus attention upon weaknesses „ Secondly, writers such as Yorke (197'.) 
note that the institutional managen.ent model does not acknowledge the Jtaff 
member's own contribution to his or her continuing professional development. 
Possibly the greatest objection to this model is its failure to accept that 
as 'professionals' teachers are responsible for their own continuing 
development. For it is one of the defining characteristics of a profession 
that its members keep up to date with the latest developments in their 
specialist fields.^ By contrast this model treats teachers very much as 
enployees, and insists that the responsibility for further training rests 
with the employer. This premise underlies the second model for the manage- 
ment of staff development. It has been referred to as the shop-floor model 
by Yorke (1977), but the term 'staff autonomy' model would seem more suitable. 

^ Bolam and Porter (1976) include lengthy excerpts from the White Paper 
illustrating this career profile. It is an important summary of possible 
career paths for teachers in technical and further education, and would 
provide valuable insights for those readers involved in staff development. 

2 

An excellent discussion on the professionalization of teaching is to be 
found in Sharp (1974) and Balloch (1974). 
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The Staff Autonomy Model of Staff Devclopmen v 



In the staff autonomy model the individual staff member is responsible for 
the recognition of his own needs, having made an assessraent of a particular 
problem situation, either current or in the future. The emphajis is upon a 
personal assessment of both one's current weaknesses in performance and 
potential development in skills, understandings and values in areas not 
directly related to existing performance. The rational assessment of senior 
management characteristic of the previous model is replaced by the staff 
member's own assessment. The staff member would then seek to meex those 
felt needs by utilizing available resources. The choice of resources will 
be at the initiative of staff, as will the evaluation of the effectiveness 
of resources utilized. Outside agencies, as well as ;:he college itself, 
may provide assistance in the teacher's recognition of his own requirements 
and in further supporting the staff member implement acquired skills and 
understandings in the educational setting. The important point to note is 
that senior college management has no influence in the process and external 
agencies have only an indirect influence. 

This model has been illustrated in Figure 3.3, which again is basically 
the same as that presented by Yorke (1977). 
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Figure 3.3 The Staff Autonomy Model of Staff Devcl oj)ment^ 
(adapted from Yorke, 1977 ) 
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This management model for staff development is considered more 
appropriate to the professional character of teaching. Its proponents, 
such as Jackson (1971) and Thelen (1971), argue that lasting benefits are 
most likely to accrue from staff development activities when the process is 
self-initiated because of the increased commitment of staff. Both these 
writers suggest that the benefits of self-initiated staff development are 
different in nature than those derived from management directed staff 
development. They are more likely to be of the sort embraced by the broad 
understandings of staff development described earlier - both personal and 
professional growth are the concern of this model of staff development. 

Thelen adds a further perspective to the usefulness of this model, one 
which is a recurring theme throughout this report. We quote from a comment- 
ary by Rubin (1971) on the article by Thelen already cited: 

The teacher, he [Thelen] asserts, no longer is driven by the missionary 
zeal that once was a hallmark of the helping profession. And it is 
this estrangement from the inner motives of teaching which Thelen 
believes should be a dominant target of continuing education activities 
... he urges that we rekindle the teacher's awareness of alternatives, 
his interest in the introspective examination of his actions, and his 
desire for a self-initiated change. In this way we may be able to 
interrupt the cultural forces that are making teaching more of an 
"out-and-out occupation" and less of an "almost-prof ession" 
(Rubin, 1971:103) 

But there are weaknesses in this approach to the management of staff 
development. Most noticeable is dependence upon the staff members* 
perceptions of their own requirements, both current and future, and then 
their .planning abilities to meet such requirements. These are not simple 
matters, particularly as far as technical and further education is concerned. 
We have already noted that a substantial group of TAPE teachers, for example, 
may be deficient in teaching skills and knowledge of their specialist field. 
While they may be aware of a general requirement for further education in 
each of these areas they may not be aware of their specific requirements. 
For this they need to rely upon providing or support agencies, such as 
staff development officers within or external to the college, teaching 
colleagues or even personnel from industry. It is this reliance upon 
external agencies which is a problem and which reduces the effectiveness of 
this model. In many instances staff may not have ready access to skilled 
personnel able to assist in planning their further professional development, 
apart from their more experienced, and generally senior, colleagues. This 
would be typical of the situation in many rural areas. However such 
colleagues are usually line managers whose role may be more closely associated 
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with the institutional management model of staff development. Skills and 
attitudes of these staff may not be of the type characteristic of the 
supportive environment necessary for self- initiated professional development. 

A second major weakness parallels one we have expressed with the 
institutional management model, namely the generation of conflict due to 
incongruence between the needs of the institution and those of the individual. 
Similarly with the staff autonomy model of staff development. College staff 
are unlike many other professionals in that they work together in large 
groups and are therefore subject to many of the forces which operate in 
large organizations. It is quite possible that individual staff members, 
on their own initiative, may develop skills in areas that are not held 
important by other members of their college or not congruent with the pre- 
dominant educational orientation of the college. Due to the broad and ill- 
defined nature of education this is more likely than in other fields such 
as medicine. In these cases conflict between staff may be generated, with 
a resultant decrease in the educational effectiveness of both the staff and 
institution. 

Other weaknesses in this approach which could be mentioned include a 
lack of applicability to college development programs and its total dependence 
upon the willingness of staff to participate in staff development when there 
are no formal incentives for staff to do so. Finally, it is necessary to 
raise the twin issues of evaluation and accountability in relation to the 
precision with which the seven managerial tasks identified previously can 
be implemented. Staff development, when conceived of at a State or national 
level, is a very 'open' affair based on the staff autonomy model. The 
responsibility for many of the managerial tasks rests with individual staff 
members and one can envisage the diverse manner in which each of these tasks 
might be carried out. To be perfectly fair it could be expected that many 
staff would formulate a set of aims for their continuing education and 
evaluate progress towards accomplishing such aims; some may even' see it as 
necessary to disseminate newly acquired understandings among colleagues. 
However this makes the process of evaluation of overall State or national 
programs rather difficult, since the evaluation process remains particular 
to the staff members themselves, as do the evaluative methods and criteria. 
It is at this point that staff in technical and further education can be 
differentiated from other professional groups. Unlike members of the 
established professions, college staff have access to specific funds for the 
purpose of their continuing professional development. Proponents of the 




institution-management model would argue the necessity to evaluate participa- 
tion in funded staff development activities in order to justify public ex- 
penditure, Yorke (1977) in discussing a similar approach to the management 
of staff development in Further and Higher Education in England sums up this 
feeling well: 

The massive act of faith required on the part of management to finance 
this approach to staff development may not be forthcoming, particularly 
in a harsh economic climate. (Yorke, 1977:166) 

Appi-oaches to Management: A Sununary 

We have described two possible approaches to the management of staff develop- 
ment in technical and further education. Both have their limitations. The 
first model limits the professional autonomy of staff whilst the latter 
reduces the integrity of the institution as a whole. Attempts have been 
made to reconcile these difficulties by constructing managerial stvategies 
that are sensitive to both the needs and interests of individual :,taff 
members and the overall needs of the institution or system. In ^hese models 
the providing agencies, particularly those of the system itself, organize 
staff development activities that they feel are relevant to both sets of 
needs; there is also generally the opportunity for staff, through trade 
and teaching associations, and senior management, to influence the types of 
activities offered. In this way staff maintain their professional autonomy 
and are free to select those activities which they believe are in their best 
interests. The assumption is, of course, that when confronted with activ- 
ities that are thought to be important by the providing agencies and senior 
management staff may also see the need to attend such activities. As a 
result both institutional and individual staff needs are met. 

A further feature of these approaches to the management of staff 
development is the expected collaboration between senior management and 
staff. The intention is to discuss what each sees as their respective needs 
and plan accordingly. However this process is fraught with difficulties. 
Effective communication between senior management and individual staff 
members only occurs after a framework for that communication has been 
established. This does not simply mean some organizational procedures. 
What is required is a set of understandings about the continuing professional 
development of staff that is shared by all concerned and which, for both 
parties, adequately defines the process. Until this state of consensus is 
reached then the management of staff development will move in either of the 
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two directions reflected by the two models already described. Once a common 
understanding of staff development is established then it may be possible, 
and we use the world 'may* advisedly, to design a program catering for both 
institutional and staff needs. The fragility of this process is further 
emphasized in a period of restricted funding. 

Figure 3,4 illustrates the collaborative model for the management of 
staff development. Staff members and senior management assess the needs of 
the institution and staff. Following discussion of these perceived needs, 
agreement upon the relative priorities attached to each is reached. Staff 
then participate in staff development activities pertinent to those areas of 
staff development felt most important. While these activities are organized 
by agencies external to the college, both staff and senior management have the 
opportunity to influence the types of activities offered. Evaluation of 
program outcomes is the responsibility of staff participating in the program 
as well as that of senior management. Judgments made about the effectiveness 
of the program, or a staff member's attendance at a particular activity, 
result from joint appraisal rather than from benefits or deficiencies perceived 
by either participants or senior management. The collaborative approach to 
the management of staff development seems the most relevant to the present 
situation in Australian technical and further education, where staff possess 
considerable autonomy and senior management is formally responsible for the 
management of the staff development program. 
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Figure 3,4 The Collaborative Model of Staff Development 
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There remain many aspects of the management of staff development which 
we have failed to mention. Some of these will discussed in later sections. 
For the moment this outline of the elements processes of staff development 
IS sufficient to enable a focusing upon t^'o'-o strategies appropriate for its 
evaluation. Many of the issues raised have direct bearing upon such strate- 
gies. The breadth of definition of r Lai development held by various levels 
of the system implies a diversity of evaluative criteria, some of which may 
not be seen as legitimate by other sections of technical and further 
education. The wide variety of possible activities on which to base the 
further education of staff emphasizes the need to evaluate their relative 
effectiveness in regard to an equally wide range of staff development out- 
comes. The managerial tasks which we have identified all contribute to the 
success or otherwise of the program and are relevant to its evaluation. 
Above all the identification of an appropriate management model for the con- 
tinuing education of staff in technical and further education must be con- 
sidered as a precursor to the construction of a methodology to evaluate 
staff development programs. 
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CHAPTER 4 



A DESCRIPTION OF TWO STAFF DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 

The report to this stage has described rather generally the management of 
staff development in technical and further education; only minor reference 
has been made to the Australian situation. The purpose of this chapter is 
to examine, by means of secondary data, the management of staff development 
in two Australian State TAPE systems. It represents a necessary stage in 
the development of an evaluative methodology. Such a process indicates 
many of the contextual variables that may be peculiar to technical and 
further education in Australia and which may influence the continuing 
professional development of staff. 

The framework used to organize the descriptive data encompasses the 
seven policy management tasks mentioned in the previous chapter. These are: 

1 the formulation of aims; 

2 the provision of financial, co-ordinating and decision-making 
resources and arrangements; 

3 the specification of broad program content; 

4 the formulation of an accreditation policy; 

5 the evaluation of progress and outcomes of policy; 

6 the dissemination of findings throughout the system; 

7 the promotion of ongoing research into system needs. 

Firstly, the Victorian Technical Schools Division staff development 
program is considered. This is treated at both the State and college level. 
The staff development programs of the South Australian Department of Further 
Education is then discussed, but only at the State level as insufficient 
secondary data was available for the purpose of a college level analysis. 

Staff Development in Victorian Technical and Further Education 

The staff development program in Victorian technical and further education 
is decentralized. Colleges possess considerable autonomy in implementing 
policy for the continuing professional development of their staff. However 
the major responsibility for the formulation of policy resides with a 
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central staff development standing committee (SDSC) . This committee 
represents various interests from both within and outside the system and is 
directly linked to the Division of Teacher Education as well as the Technical 
Schools Division. Although the committee may differ slightly from year to 
year it generally consists of: 

The Assistant Director of Technical Education (TAPE Curriculum and 
Operations) 

• A member of Board of Inspectors, Technical Schools Division 
A nominee of Director of Teacher Education 

• A nominee of TAPE Services, Planning Services Division 

• A nominee of State College of Victoria at Hawthorn 

• A TAPE principal nominee 

A non-teaching staff nominee 
Two teacher nominees 

A college staff development officer nominee 

two persons nominated by the Director of Technical Education for 
their interest, involvement, and/or expertise and their ability 
to contribute to the advancement of staff development 

a nominee of the Council of Adult Education 

a nominee of the Department of Agriculture 

This committee has produced a detailed policy statement (TAPE Policy 
Statement, 1979) which provides a useful basis for discussing the seven 
policy management tasks which were identified in the preceding chapter. It 
is worth noting that the policy statement results not only from the 
deliberations of the standing committee but also reflects contributions 
made by colleges. Each of the managerial tasks will now be considered in 
the light of this policy statement to give an indication of how the staff 
development program is organized at the State level. A description of the 
management of staff development at the college level will then follow. 

The Management of Staff Development at the Victorian System Level 
1 Pormulation of aims at the State level 

A variety of possible definitions for staff development has been noted in 
Chapter 2, some being rather narrow and others quite broad. The following 




definition provided by the standing committee clearly reflects the broader 
views of staff development: 

Staff development is a concerted, consistent and continuous process 
that increases the ability of each person to function both pro- 
fessionally and personally, with the overall aim of improving the 
quality of technical and further education . (TAFE Policy Statement 
1979) 

Within this broad definition are a number of important points. Firstly, 
there is the notion that staff development is an ongoing process as far as 
the staff member is concerned and not a process that is needed at various, 
often indeterminate, points in the staff member's career. Implicit in the 
definition is an understanding of staff development that is proactive, 
rather than retroactive, and one that is more closely associated with a 
growth model rather than defect model of sttiff development.^ Secondly, 
staff development is concerned with both the professional and personal 
abilities of staff. At a later point the policy statement elaborates on 
what is meant by personal development and, for example, includes the develo 
ment of both communication skills and interpersonal relationships. It has 
been deliberately left quite open as to what constitutes legitimate staff 
development by the standing committee since it believes that such decisions 
.should be taken by individual colleges. However, and this is the third 
point, there is the assumption that further development in abilities and 
attitudes should lead to an improvement in the quality of technical and 
further education; it should not result merely in the enhancement of the 
individual staff member. 

The specific aims of the State staff development program can be 
interpreted within this understanding of staff development. Four specific 
aims are listed by the standing committee. These are: 

(a) to raise the ability of individuals to manage their own 
professional and personal development; 

(b) to improve the ability of individuals to diagnose problems and 
work towards their solution; 

(c) to improve the functioning of individuals within groups. Such 
groups can be defined as teaching departments, colleges, regions, 
curriculum and special interest areas, or the system generally. 

(d) to improve the ability of individuals to cope with change, and 
especially to adjust to the changing requirements of TAFE. (TAFE 
Policy Statement 1979:5) 



See for example Jackson (1971). 
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It is clear that the specific aims of the program remain at a fairly 
general level. The first aim, and possibly the second, relates to the 
management of staff development. It suggests that the standing committee 
envisages the management of staff development approaching at least in the 
longer term the staff autonomy model described earlier. At the same time 
the committee recognizes in the third aim the importance of organizational 
processes at the various levels of the system, and the necessity for programs 
to be directed towards their further development. The possible incompata- 
bility between these aims has already been noted. A noticeable omission 
from the specific aims is a consideration of the more typical staff needs 
of either the professional or personal kind. Instead they are included in 
the rather general context of the last aim and then examined later in the 
policy statement. But even then only management and administrative needs 
are directly specified as requiring immediate support (TAPE Policy Statement 
1979, paragraph 7.6d). 

There are a number of important aims not explicitly stated but which 
can be derived from a reading of the entire policy statement. Two should 
be mentioned. The first is to encourage colleges and technical schools to 
demonstrate greater initiatives in staff development and broaden the 
availability of staff development opportunities to all their staff. The 
second is that there should be a more systematic and planned organization 
of staff development in the TAPE institutions. It is interesting to quote 
the rationale behind this latter objective: 

Evidence of a systematically planned and executed staff development 
program will be increasingly important in sustaining the level of 
funding under the States Grants CTertiary Education Assistance) Act. 
(TAPE Policy Statement 1979, paragraph 12.6). 

This is similar to the justification used by those who argue for the senior 
management model of staff development. Again this raises the difficulty of 
designing a systematically planned program which fosters the ability of 
staff members to manage their own professional development. 

In summary the understanding of staff development used at the State 
level incorporates both the professional and personal needs of the staff 
member and the organizational or corporate needs of the college or technical 
school. The specific aims of the program reflect this breadth of definition 
and also emphasize the role of the staff member in his or her own pro- 
fessional development 
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2 Financial, co-ordinating and decision-making arrangements 

Recommendations to the Director of Technical Education for the distribution 
of funds granted by the Tertiary Education Commission for staff development 
to the Victorian Technical Schools Division are the responsibility of the 
staff development standing committee. In particular these recommendations 
are concerned with the balance between the college and technical school 
programs and centrally supported activities. Table 4,1 provides a summary 
of the approximate allocation of funds by the committee for the 1978 program. 

The balance seen in these figures is typical of the distribution of 
funds in recent years. It should be noted that the non-teaching program 
referred to in the table is the responsibility of a standing committee work- 
ing party which includes a non-teaching representative. Other opportunities 
exist for non-teaching staff in the normal col lege -based programs. The 
machinery for the distribution of funds to both college-based programs and 
centrally-supported activities is as follows: 

Allocation of funds to colleges/schools . The allocation of funds to 
colleges and technical schools is based »upon a variety of factors, including 
scope and scale of TAPE operations, evidence of purposeful use of previous 
grants and ability to expend those grants, and special needs in exceptional 
cases* (TAPE Staff Development Instruction Document 1978/3). Colleges are 
requested to make submissions for such funding, stipulating the anticipated 
staff development program for teaching staff, non-teaching staff, part-time 
teachers and proposed college-initiated and central ly- initiated activities. 
In addition they are also asked to include anticipated details of costing 
and the proposed number of staff participating. For the 1978 staff develop- 
ment program the colleges were asked to submit a minimum program and an 
optimum program. The minimum program was to be based upon the previous 
year»s level of funding plus indexation, plus an expected increase of five 
per cent. The optimum program was intended to more closely reflect the 
needs of the institution. 

The submission presented by the colleges and technical schools for the 
1978 staff development program varied greatly in both scope and detail. In 
addition not all institutions applied for staff development funding. Of 
68 institutions eligible for funding, 15 institutions failed to make an 
application, 12 of which were technical schools. Those institutions which 
did not make an application still received an allocation of staff development 
funds. In one case the lack of an application from a technical school was 
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Table 4.1 Allocation of Funds for Staff Development in Victoria - 1978 





Amount 
al located 


Percentage 
of total 
allocation 


Colleges and schools with TAPE components 


$ 

230,000 


64.2 


Centrally-supported programs for non-teaching 
staff 


20,000 


5,6 


Council of Adult Education 


12,000 


3.4 


a 

Central programs, administrative costs , 
TAPE personnel without access to college/ 
school grants and Standing Committee 
conunitments 


SO, 000 


25.1 


Contingency reserve^ 


6,000 


1,7 




358,000 


100,0 



^ Includes salaries for printer (full-time), typist (full-time) and 
administrative assistant (part-time) . 

^ Por the year 1978 this was given as a supplementary grant to colleges to 
meet additional demands that were considered of high priority by the 
executive of the standing committee (staff development). 



quite deliberate: the senior management of the institution believed that 
there had been too much emphasis on staff development in the preceding years 
and that this was an attempt to reduce further disruption to the school 
curriculum. Evidently staff development was not seen as a continuous pro- 
cess. No information was available on the other non-applicants but we 
assume that in most cases it was an oversight. This issue raises the 
interesting question of whether institutions which do not apply for funding 
should receive funds. The argument to justify their allocation is that by 
infusing funds, even unwanted funds, that are tagged to specific purposes 
into the institutions, then the funds may well be used by staff who are 
interested. Of course th's is dependent upon the 'grass-roots' staff having 
access to staff development circulars and other information, the distribu- 
tion of which may still be curtailed by senior management. 

It would appear that the most important basis on which funds are 
allocated is the size of the TAPE institutions, rather than specific needs 
that may characterize their functioning. The nett effect of this has been 
that colleges have been allocated funds which, allowing for adjustments 
mentioned above, are roughly comparable over the 1977-1979 period. This 




therefore makes the major purpose of the submission one of forward planning 
for the institution rather than as a basis for distribution of staff develop- 
ment funds. 

A detailed examination of these submissions is presented in the section 
dealing with the management of staff development at the college level. 

Allocation of funds for central ly>.supported activities . The allocation 
of funds for centrally-supported activities is also based upon calling for 
submissions. Central funds are available to organizers of State-wide 
activities, such as subject associations and subject standing committees. 
They are also available to participants in such activities who do not have 
access to college or technical school funds. Individuals who wish to obtain 
central support for overseas study tours also make application to the stand- 
ing committee for funding, and in Chapter 6 we detail the information 
required in that application. 

In brief, the staff development standing committee receives submissions 
from individual colleges and technical schools for the funding of the college- 
and school-based programs. The committee also receives submissions from 
organizers and intending participants of activities requiring central support. 
It is the role of the executive^ of the standing committee to examine these 
proposals and recommend accordingly to the standing committee. Since most 
applicants have the opportunity to discuss their submission with the 
executive officer (staff development) prior to application, few submissions 
are rejected by this committee. 

Other de cision-making and co-ordinating arrangements . The staff 
development standing committee is also responsible for making policy 
recommendations on a wide variety of staff development issues. Of high 
importance are its policy recommendations on particular staff development 
strategies such as overseas study tours, return to industry, staff exchange, 
staff leave and more recently, interstate travel. The committee has already 
formulated policy on some of these; for others, such as industrial leave, 
policy is still at the working party stage. Furthermore the staff development 
standing committee is empowered to make recommendations on the operation of 
the TAPE staff development support unit to the Director of the Technical 
Schools Division, 



^ The executive during 1978/79 consisted of the executive officer (staff 
development), and the two representatives of the Technical Schools 
Division and the Division of Teacher Education. 
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Possibly the most important function of the standing committee is its 
co-ordinating role between the various facets of the program. This could 
more properly be described as its 'developmental* function, and includes the 
obvious co-ordination between centrally-supported and college-based programs. 
It also sees as its responsibility a co-ordination between these staff 
development programs and programs initiated by other sections of the Technical 
Schools Division, such as TAPE services. 

This concludes consideration of the major funding and decision-making 
arrangements that characterize the staff development program at the State 
level. A third major managerial task is the specification of program content. 

3 The specification of the breadth of the program 

The specification of broad program content occurs both directly and 
indirectly. Direct specification of content may result from two sources. 

The first is through the role of working parties established by the 
standing committee. For example, the Management/Administration working party, 
after an assessment of staff development needs in management and administra- 
tion for senior staff, has organized during 1979 a series of short courses 
relevant to those needs. The Needs/Priorities working party have beer, 
examining strategies for the further development of organizational or college 
processes. Two other working parties have been involved with ir.ore basi: 
aspects of the teacher's professional development. The first has been 
developing a structure for mini-courses dealing with objectives-writirg, 
programmed instruction ana mastery lear.iing. The second currently 
investigating industrial leave as a strategy for keepixg up to date with 
specialist knowledge. 

It is clear that the range of content avea-. with whi.ch wovkii.j parties 
have been involved is extremely broad and is congruent widi the definition 
and aims of staff development specified in the 19/^ policy statement. 

The second is in the types of ai:tivlties that ars certvally supported. 
A total of 73 activities for teaching staff were centrally supported durin,! 
1978. Of these 41 were activities that involved groups of teachers attenf^ • 
ing seminars and workshops. The remainder concerned individual staff 
wishing to attend conferences, both intra- and interstate, oi unvivrta?\e 
overseas study tours. The focus of these activities was not narrow. 
Although most of che groap seminars and workshops concentrated upon teaching 
skills and specialist knowledge related to specific components of the r/llabus. 
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activities proposod by individuals tended to bo far more broad ranging. 
One activity worth noting was the funding of a technical school's evaluation 
of its first six years. In this instance the further developiront of staff 
was coincidental with the explicit objective of the activity. 

Eleven different centrally-supported courses were made available 
during 1978 to uon- teaching staff for their further development. To indi- 
cate the wide coverage of these courses a full list of topics is included: 
Basic accounting for school administration 
Law for everyday business 
Basic office skills 
Moeting preparation and minutes 
Telephone techniques 

EUP course for administrative personnel 
Computer accounting 
Public speaking 
Public relations 
Typing techniques 

Technical schools administration course 

The breadth of program content which is evident in centrally-supported 
activities is similar to that dealt with by standing committee working 
parties. The standing committee also indirectly influences the breadth of 
programs at the college level. At a time of limited funding, colleges and 
technical schools are more likely to focus upon program content that is 
more basic to their functioning. Needs that are not of immediate relevance 
are likely to receive a lower priority. A further influence upon the 
breadth of program content adopted is the requirement of half-yearly 
a .countability statements from each college and technical school. These 
provide the standing committee with the opportunity to examine the types 
of programs operating at the college level. The impression one gains from 
the standing committee is that all, or at least nearly all, activities 
listed in these accountability statements are considered legitimate forms 
of staff development. 
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4 The formulation of an accreditation policy 



Currently the Victorian Technical Schools Division has no policy concerning 
accreditation for attendance at staff development activities. No working 
party has been established for this purpose, nor have any individuals been 
funded to examine its implications. From discussions with the executive of 
the standing conunittee it appears that the committee does not see accredita- 
tion or the pursuit of formal qualifications as relevant to its current pro- 
gram of staff development, 

5 The evaluation of progress and outcomes of policy 

The possibility for a systematic evaluation of the staff development program 
at the State level is limited to two sources. 

The accountability statements provided by the colleges and technical 
schools are a source of evaluation data. In particular these reports ask 
colleges and schools to state program policies, priorities and methods used 
to evaluate programs as well as a qualitative statement concerning each 
activity. However little guidance is provided to those completing the 
accountability statements and this clearly reduces their usefulness. So 
far these data have only been used as a basis for rather informal evaluations 
of the overall staff development program. 

Secondly, there is systematic evaluation of centrally supported seminars 
and workshops. In making submissions to the staff development standing 
committee organizers of such activities are asked to indicate the proposed 
method(s) of evaluating the effectiveness of the activity. Organizers are 
also given assistance in this regard by the staff development support unit. 
The executive officer (staff development) estimated that nearly all 
organizers completed some form of program evaluation. It should be noted 
that most of these evaluations focused upon immediate program outcomes and 
teaching/learning processes inherent in the activity. The evaluation reports 
are fed back to subject area standing comm:.ctees etc. and are not used in an 
overall evaluation of the centrally-supported staff development program. 

6 The dissemination of findings throughout the system 

The staff development standing committee has little influence over the 
dissemination of information derived from college-based programs. However 
it does have considerable responsibility for the dissemination of information 
from a number of centrally-supported activities. For example, in 
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applications for Intoratato travel, applicants must iiullcato 'the moans by 
which an evaluation of the experiences will he made available to other 
teachers and the TAFE system In general' (TAFt: circular No. 11, 2/1978). 
' In practice however most of the responsibility for the dissemination of 
information after the activity rests with the individual, A similar comment 
can be mudo in regard to overseas .study tours. Wliat does occur is that a 
listing of all reports held by the executive officer (staff development) is 
included in the staff development circulars to all colleges and technical 
schools. A major limitation of this form of dissemination strategy is that 
teachers may not see the circulars or not realize a report's relevance due 
to the generally short captions by which reports are described. 

^ The promotion of ongoing research into system needs 
The 1979 policy statement of the standing committee acknowledges the 
importance of clarifying the needs and priorities of TAPE staff throughout 
the State and recommends ongoing research for this purpose. It can reasonably 
be expected that such research will be the major aim of a series of activi- 
ties which the standing committee has referred to as special investigations.^ 

A major piece of research carried out so far has been the evaluation 
of the needs of senior staff in TAPE, with particular reference to managerial 
and administrative needs. This study was commissioned by the standing 
committee, implemented by Professor Mackay and his colleagues of Monash 
University, and may be regarded as an extremely important input to policy 
formulation. This study will be discussed in Chapter 6. 

Other notable research has been in the field of organizational 
development and in the analysis of the needs of part-time staff and factors 
affecting their teaching. Each of these studies was implemented by working 
parties of the standing committee but has obtained major inputs from 
external groups such as the State College of Victoria (Hawthorn) and TAPE 
services . 

Obviously the importance of ongoing research into the many aspects of 
staff development is not underestimated at the State level and there appears 
a growing commitment in this area. However it would seem that at least in 
the short term most major research activities will be undertaken by external 

^ The relevant section of the policy statement is as follows: 

Special Investigations: This involves investigations of specific 
matters of interest and concern to TAPE. in this State, (TAPE Policy 
Statement, 1979) 




research organizations, Stato ColloKo Hawthorn antl TAlMi nurvlcofi, aiul fiuklocl 
by tho Htandlng coininittoo. 

This conclutlos i\ discussion of tho sovon major managorlal tasks of tho 
Victorian staff dovolopmont standing commlttoo, Tho next section will 
explore the extent to which each of these tasks operate at tho college 
level . 

The Management of Staff Pevelopment at tho Victorian College/School Level 

In order to gain an overall impression of how colleges and technical schools 
manage their staff development programs an extensive examination of two 
documents was carried out. These documents were (1) the submissions for 
funding for 1978 and (2) the half year accountability statements for that 
period. Each of these has been already referred to in the previous section. 
It seemed appropriate to consider documents pertaining to the 1978 college 
year as they could most likely provide valuable contextual information for 
the major data gathering phase of this study later in the year. 

Not all colleges and technical schools did in fact complete the funding 
submissions and the half year accountability statements. It was noted 
earlier that 15 of the 68 institutions eligible for staff development fund- 
ing failed to make the relevant submission. In the case of the accounta- 
bility statements only 44 of the possible 68 had been returned to the 
Technical Schools Division within a reasonable time of the due date. Not- 
withstanding, these responses provided an adequate sample for exploratory 
purposes in this study. The documents gave some insi^ats into the conduct 
of a number of managerial tasks in a broad range of colleges and technical 
schools, even if the sample was not entirely representative of the total 
population. They were particularly useful in regard to the types of aims 
which guided the programs, the criteria used to allocate funds, the breadth 
of program content and the overall decision-making arrangements in the 
institutions. Some information was provided about the dissemination of 
information derived from activities and the evaluation of those activities; 
however both accreditation policy and the promotion of ongoing research 
would not seem relevant managerial tasks at the college/school level. 
Finally, it should be pointed out that where comparisons are made between 
the data derived from the two documents, the samples of colleges and tech- 
nical schools providing these two sets of data are the same. That is we 
have presented analyses of only those submissions for funding from the 44 
colleges which forwarded accountability statements. Prior comparable analyses 
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Indicate th..t tl.oro woru no appuront dUToronoon Lullcntod hcwoon ,:hu data 
ot this roclucod .sainplo a.ul that provUlocI hy all coUoko. and r.ochnlc-al 
schools which complotod fuiullng siihinlss Ions . 

At the colleso and technical school level the policy fomutatlng body 
is usually a staff development co«lttee. ThlH Is thu opinion of the 
executive officer (staff development) and is evident fo.n an examination of 
the accountability statements, nighteen colleges/schools Indicated that 
policy and funding decisions were formulated by „ staff devolopment committee 
Four stated that such decisions were the prerogative of a group of heads of ' 
department and four institutions had designated a particular staff member 
to control the staff development program. It was not possible to deduce the 
decision-making arrangements in the remaining colleges and technical schools 
Which had completed accountability statements. However it should be noted 
that 17 colleges within the Technical Schools Division do possess an 
education services officer or staff development officer whose role includes 
one of program co-ordination. ^ How then do those in charge of staff develop- 
ment at this level of the system implement each of the managerial tasks? 

It Should be stressed that the documents were not designed for the 
purpose to which they were put in the present study. This necessitated, on 
the part of the researchers, a fairly subjective assessment of the documents 
within a framework developed independently of those completing them. 

^ The formulation of nimc; 

Twenty six of the colleges and technical schools which returned half year 
accountability statements indicated the aims that had been adopted for their 
staff development program during 1978. This was in response to a general 
question asking information about the college/school policy and priorities 
when allocating funds.^ Table 4.2 summarizes the major aims mentioned. 

Clearly the overall thrust of the staff development programs in these 
colleges was directed to the teachers- improvement of classroom practices 
A feature of some programs was the emphasis upon educational administration 
Skills for both senior teaching and senior non-teaching staff. A notable 
omission from the aims listed in Table 4.2 was any explicit aim related to 
junior' non-teaching staff and their continuing development. One final 

The role of education services offirprQ uin u„ j- 
^ which deals With the specif irsLlrde^eloJL'n: n'^e^dsM' thLe'^^^" 
2 Appendix 1 contains a copy of each of the documents which were examined. 
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Nuiiibur of colluiJoH/HchoolH which 
Posslblo iiiina "f atiil't" aovelopmont Imllcivtod this »» "» iilm 



SkllU dlructly rolatcil to toiichliiK 

Goneral oduciitlonul ilovoloiiinont (not 
directly rolatod to cvirront touching) 

Skills in od»cutional administrutlon ^ 



Skills in organizing a staff mombors 
own staff dovelopmont 



2 



College (organizational) development 4 
Other ' 



point in regard to the formulation of aims should be mentioned. Very few 
colleges or technical schools presented a specific set of program aims but 
rather most indicated their aims at a very general level. The usefulness 
of the item on the accountability statement to either the staff development 
standing committee or the college/school itself is therefore open to 
1 

question. 

2 Financial, co-ordinating and decision-making arrangements 
The criteria on which funds are distributed to staff for their continuing 
development are extremely varied among the thirty colleges and technical 
schools which supplied relevant data. Some of these criteria are purely 
mechanical and without reference to a desired set of outcomes. For example, 
four of the institutions divided the funds between departments on the basis 
of number of staff and three others based the distribution on each depart- 
ment's share of funds in the past. Some of the criteria involved an 
estimate of the extent of change likely to result at the teacher, department 
and college levels - 16 institutions mentioned this as a criterion. Within 



1 The executive officer (staff development) has stressed that the purpose of 
11:T^T:Z\.. accountability sta.e^nt was - -courage co eges and 
schools to establish program goals. This nas oeen a J 
hem ind he feels that the accountability ^^^^^--^^^^t^: schoo s ab Uty 
have indicated a considerable improvement in the colleges/scnoois 

to specify program goals. 
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this criterion was tho lilwa that hiiulrt ti|u)i»hi bo dlrmMod to thosu not i vl t ior< 
which wouUi provUly tliti luaxliiunn houorit to rho Hroatiuu; inimhor of nturf, A 
fow collegoH liullcatoil a proforonco for autlvltlos Inltlatoil mnl orHanlztuI 
within the CO I logo a.s thoy holiovncl tho.so woro moro llkuly to proiUico wlilo- 
apreaU bonoflt, By contvuHt, Hoino of tho MiimlliH' Innt ItutlouH |)lacoil 
rollunco upon contra I ly-sopporttul actlvitlos n% tlioy thrnrxMvufi larkuil 
sufficient oxportlHo to Implomoat courHon aiut nujnliom of HtalT to mako sucl\ 
courses a worthwhile proposition. 

Requests for funding for stafC dovolopinoat programs haaml upon those 
sorts of criteria and the above inentlouui! alniii amounted to $331,554 tTom 29 
colleges and $79,715 from 24 technical schools. This was C(|ulvalent to 
average requests of $11,432 and $5916 respectively. A summary has been 
provided in Table 4.3 of the amount of funding requested for staff develop- 
ment programs in 1978, together with a summary of the amount of funds 
allocated for this purpose. An amount of $183,400 was allocated to all colleges 
(average : $5916) and $46,600 to ull technical schools (average : $1294). 

Table 4.3 indicates that wide discrepancies existed between the amount 
of funding requested and the amount allocated. However such discrepancy was 
not evenly spread and many colleges and technical schools requested funds 
according to the guidelines suggested by the staff development standing 
committee. In contrast, other instituions requested more than twice their 
previous year's allocation, and one institution requested thirteen times 
that amount. Evidently these institutions either did not take the guide- 
lines seriously or else the decision-making arrangements within the 
institutions were not consistent with such guidelines. 

Staff development activities that comprise these programs can be 
usefully characterized along a number of dimensions. These are (1) organizer 
of activity, (2) type of participants, (3) content or specialist field, 
(4) major aim of activity, (5) type of activity, (6) location of activity, 
(7) number of participants attending activity, and (8) cost of activity. 
Some of these characteristics are more suited to a description of the 
specification of program content and hence are discussed in the next section; 
others are more relevant to the criteria discussed above and are considered 
here. Data concerning individual staff development activities were provided 
by both documents. Firstly, the submissions for funding suggested the types 
of activities which those in charge of staff development thought appropriate 
for the 1978 college year. Secondly, the accountability statements 
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indicated the types of activities which actually occurred in the first six 
months of that year, Both sets of data are reported. 

Organizer of activity - centrally supported or not ? This question 
appeared logically to be the first to ask since one of the characteristic 
features of the Technical Schools Division staff development program is its 
balance between a centrally-supported set of activities and a college- 
initiated program encompassing activities provided by fl wide variety of 
organizations and personnel. Table 4.4 summarizes both the submissions for 
funding and the accountability statements in this regard. 

It is quite difficult for colleges and technical schools to assess in 
any detail what funds they may require for centrally-supported activities 
in the following year. This is because at the time institutions make their 
applications for funding the program for centrally-supported activities has 
not been finalized. 

Colleges and technical schools were also asked in their accountability 
statements to state whether the activities were college organized or 
externally organized. This latter category would of course include the 
centrally-supported activities described above. Twenty five per cent of 
activities were organized by the college and seventy three per cent initiated 
externally by industry, teaching associations and other organizations. 
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^ ^-^ The Characterization of Staff Development Activities According 
to Whether They Were Centrally Supported or Not 



Support for activity 



% 

activities in 
submission 
(N=672) 



% 

activities in 
accountability 
statement 



(N=385) 



Centrally- supported activities 



13.4 



9.4 



Non- cent rally- supported 
activities 



86.0 



87.0 



Unspecified 



.6 



3.6 



Participa nts of staff development activities - * target users' . One of 
the major decisions a staff development committee must make is who in the 
institution is eligible to attend activities and to whom will funds be 
allocated for that purpose. Most of those in charge of staff development 
would agree that all categories of staff are eligible to attend staff 
development activities. It is interesting therefore to examine the extent 
to which each of these categories are represented in the proposed and actual 
programs. Information about this issue is contained in Table 4.5. 

The rather high number of 'unspecifievi' activities in the accountability 
statements is a result of some colleges and technical schools listing 
activities at an extremely general level (even though the names of partici- 
pants might: have been included). Included in Table 4.5 is the percentage 
of TAPE staff employed by the Technical Schools Division for each of the 
three major categories at the end of 1977. It is apparent that while there is 
a substantial group of part-time lecturers employed, the college staff 
development committees do not consider this group to be of high priority in 
the planning and implementation of their programs. Alternatively, those 
committees might feel that part-time staff are unwilling to participate in 
the staff development program. 

It is also of interest to examine the specialist fields of those 
attending staff development programs. In Table 4.6 are listed the percentage 
of activities attended by staff members of each of the major teaching fields 
and non-teaching areas. Where appropriate we have also included an estimate 
of the percentage of staff in each of these specialist areas in the TAPE 
sPCtor of the Technical Division. This estimate is based upon the number 
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Table 4.5 Participants in Staff Development Activities Grouped 
According to Their Role in the College/School 



% of activities % of TAPE staff 

Category of % of activities in accountability employed by the Technical 

participant in submission statements Schools Division in 1977 

(N=672) (N=385) (TEC Statistics 1978) 



Ful 1-time 
teaching staff 


84.2 


67.6 


48.9 


Part-time 
teaching staff 


0.4 




36.9 


Newly inducted 
teaching staff 


0.3 


0.3 




Non-teaching 
staff 


9.9 


n.7 


14.2* 


Teaching/non- 
teaching staff 


1.5 


0.5 




Unspecified 


3.7 


17.9 




* This figure does not 


include 


part-time non-teaching staff. 





of student enrolments in each of the categories for streams 1-5 at the end 
of 1977 (TEC Statistics 1978), and which provides the basis for college and 
technical school staffing. 

Staff from almost all specialist fields of teaching are represented in 
both the proposed programs and those which were implemented. Unfortunately 
the rather large amount of missing data in the accountability statements 
severely limits the direct, comparisons which can be made between the first 
two columns of data and between the second and third. However it is fairly 
clear that staff representation, as defined by their area of specialization, 
in the funding submissions closely parallels their representation generally 
in technical and further education. There were two marked exceptions to 
this. In both the fields of business studies and general studies the number 
of participants in proposed staff development activities appears dispropor- 
tionately low. Although it could be expected that a large number of the 
unspecified category might be related to these f Js, this would not 
entirely explain the discrepancy. 

Number of participants attending the activitx^j . It was decided to 
examine the number of participants at each of the proposed and in^lemented 
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Table 4.6 Participants in Staff Development Activities Grouped 
According to Their Area of Specialization 



% of proposed 

activities with % of activities % of staff 

Area of specialization participants from with participants employed in this 

this area from this area specialist field* 
(N=672) (N=385) 



Applied Science 


2.8 


5.5 


5.8 


Art and Design 


4.2 


1.8 


2.7 


Building 


12.2 


6.5 


11.5 


Business Studies 


5.7 


4.9 


18.1 


Engineering 


32.7 


16.1 


30.7 


Rural and Horticulture 


2.7 


3.9 


2.7 


Music 


0.1 




.2 


Paramedical 






0.1 


Industrial Services 


4.0 


4.2 


4.7 


Personal Services 


4.8 


8.6 


2.8 


General Studies 


3.3 


7.5 


20.6 


Administration 


4.0 


5.2 


not available 


Educational Services, 








Library 


5.8 


7.0 


not available 


Other 


2.8 


1.7 




Unspecified 


14.9 


27.3 




* In effect this refers 


only to teaching staff. 







activities. This is relevant to a number of issues. For example, there is 
a suggestion in the literature about staff development that staff members 
who attend the same activity are able to gain support from each other on 
returning to the college situation, thereby facilitating the introduction 
of ideas and skills learnt from the activity. At the organizational level 
the number of staff attending an activity can be related to the flexibility 
of departments in their release of staff for staff development purposes. A 
shift in focus between the planning phase and the implementation phase of 
the 1978 program is evident from an inspection of Table 4.7. One reason 
could be that when departments are faced with staff requests to attend 
activities, their organizational procedures are not as flexible as is 
suggested from an examination of the submissions for funding. Staffing 
provision! might not allow more than one staff member from a department to 
attend a staff development activity. 
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Table 4.7 The Number of Participants Attending Staff Development 
Activities in 1978 







% of activities 




% of proposed 


with this number of 




activities with this 


participants in 




niimhpT o"f nar t i c inant s 


account a.h i 1 itv statements 


(N=672) 


(N=385) 


1 


19.8 


54.3 


2-5 


35.5 


29.1 


6-10 


12.6 


5,7 


11 - 19 


8.0 


1.8 


20 - 29 


5.2 


1.0 


30 - 49 


1.0 


2.1 


50 - 100 


3,0 


1,3 


100 + 


.9 




Unspecified 


14.0 


4.7 



The costs of individual activities . Cost is another important 
characteristic of a staff development activity as it directly affects the 
breadth of coverage a program may adopt during a period of limited funding. 
Table 4.8 is a summary of the expected costs per activity for those 
activities in the proposed programs together with comparable details for 
the activities undertaken in the first half of 1978. 



Table 4.8 Cost of Staff Development Activities in Both the Submissions 
for Funding and the Half Year Accountability Statements 
for 1978 



Cost ($) 


% of proposed 
activities with 
this cost 
(N=672) 


% of activities 
with this cost 
(N=385) 


< $100 


23.5 


72.2 


100 - 299 


39.1 


15.6 


300 - 599 


18.5 


6.0 


600 + 


15.3 


2.0 


Unspecified 


3.6 


4.2 




Location of activity . The location of a staff development activity 
is an important characteristic for several reasons. Firstly, those activi- 
ties which occur at a substantial distance from the staff member's college 
or technical school are likely to cause greater disruption to the organiza- 
tion and the individual staff member. To compensate one might expect 
greater and possibly different benefits in return. Secondly, there is a 
large group of educators (e.g. Eraut, 1972) who believe that college-based 
activities, i.e. activities occurring within the college organization, are 
more likely to result in enduring outcomes. However the applicability of 
this proposition to the sorts of outcomes relevant to technical and further 
ed.>.7ation is untested. Table 4.9 outlines the characteristics of both the 
proposed activities and those which actually occurred in regard to their 
location . 

With many of the activities it was extremely difficult to be specific 
about the location of the stated activity. This was particularly true in 
the assessment of those activities comprising the proposed programs, as the 
researchers were less certain, at that stage of the study, of the precise 
nature of many of the activities listed. However it is reasonable to 
assume that the great majority of activities listed as unspecified was 
either college-based or local, and more likely the latter. 

It is apparent from an examination of both documents that the 
appropriate locality for staff development activities will differ according 
to the type of institution. For example, the submission for funding and 
the accountability statement of a particular mono-purpose college can be 
summarized as follows: 

Anticipate d activities in 1978 (a) Specialist Conference, Sydney 

(b) Specialist Conference, Sydney 

(c) World Congress 1978, Singapore 

(d) Teachers Association Conference, 
Sydney 

(e) Seminars to be arranged 

Activitie s which occurred in (a) Training Course, Sydney 

first six months of 1 978 

Cbj Seminar (local) 

(c) Residential Conference 
(intrastate) 

(d) Short Course (local) 

(e) Specialist Conference, Sydney 

(f) Specialist Conference, Sydney 
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Table 4.9 The Location of Activities Described in Both the 



Submission for Funding^ and Accountability Statements 



% of proposed 

activities with % of activiti.*^^ 

Location of activity this location with th5s location 

(N=672) (N-38S) 



Within the college 


12.9 




Local 


12.5 


4i.O 


Intrastate 


19,8 


20.8 


Interstate 


15.3 


9.4 


Overseas 


0.9 


0.3 


Unspecified 


38.5 


20.0 



In contrast many of the activities listed in both documents from rural 
colleges and technical schools involved intrastate travel, either attending 
activities in Melbourne or attending those more regionally based. Each of 
these examples clearly has implications for the proposition regarding the 
appropriateness of college-based activities in technical and further 
education. 

3 The breadth of program content 

Decisions made about appropriate aims for a college/school staff development 
program influence the breadth of program content. Similarly decisions about 
who is to attend activities and the amount of funding available influence 
program coverage. 

This section is concerned with the content of staff development 
activities *• what is the activity's major aim and in what specialist area 
of knowledge is it focused? 

The major aims of staff development activities . The major aims of 
staff development programs for colleges and technical schools have already 
been identified. It is therefore interesting to examine the major aims of 
the activities proposed for 1978 and those which occurred in the first six 
months of 1978. Data concerning this is shown in Table 4.10. 

Both the major aims 'skills in specialist field' and 'skills in teach- 
ing method* are aims related to a staff member's teaching performance. 
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Table 4,10 The Major Aims of Proposed Activities for ? 978 
and Those Which Occurred in the First Half YeTr 



% of proposed % of activities 
activities with this occurring with this 
Major aim niajor aim major aim 
(N3672) (N=385) 



Unspecified 29,8 



40,0 
11,9 



Skills in specialist field 38,7 

Skills in teaching method e.s 

Understanding of a broad 
range of educational 

concepts 18,0 26,5 

Skills in management and 

administration 1,8 47 

Department/College 

development 4,3 
Other 



1,1 

0.9 1.8 



14,0 



These results are consistent with the main aim of the staff development 
program for colleges and technical colleges identified earlier, viz, skills 
directly related to teaching. The category 'understanding of a broad range, 
of educational concepts* may need some explanation. Many of the activities 
appeared not to relate to the evr^ryday activities of the teacher. Rather, 
their possible outcomes could either indirectly affect current teaching 
practice or produce effects in the future. One example of an 'indirect* 
outcome would be an increased understandinc of TAPE and an example of a 
future-orientated outcome would be a furthering of one's knowledge about the 
kinds of curricula operating in other colleges. Again the high number of 
activities from the funding submissions which could not confidently be 
classified should be noted. 

Specialist area of k nowledge . Another indicator of the breadth of 
program content is the specialist area of knowledge which characterizes a 
staff development activity. Some activities will be focused in one particu- 
lar area while others may involve differing areas of knowledge. To gain 
an indication of the breadth of program content related for example to the 
aim 'skill in one's specialist area', one could ask the question: For all 
those activities which possess this as the major aim, what specialist 
fields were represented in these activities by the participants? Cross- 
tabulation data specific to this question are reproduced in Table 4.11, 
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Table 4.11 The Area of Specialization of Those Activities which 
Possess the Major Aim 'Skill in a Specialist Area ' 



Area of specialization 


% of proposed 
activitie*; in 
this area of 
specialization 
(N=260) 


% of activities 
occurred in this area 
of specialization 
(N=154) 


Applied Science 


2.7 


8.4 


Art and Design 


6.5 


3.2 


Building 


15.4 


12.3 


Business Studies 


3.1 


3.2 


Engineering 


42.3 


21.2 


Din*'i1 anH HnTt"! nil t'liTP 


2 . 3 


7 .8 


Music 






Paramedical 






Industrial Services 


5.8 


6.5 


Personal Services 


7.7 


14.3 


General Studies 


0.4 


5.8 


Administration 


1.2 


3.2 


Education Services 
(including Library) 


8.8 


9.7 


Other 


1.6 


0.6 


Unspecified 


2.3 


3.9 



The breadth of program content when viewed in this way is extremely wide, 
covering most fields of teaching and non-teaching. 

Closely associated with the content of a program is the strategy by 
which that content is delivered to the participants. For the purpose of 
the present analysis it was sufficient to use a fairly straightforward 
classification of the different types of strategies employed. This is in 
contrast to attempts such as that by Tisher (1978) which grouped staff 
development strategies utilizing criteria analogous to those established by 
Bloom (1956). The resulting classification provides a basis for Table 4.12. 

Colleges and technical schools are prepared to use a wide range of staff 
development strategies within their staff development program. The tradit- 
ional forms of staff development activity such as lectures, seminars and 
conferences, still figure prominently in college programs. Also valued 
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Table 4.12 The Types of Strategies which Characterize 
Staff Development Programs 



Type of strategy 



% of proposed 
activities utilizing 
this strategy 
(N=672) 



% of activities 
which utilized this 
strategy 
(N=385) 









journals, films 


0.4 


1.3 


Meetings (e.g. subject 






association) 


1.0 


4.9 


Lectures/Seminar? 


13.8 


20.0 


Conferences 


14.7 


23.1 


Workshops/Deminst rat ions 


5.8 


13.2 


Courses/Training programs 


8.0 


12.7 


College visits 


9.8 


5.8 


Industrial visits 


16.9 


7.3 


Visits, not coded above 


4.0 


1.0 


Residential conferences 


3.6 


2.9 


Other 


4.4 


4.4 


Unspecified 


17.6 


3.4 



highly are visits to other colleges and industrial or commerical businesses. 
However in practice fewer staff attended these activities than is indicated 
by the proposed program. This raises the question of the ease with which 
staff can make effective contact with industry and commerce so that they 
may keep abreast of current trends. A number of documents included some 
activities which were interesting in that they indicated the breadth of 
what colleges view as lepitimate staff development activities. Among these 
were the following: 

(a) accreditation and moderation meetings; 

(b) staff dinners; 

(c) staff development reference materials and texts related to teaching; 

(d) membership of professional organizations; 
Ce) fees for tertiary education. 

These strategies for staff development represent very much a broadening of 
what many in the past have thought to be appropriate, staff development 
activities. ^ 
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In brief, program content is broadly conceived and the strategies by 
which it is presented are extremely diverse. While the major focus of 
activities is upon the staff member *s specialist knowledge, there are a 
broad range of aims within the program. The content is relevant to almost 
all full-time staff in technical and further education and staff are given 
the opportunity to achieve the program aims by means of a wide choice of 
strategies. 

4 Dissemination and evaluation of college-initiated programs 

Colleges and technical schools were requested to supply information regarding 
* method of evaluating programs' in the accountability statements (TAPE 
Staff Development Instruction Document 1978/3). This provided some useful 
information about the ways in which institutions evaluated their programs 
and then indirectly how information about the activities was disseminated. 

Twenty-one colleges and technical schools stated that staff who 
attended activities were expected to complete an evaluation form on their 
return to their department. Usually this was presented to the head of 
department and/or the staff development committee. Eleven colleges and 
technical schools relied upon verbal reporting to their departments as an 
evaluative procedure. Dissemination of information derived from activities 
was generally of an informal kind and relied upon participants discussing 
their experiences with their departmental colleagues. Only rarely was a 
more formal procedure mentioned. 

Twelve colleges and technical schools failed to answer this aspect of 
the accountability statement. 

5 A comment on the college/school level analyses 

This concludes an examination of how TAPE institutions in the Technical 
Schools Division manage their staff development programs. As mentioned at 
the beginning of the chapter its aim was largely descriptive but at the 
same time it was intended to highlight some of the issues that are relevant 
to an evaluation of staff development. Most importantly it indicated the 
difficulty of generalizing from data collected en masse from institutions. 
Often sections of the accountability statements were left incomplete or 
interpreted differently by those responding. A lack of clarity of definition 
was evident on a number of occasions and some of the categories which this 
study imposed on the data proved difficult to use. Nevertheless it proved 
a useful exercise in that it enabled a far clearer picture of staff 
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development in the Technical Schools Division to emerge than would have 
otherwise been possible. It was therefore a valuable first step in the 
development of an evaluative methodology for staff development. 

The Rol e of the Staff Development Support Unit 

Linking the college-initiated programs and the centrally-supported activities 
is a staff development support unit. In 1978^ this unit consisted of five 
Staff, two of whom acted as consultants and were executive officers of the • 
staff development standing committee. The remaining staff members were a 
full-time printer, a full-time typist and a part-time administrative 
assistant. The consultancy staff for this unit is not funded from the 
Special Purpose Grant (Staff Development) but from the general recurrent 
financial budget of the State Education Department. This unit serves four 
major functions : 

1 promotes a better understanding of the aims and processes of staff 
development at both the college and staff level; 

2 co-ordinates the use of relevant resources between TAPE colleges an4 
schools; 

3 disseminates information concerning staff development activities which 
have been held and which may be of use to a wider audience; 

4 assists staff and institutions in the management of their own staff 
development programs. 

These represent the major concerns of the Staff Development Support 
Unit. It is noticeable that one of their major functions is not the 
development and teaching of courses - rather their role is to co-ordinate 
relevant resources so that this may be done. 

The diagram in Figure 4.1 summarizes the relationships between the 
three components of the Victorian Technical Schools TAPE Staff Development 
Program. 



' offJSr SjafrdPVP^r"'''^.'" incorpora':e a co-ordinator - the executive 
S^Jort staff - "nsultants as well as the three 

' SragJap'^u'e!'"' ''^'^ Statement, 1979. 
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The Management of Staff Development in the Department of Further Education 
The overall management of staff development in the South Australian Department 
of Further Education is the responsibility of a Staff Development Committee. 
The Department's belief is that staff development needs are best met through 
a centrally organized approach rather than through a number of independent 
college initiatives. The committee has equal college and Head Office repres- 
entation and, in addition, possesses a permanent executive. This eleven- 
person committee consists of the following members: 

Executive 

Chairman: Deputy Director-General (operations) 
Secretary: Principal Education Officer (in-service) 
Executive Officer 

College Members 

Principal Representative: nominated by the congress of principals 
Representative of Senior Lecturers (Staff Development) 
Two Lecturer representatives 

Head Office Members 

Administration Division Representative 
Representative of Regional Superintendents 
Resources Division Representative 
Superintendent (Training and Development) 

There are three other elements which are important in the management of 
staff development within the Department of Further Education. The first is 
line management. In the Department all senior staff have responsibility 
for staff development and must provide staff development services in 
colleges. This includes the analysis of staff needs, implementing appropriate 
staff development programs and evaluating program outcomes. Secondly, there 
is a group of six full-time staff development officers. These senior 
lecturers (staff development) assist Principals in eleven metropolitan 
colleges in a wide variety of staff development activities. Thirdly, there 
is a staff development support unit - the Training and Development Branch - 
which provides general in-service programs and assists colleges, senior 
staff and individual staff members to fulfil their staff deveopment responsi- 
bilities. Policy formulated by the Staff Development Committee relates to 



^ Line management is a term used by the Department of Further Education to 
refer to senior staff who possess managerial responsibility. 




each of these three elements and therefore this committee represents the 
main policy generating structure for the Department's staff development 
program. Policies generated in this manner are then recommended to the 
Director-General of Further Education for approval. 

Before each of the managerial tasks are examined at the system level, 
a number of points would be helpful. 

A major conference was held during August 1978 and attended by the 
Staff Development Committee, In-service Section of the Training and 
Development Branch^ and Senior Lecturers (Staff Development). This confer- 
ence had four purposes: 

1 to arrive at a reconunended philosophy and goal of staff development 
for both teaching and non-teaching staff of DFE; 

2 to recommend priorities of activities towards such goals; 

3 to allocate areas of responsibility and co-operation for the four main 
Departmental 'agencies' formally devoted to Staff Development; 

4 to recommend staff development activities to Colleges and Head Office 
branches, which may require further investigation or negotiation. 

A report of this conference has been produced and a series of recommenda- 
tions directedito the Staff Development Committee for their consideration 
(DFE Report 613, 1978). IVhile this report is very much a working document 
it does indicate the direction of Departmental thinking in regard to staff 
development . 

Secondly, a review of the work and organization of the Training and 
Development Branch and it3 Centre (both In-Service and Ex-service) was 
instigated by the Director-General of Further Education in May 1978. The 
review committee had the following four terms of reference: 

(a) to examine the educational effectiveness of programs offered by the 
Branch to the Department of Further Education, the Public Service 
and the Private sector; 



The Training and Development Branch also provides 'ex-service' programs 
to all departments within the Public Service as well as private organiza- 
tions. Unless otherwise stated, when reference is made to the Training 
and Development Branch/Centre in this report it refers to the In-service 
Section. The In-Service Section is that component which focuses upon 
Department of Further Education staff. 




to examine the expected nature of market demands in all sectors for 
existing and new training and development services in the next two 
years and five years; 



(c) to report on the resources, physical and manpower, which will be needed 
to service expected future programs in the next two years and five 
years ; 

(d) to recommend on the most appropriate ways in which the Department and 
the Branch should organize to meet these demands and take initiatives 
in the training and development field in the future. (Review Committee 
Report 1979) 

The repor: Oii this committee provides valuable inforr.iation concerning 
both current staff development practices and possible changes of emphases 
which may occur in the near future. 

Finally, and this is suggested by both the above points, the staff 
development program within the Department of Further Education occurring in 
1978 was experiencing a period of close scrutiny by those in colleges and 
Head Office. One must keep this in mind in the following description of 
the DFE staff development program and in subsequent chapccrs of this report. 

A discussion of each of the managerial tasks at the system level 
follows. 

J Formulation of aims 

The Staff Development Committee is responsible for the formulation of 
overall priorities and guidelines for the staff development program. Policy 
regarding staff development in the South Australian Department of Further 
Education is expressed in general rather than specific terms. For example, 
the 1978 Handbook refers to staff development in the following manner: 

For any organization to develop and advance, it is necessary for the 
members of that organization to develop and advance. The various 
activities associated with the Staff Development Committee are 
designed to enhance the professional and personal skills of the 
persons undertaking them, and concurrently to increase the depth of 
knowledge and experience employed within the Department. (DFE Handbook. 
1978) 

The latter sections of the Handbook do not expand the e:.act meaning attached 
to the above understanding of staff development. 

The Training and Development Branch presents a somewhat more explicit 
understanding which closely resembles the broad definition of staff develop- 
ment found in Chapter ^ and taken from Marsh (1976). The Branch argues 
that staff development embraces all the planned experiences that staff 
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undergo from every source for the purpose of extending competence, 
efficiency, effectiveness, satisfaction and health (Trainihg and Development 
Branch communication, 1978). The essential features of this extremely broad 
view of staff development are congruent with the working definitions adopted 
by the Branch review committee: 

For the purposes of this Report, training and development is under- 
stood to include educational dctivities or series of activities, 
generally of a short term nature, designed to improve employees* 
job performance and their understanding of the work environment. 
In addition, there is developmental work with clients, based on the 
identification of needs and aspirations through a consultative 
process which normal] v requires longer term programs. (Review Committee 
Report 1979) 

This second definition is useful in that it emphasizes t> roles 
which characterize a staff development program - the acquisi*. v 
skills and the development of attitudes and more general under 51 
related to education. The rationale for this view of training and develop- 
ment is clearly presented in the Training and Development Handbook (1978) 
and parallels the rationale for staff development described in the second 
chapter of this report, it notes that long established values and procedures 
are under challenge and review and that nany i:;sufc)S such as industrial 
democracy and virganizational accounv.abilitv as well as technological 
advan:.es will result in future organizations being si wnif icantly different 
from what they are today. A further perspective guiding the DFE staff 
development program is that the program must exemplify tho overall philosophy 
which characterizes all educational prograr-iF, of the Department (DFE Report 
613, 1978). It must therefore be consistent with the principles of life- 
long learning, utili'r ition of community resources, open access for all 
staff, both teaching ard non-teachinfi;, and cverall educational development. 
As a result one would expect that the staff development program would 
reflerC a developmental ox growth model approach and the further education 
of stiff rather than the dfciic:^^ model described earlirer in this chapter 
which focuses on their weaknesses in particular skill areas. 

The thrust of the program is to the development of the organization 
as well as the individual staff member. This close association between 
the development of organization needs and the needs of the individual is 
evident in the following statement taken from the Training and Development 
Handbook (1978)? 




Training and developracrt:;; , then, is an attempt to enable all 
individuals to develop'' »hemselves in a way that provides for 
maximum personal satisfaction and at the same time maximise 
organizational effectiveness. Further, it looks towards the 
development of Departments, Sections, Branches and work groups 
as effective, self-managing, healthy and productive environments 
in which to work. 

It is against these rather broadly defined understandings of staff 
development that the three specific aims which form the basis of the 
Department's submission for the 1978 Special Purpose Grant (Staff Develop- 
ment) must be interpreted,^ These were: 

(a) to provide a staff development service to colleges from the Training 
and Development Centre; ^ 

(b) to improve staff development activities at college level by the 
appointment of coll ^j^e based Senior Lecturers (Staff Development); 

(c) to provide programs in methodology for all newly entered lecturers. 
(DFE personal communication, 1978a) 

In summary responsibility for the formulation of the aims of the program 
rests with the Staff Development Committee. However while it is possible to 
distinguish the rationale and general program aims for 1978, specific aims 
for this period are not easily discernible. An exception to this is the 
provision of teaching methodology courses for all newly entered lecturers. 

2 Financial, decision-making and co-ordinating arrangements 

Guidelines and priorities adopted by the Staff Development Committee affect 
both financial and procedural aspects of the program. For example, the 
three specific aims identified above for the 1978 program were considered 
when allocating funds for that period. TAFEC funds for staff development 
were allocated according to the breakdown in Table 4.13. 

The Special Purpose Grant (Staff Development) amounted to $26*\000 for 
1978 and the remainder was providt^d by the general recurrent £r • . ial 
budget of the Department of Further Education.^ 

There are two notable features of this allocation of resources. 
Firstly, there is a large salary component amounting to approximately 

^ A further influence upon the formulation of these aims was the guidelines 
. laid down by TAFEC for fundino. from the Special Purpose Grant (Staff 
Development) . 

2 

As in the case of the Victorian TAFE system, substantial funds from generaP 
recurrent sources augment these special allocations. 
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Table 4.13 Allocation of Funds Derived from the Special Purpose Grant 
(Staff Development) in the Department of Further Education 



Amount 
allocated 



Percentage 

of total 
allocation 



$ 



1 



Lecturing salary costs 

3 lecturers at Training and Development 
Centre 

6 senior lecturers (staff development) 

3 weeks salary of beginning lecturers 
at induction courses 



191,000 



64.5 



2 



Non-t ent ching salary costs 
1 Education Officer 
3 support staff (70%) 



15,000 



5.1 



3 



Non-salary costs 
Related contingencies 
Interstate conferences 



90,000 



30.4 



Total 



296,000 



100.0 



a 



This will include salaries for replacement staff in the cases where 
permanent staff are abSent from colleges for lengthy periods, attending 
staff development activities, while receiving full pay. 

70 per cent of the total budget and which includes the salaries of new-entry 
lecturers attending induction courses. Secondly, colleges were not 
responsible for any portions of the TAFEC grant for staff development. 
However the 1977 Handbook indicated that during 1977-78 the Staff Develop- 
ment Committee would be preparirg guidelines for allocation of a significant 
amount of the staff development budget to be used at the discretion of the 
colleges (DFE Handbook 1977) . At the time of writing of this report the 
colleges had begun to receive some funding. 

As well as recommending to the Deputy Director General (operations) 
the allocation of funds based upon the priorities which it adopts, the 
Staff Development Committee has a variety of decision-making and co-ordinating 
functions to perform. 



These functions were redefined in January 1978. This again indicates the 
period of close scrutiny the program is experiencing. 
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The administration of the interstate conference line of the budget is 
the responsibility of the committee. Interstate visits for staff development 
purposes are also included in this aspect of the program and funded from the 
staff development budget. All staff wishing to travel inturstiite for either 
of these purposes must make an application to the Staff Development Committee, 
regardless of whether funding is required for travel costs, accommodation 
or conference registration. An examination of records for the period 
July 1977 - June 1978 indicated that 54 DFE staff made successful applica- 
tions for interstate travel to either attend conferences or visit colleges 
and/or industry. Twenty-eight of these staff were at least partially fundecf' 
from the conference line. A small number were funded from branch or college 
general budgets. A substantial group appear to have received no funding. 

The Staff Development Committee also administers various other staff 
development activities such as release time scholarships, overseas scholar- 
ships, overseas conference attendance, industrial leave and study leave. 
Except for overseas conference attendance^ these are not funded from the 
Special Purpose Grant (Staff Development). The recommendations of the 
Staff )evelCif:v;fl'3n'»' Committee may. not always be implemented. In the case of 
overs ras scholarships for 1978, four were recommended to the Director 
General of FMrti.er Education but only two were subsequently approved. 

7 e Staff DevfMpivjcnt Committee also co-ordinates the various staff 
developmen'T resources within the Department of Further Education. In 
practice this has bec-i delegated to the Superintendent of the Training and 
Development Branc:? Of main concern in this area are the operations of the 
Training and '.>?^velop.p-:^nt Centre and the various emphases adopted by it. 
For example the ueployment of Training and Development staff into the many 
possible facet.> of staff development is the responsibility of the Super- 
intendent co-ordination of the staff dfrvelop'^ent urogram with the 
CuriicuiK,;! U'Ch of the DcparthicPt is b farther responsibility. The 
Training and Development Branch prograni:> ^>dch are relevant to specific 
cuxrf.cuja have been extremely limit- iucd 1976, a poj.nt noted in the 
Curriculum Branch's; report to the Revie^^ ConLVittee (Curriculum Branch 
Kopor^ IP^'S). That report urges a gi oUtr degree of co-ordinatioi: and 
riterac\:ion be^weei: both Branches and their staf.'t' dftve^ o.->me-.jt reiJources. 

^ Dui- ng the U V7 vl978 period, xout staff received at least partial funding 
for t^is purpose. 
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An important aspect of - 
within the Di'partment of Furtl 
lecturers (staff development) 



• urinatiOn of staff development resources 

cation is the deployment of six senior 
. the colleges. This is largely an 



Operations Branch matter. ' last decisions in this regard have been 



both the Superintendent of the Training and Development Branch and the 
Principal Education Officer (In-service). For the period beginning 1979 
the location of these personnel has been decided after extensive discussion 
with college principals. These senior lecturers (staff development) are 
directly responsible to the principals of those colleges in which they are 
working. It is evident that this is generally accepted as an appropriate 
role by these personnel (Evaluation Report 294/E, 1975). 

The Staff Development Committee has certain other functions which it 
performs but these are better treated in following sections of this program 
description . 

A brief note can be made in regard to staff development funding at the 
college level. Principals can approve funds for certain staff development 
activities such as local conferences, seminars and workshops run outside of 
the Department of Further Education, These monies are debilc^d against their 
general travel budget and do not qualify directly for the Special Purpose 
Grant (Staff Development), 

3 The breadth of program conten t 

The Staff Development Committee exerts control both directly and indirectly 
-over the breadth of program content. Direct control is manifest in the 
administration of interstate conferences and visits, overseas travel scholar- 
ships, industrial leave and study leave. It is also indicated in the 
specification of the third program aim for 1978, viz. the provision of 
induction courses for new-entry lecturers. However most of its control 
over program content is less direct, in so far as that content is defined 
by the operations of the Training and Development Bro.nch and the college- 
based senior lecturers (staff development). This section considers each 
of these content-rela? .^d issues. 

Attendance at interstate conferences and interst^^te visits to industr>', 
commerce and other educational institutions is regulated-by the Staff 
Development Committee, Two features of those participating in this aspect 
of the program during 1977-78 require comment. Nearly all areas of 



made by the Deputy Directo 



N/ral (Operations) on the recommendations of 
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specialization were represented among the 54 participants. The major 
emphases appeared to be in the areas of personal services, such as food and 
catering, engineering, migrant languages and media production. In contrast 
no staff specializing in music attended an interstate conference or made an 
interstate visit according to the records supplied by the committee. 
Secondly, there are 29 colleges established in the Department of Further 
Education. Staff travelling interstate for staff development purposes came 
from nine colleges which, in total, represent about 75 per cent of all full- 
time teaching staff in the Department. All of these colleges were in 
metropolitan Adelaide and none were in rural areas. 

Overseas scholarships present a similar picture. An examination of 
those already funded indicates that the Staff Development Committee takes 
a very broad view of what it considers valuable areas with which r.his aspect 
of the program should be concerned. Both specific areas of teacher 
specialization and system-wide policy issues characterize these scholarships 
The two approved in 1978, for example, focused on 'unemployed youth and 
special education* and 'external studies operations in Europe'. Again, no 
rural colleges have been represented among the participants of the overseas 
scholarships program. This program, as well as the conference and inter- 
state visit program, are examined in more detail in Chapter 9 of this report 

A major focus of the staff development program is defined by the 
operations of the Training and Develop:ie'i? Br?n h. during 1978 it was in- 
tended that the Training and DevelopTioM Si'-aff \ -yuld l,e deployed in a 
manner summarized by Table 4.14. 

The major emphases of the staff - - a program defined by the 

Training and De^ * . >pmont Branch are clean/ related to teaching methodology 
and collejfe dov<M'jnax. n': . Basic methodology includes two types cf courses. 
The first is a coi '''-v .twly inducted lecturers which is held on tliree 
occasions each r it is usu;illy referred to as the NELMIC course. Tlie 
second is for pirt-t^/.e lecti:r^rs with little prior teaching experience. 
Advanced methodology is directcj towards experienced teachers, both full 
and part-time, and involves consultancy courses and mini courses. 

Of all teaching methodology courses offered by the Training and 
Development Branch most ctfort f:o«s into the NELMIC program. This three- 
week course is relevant to Icth s*:aff of the Department of Further Education 
and staff from outside organizations ^including other departments of the 
Public Service. This mix of clients is seen as an important feature of 
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Table 4.14 The Allocation of Training and Development Staff Time to 



Various Staff Development Activities in the Department 
of Further Education 



■ 



Staff development activity 



% of total staff time 



1 



Teaching Methodology 
Basic - NELMIC* 



18 



- part-time lecturer's course 
Advanced - (both part-time and full-time) 



4 



20 



2 



Management Development 



3 



3 



College Development 



28 



4 



Administration 



17 



5 



Personal development/research/publication 



10 



* New entry lecturer's methods and ii^auction course. 

Branch activities. During 1978 122 staff attended the NELMIC program.^ 

Forty-nine of these were lecturers in the Department of Further Education, 

most of whom had commenced employment within the Department during 1978. 

The remainder were training officers in industry, commerce and government. 

The part-time lecturer's methodology courses were attended by 161 stafi in 

that period, and we can assume that nearly all would have been part-time 

3 

lecturers in the Department. 

The Training and Development Branch is also heavily ccimiitted to 
programs focused on organi ".at 'onal effectiveness and the further development 
of appropriate organizati „•! processes. These activities necessarily 
involve long-term consultancy and the Branch is able to provide external 
consultants or » change agt s' for this purpose. The Branch also organizes 
educational administration and staff management short courses as the need 



These and figures related to part-time teaching methodology courses are 
based upon monthly reports of the Trair ng and Development Branch. 

A total of 38 full-time teaching staff were tmployed under the Further 
Education Act during 1978. Thirty- two of those were classified at either 
the Lecturer I or Lecturer II level. 

Other courses for part-^'iime teaching staff were run by senior lecturers 
(st-iff development) without assistance from the Training and Development 



Branch. 
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tirises during a college development activity. In 1978 tho Training and 
Development staff were involved in four college development programs, 

A notable exclusion is courses directed towards the lecturer's area 
of specialist knowledge. Traditionally it was felt by those of the Training 
and Development Branch that these were not its responsibility. This area of 
staff development activity has recently been taken over by the Curriculum 
Branch, or more specifically the various specialist curriculum committees 
which are co-ordinated by the Curriculum Branch. The Training and 
Development Branch views that while responsibility for j courses 
remains with the curriculum committees it could play a significant role in 
two ways: (1) increasing staff development skills and other relevant 
abilities of committee members, and (2) assist in the design and implementa- 
tion of curriculum-based activities (In-service Statement 1978), The 
direction towards college-based curricuUhn development which the Curriculum 
Branch is adopting and the emphasis upon college (organizational) development 
of the Training and Development Branch would suggest a closer working 
relationship between the two in the future, 

A second notable area of exclusion is courses related to the staff 
member»s per :>nal development. This is an area where Training and Develop- 
ment (In-service) staff feel that activities need not be directly offered. 
Rather such programs are better implemented at the college level in the 
context of a college development program. Department of Further Education 
staff may still avail themselves- of the many courses offered in this area 
by the Ex-service component of the Training and Development Branch, 
Unfortunately no figures are available to indicate the extent of DFE 
participat ion , 

In brief the Training and Development Branch has been largely involved 
in centrally-administered teaching methodology courses for new-entry lect 
ers, part-time staff and experienced staff. To a lesser extent it has been 
involved in college development and a whole range of consultancy services. 
There is likely to be greater emphasis in the forthcoming period on more 
flold-based* staff development. This approach has already been suggested in 
relation to closer liaison with the Curriculum Branch and senior lecturers 
(staff development) (In-service Statement 1978), 

Another major component of the staff development budget is the salaries 
of six lecturers (staff development). These lecturers are college-based 
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and thereby InflueiuMj the hreadth of the program at the college level. The 
duty statement of these staff is extremely diverse and their duties are 
defined according to the net d > of the colleges in which are they located. 
In a subsequent chapter we briefly examine the role of the senior lecturer 
(staff development). For the moment it is only important to note that their 
duties include such functions in the college as counselling staff regarding 
CAE and University courses, assisting staff to recognize their own staff 
development needs, observe teachers-in-training for course requirements and 
help staff evaluate tlieir own teacher effectiveness. They may also be 
involved in college development and curriculum development programs within 
their colleges. Finally, senior lecturers (staff development) assist 
Training and Development staff in the teacher methodology programs. 

A final point worth noting in regard to the breadth of the program 
content relates to the availability of the program. All Adelaide metro- 
politan colleges have ready access to the staff development program. They 
are in close proximity to the Training and Development Centre and share a 
senior lecturer (staff development) with one other college. For rural 
colleges this is not so. To compensate for their isolation and lack of 
senior lecturers (staff development), rural col leges are visited regularly by 
a team of up to three staff - one from Training and Development, one from 
Torrens CAE^ and one senior lecturer (staff development). The purpose of 
these visits is to provide methodology courses and initiate college 
development programs within rural colleges. Most of the larger rural 
colleges availed themselves of this opportunity during 1978 and in some 
cases were visited each term, 

4 The formulation of an accreditation policy 

There is no accreditation policy regarding attendance at staff development 
activities. This does not mean that the Department of Further Education 
has been unsympathetic to the idea. Currently a report resulting fvom an 
overseas scholarship is being studied for its implications on this issue. 
However following the recent restructuring of staff appointments, salary 
scales etc, one would not expect any policy for accrediting attendance at 
staff development activities to be formulated in the near future, 

5 The evaluation of progress and outcomes of policy 

One of the stated functions of the Staff Development Committee is the * review 
^ Torrens CAE is the principal teacher training institute for DFE lecturers. 
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of the proiivuHs of staff dovelopmont proiirnms and piUicios aiul the 
ostahl Ishmont of aultahlo means of ovaluutlnfi thtM r offocts' (1)1-1: Handbook 
1978). Currently this Is the rospons i bi 1 1 ty of the Super Intcndont of the 
Training und Devolopinont Branch arul Is (luito an informal j)rocoss. The 1978 
Handbook also Indicates that principals will he reipiired to report annually 
on thoir college staff development program. The purpose of the report is 
to identify whether, at the college level, needs are being tletected antl stuff 
development activities implemented to alloviat these needs. The first of 
these annual reports is expected in June 1979. 

There have been a number of attempts at the formal evaluation of 
particular outcomes of staff development policy. I'or example, as early as 
1975, or just 12 months after it became operational, the In-Service Section 
of the Training and Development Branch attempted to evaluate how it was 
achieving its objectives and what future directions it should follow. 
Similarly at that time the newly appointed senior lecturers (staff develop- 
ment) presented a joint evaluative statement to the Staff Development 
Committee. Possibly the most extensive, continuing evaluation has been of 
the NliLMlC programs. These evaluation studies have considered both processes 
intrinsic to the program and immediate and longer-term program outcomes. 
Finally, and most importantly, there has been the major review of the 
Training and Development Branch which was mentioned earlier. 

It is apparent that some evaluation of staff development policy has 
been implemented, and in the future more will certainly occu (e.g. the 
collega evaluation reports). However there appears no established 
machinery within the operations of \:he Staff Development Committee for the 
continuing evaluation of the overall staff development program. 

6 Dissemination of findings of staff development policy 

Dissemination of information concerning all aspects of the staff development 
program is the responsibility of the central committee. The major avenue 
for such dissemination is by means of the twice monthly Department of Further 
Education Bulletin which details impending conferences and seminars and brief 
notes from staff who hav^ attended these activities or undertaken overseas 
scholarships . 

Staff who have participated in interstate conferences and visited 
interstate for staff development purposes are expected to complete a report 
for the Staff Development Committee. This summary report can then be 
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illsaomlnattul lo Intorcsted stnrr, Ibwovur It ^ioonuul t\\i\i \m\\y sinff wlu) 
participator Iti \\\\\\ aspect of tho prof. ram hotwoon July l!)77 and Juwv 1 078 
falloii to complote this roport. Of tl^o fi^l participants only 15 roports woro 
rccolvoil hy tho commlttoo;^ a t'lirthor 8 reports woro not roipiirod. 

Tho (llssoini uat ion of flmlln^.s from stall' iU;vo lopuioat activities wo\ihl 
soem to ho largely Inforninl process. Thoro app^Nir to ho no procochiroj' 
whereby rulovant intoriimtion is directly clunuu)lU»d t^-j particular staiT or 
target audiences , 

7 The promotion of research into the on^oin^ needb of the system 

The Staff Development Committee docs not possess a research function. 

However there are two means by \»hich research into staff development issues 

can occur. 'I'he Research Branch of the Department of Further Education may 

implement a research program in a desired area, either on its own initiative 

or as a result of a request from the Committee. An example would be the 

study of initial problems of new entry lecturers by Tiernan and Kuhl (1978) . 

The Training and Development staff provide a second means by which research 

pertinent to staff development can occur. Recently these staff have become 

2 

involved in three areas of research that are worth commenting upon. 

(a) Survey of staff development needs in the Department of Further Education . 
The Training and Development Branch has adopted a competency-based 
approach in examining the skills required by lecturing staff in the 
Department and in assessing those areas to which staff development 
activities ought to be directed. This research is still very much in 
the exploratory phase. 

(b) The implementation of college development programs and their evaluation . 
The emergence of college development as a major focus of the staff 
development program has meant that Branch staff have had to develop a 
theoretical perspective to orgar * ' jnal development within the 
Department. They liave not adopi th )re typical behavioural-science 

, model that is currently used in AuiLiaiia by, for example, Mulford and 
his colleagues (Mulford et, al. , 1977). 



This estimate is based upon records supplied by the executive officer 
of the Staff Development Committee. 

Strictly speaking their work could be better described as developmental 
rather than research in the latter two areas. 
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mont hraiKh U oxnmlnln^^ dirrorunt toolinliiuuti fiir tho |u'(viontaMiin dl" 
tho NlilltlC proKniinH and lur.ic louchlnM inutlioilo lo^X courses. In 
purticiiluv Htnfr art) diwolopi n,. ruvrlculu hasod upcui tho not iu,, 
^'.ont^ttCt loarnlnH (Kuowlort. ll)7H) . Tho of roct I vonoss of such typos of 
teaching nuMhods aiv \wiu^ i'omparod {o \\w uu)n> i radi ( loiuil approachon 
whlc!» have character Izod these proKraiiis lu tho punt. 

Uojjoarch Into tho onsolnK Htuff dovolopmont needs of the system has not 
boon oxtonsivo; nor has It boon co-ordinatod by the central Staff Dev. lop- 
mont Coinniittoo. Rathor, It has boon loft to the Indopondeiu initiatives of 
particular staff in either tho Research Brunch or the Training and Develop- 
ment Centre. A possible exception may be some of tho work uf those under- 
taking overseas scholarships, but this is likely to be only minor. There 
has been no use of externally contracted research » 

This concludes a consideration of tho seven managerial tasks which have 
provided the framework for a description of the staff development program at 
the DFE system level. The major decision-making group is the central Staff 
Development Committee although the implementation is very largely controlled 
by the staff of the Training and Development Branch and the senior lecturers 
(staff development). A fourth element in the organization of the staff 
development program, namely line management, has received only passing 
comment. These personnel are discussed in Chapter 7 where they are con- 
sidered crucial to the development of an evaluative methodology for staff 
development. However little secondary data was available which described 
the impact of line management on the staff development program. 
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(;ilNI!HAl. APIMU)At:ill!S To l;V « Ul IDN 

Tho ovaluutlun of tuUu'iit lonul lUiiyramh an uxt > , iHvursti juui.n.h, 
Muny ilUTuront modolH for ovaluutlon havo hoow proposed and no o\w mothod 
would Huuiii appropriate for all HltuatlonH. Tho wrnups for whom evaluation 
stiulios Qr0 condiictod differ and so do the methodo Ioh lea I einphanoM that 
chaructorlzo tho jitudloM. Much evaluation will not even bo hased upon a 
prodotormlnod modol but romuln far loss formal . Informal evaluation will 
be present In much staff development activity as teachers, for oxamplo. make 
decisions about the value of attending various activities. These docl-j' uis 
may be based upon felt needs, outcomes of previous staff development r r- 
iencos and a host of other factors, each estimated quite subjoctivpt 
toav.>,9r on tho basis of evidence of varying reliability. Depending 
value attached to each of these estimates, the teacher will reach a ,t 
regarding the usefulness of attending an activity. Most importantJiv V,.,; 
process often involves a consideration of many of the subtle fealu.cs of a 
staff development program which are not easily measured in a formaJ ovilua 
tion. It is for this reason that teachers and their colleagues are 
generally apprehensive about the usefulness of formal evaluatic . tudies. 
We believe the task of this study is to recognize the concerns of the prac- 
titioner and incorporate these in a more formal evaluative framework. In 
this way information gathered about staff development programs is more likely 
to be used in reaching policy decisions, decisions which may be more widely 
accepted by both general staff and senior management. 

In this chapter we will briefly examine approaches to evaluation. This 
leads to an examination of a number of issues important in designing a 
methodology for evaluation. Among these are: 

What is to be the role of evaluation in the methodology? 

What are its legitimate goals? 

How is evidence to be gathered and compiled? 

• Kow are judgments made? 

After discussion of these basic questions an outline of an approach to an 
evaluation of staff development is presented. This outline is then treated 
in more detail in Chapter 6 of this report. 



The Meaning of Evaluation 

Evaluation studies have been applied to a wide variety of programs, both 
educational and social, a basis for making policy decisions. Typically 
in these studies the evaluation process has consisted of three elements. 
Firstly, there is an initial decision regarding what is the most appropriate 
information to be collected, and this has usually been defined by the 
interests of those seeking (or funding) the evaluation. This is followed 
by the gathering of this information, utilizing a wide variety of procedures 
frequently of a highly technical kind. Finally, the information is treated 
or analysed in such a way so as to assist policy formulation. Evaluation 
then is not a single act. Rather it represents a series of activities, 
quite interrelated and directed towards decision-making. Stuff lebeam et al . 
(1971) have provided a definition of evaluation which summarizes these 
activities : 

Educational evaluation is the process of delineating, obtaining and 
providing information for judging decision alternatives. (Stuff lebeam 
et al. , 1971:40) 

We can consider this to be the most basic understanding of the evalua- 
tion process, and is found in the writings of a large number of evaluation 
experts . 

Some evaluators, such as Stake (1967) and Scriven (1967) extend this 
understanding of the evaluation process to include the making of judgments 
by the evaluators. These judgments serve as a basis for'the decision-makers 
to plan policy. By contrast, Straton argued that »the act of evaluating, of 
actually making judgments and decisions, is the responsibility and the right 
of the study audiences* (Straton, 1977). For Straton, the evaluator^s role 
is one of description rather than judgment. But this descriptive process 
would not be viewed in isolation from the judgments to be made. The infor- 
mation collected by the evaluator would be dependent upon the evaluator's 
prior and continuing identification of the types of judgments and decisions 
relevant to the client audience - this would be a necessary component of 
Stuff lebeam' s approach, and similarly with Straton. Other evaluators, most 
noticeably Parlett and Hamilton (1976) and Scriven (1972), would not seek 
such intense and continuing interaction with the client audience. 



For example, Straton (1977) provides an excellent account of the three 
stages in the evaluation process and is well worth reading. 
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For our part we think that the evaluator does have a responsibility to 
make judgments, and that this constitutes an integral part of the evaluation 
process. Tliere are a number of reasons for this. Firstly, it is the 
evaluator who understands most clearly the methodology used in the evalua- 
tion process. Inforniation is generally gathered during an evaluation study 
using a variety of procedures. Subsequent interpretations made of that 
information and judgments based on such interpretations can only be as sound 
as one's understanding of the information in relation to the concepts or 
variables being examined, and the strengths and weaknesses of the methods 
used to obtain that information. These are complex issues and to communi- 
cate to the client audience the precise nature of the evaluative methodology 
with all its limitations and implications is not an easy matter. Further, 
these arL' not issues with which the client audience is often concerned. 
Secondly, tl.e evaluator appears in the best position to bring together 
different pieces of evidence to bear upon some particular aspect of policy. 
This is because it is the evaluator who has seen the interaction of such 
data in the context of the study. 

The evaluator does have a responsibility however to stipulate the kinds 
of evidence and methods used in the evaluation process. He also needs to 
discuss as best he can the various priorities attached to individual pieces 
of evidence in reaching a particular judgment or series of judgments. The 
obvious point being made is that the evaluator must provide sufficient 
information so that the decision-maker may make some estimate of the 
appropriateness oi' the judgments made. 

In brief then it would appear appropriate to consider the evaluation 
process as including both descriptive and judgmental phases, and this will 
be the working definition of evaluation throughout this st'idy. 

The Roles of Evaluation 

It is important to recognize that eval ation has a number of possible roles. 
Scriven's (1967) distinction between formative and suimnative evaluation is 
probably the most well known treatment of the roles which an evaluation study 
may adopt. It focuses upon whether the evaluation is carried out during the 
educational program or at its conclusion. The former role is referred to as 
a formative one, where decisions are made whether the program should continue 
in its present form or whether changes should be made to ensure its final 
success. This closely resembles a monitoring function and is of particular 
assistance to those already participating in the program. In contrast. 
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summativo evaluation consists of collecting Uata at or near t]\c end of a 
program with the intention of making decisions regarding the succc^Js or 
otherwise of the program. Tlie data that is collected ii; not necessarily 
used for modification of the program to maximize its effectiveness, even in 
the future - tins is not its major concern. 

The relationship between data collected during both a summative and 
formative evaluation i.^ an interesting one. Summative data may incorporate 
much data collected during a formative phase. However the usefulness of the 
formative data lies more in its explanatory power in regard to conclusions 
resulting from the summative evaluation. Conversely data collected during 
a sununative evaluation of a component of a program may be utilized in a 
formative evaluation of an entire program: a point made by Stake (1976) 
in his critique of the summative-f ormative distinction. 

The distinction between the summative and formative roles of an 
evaluation is a useful one however in that it clearly indicates that 
different forms of evaluation lead to different sorts of decisions. Some 
decisions will be concerned with program improvement! either now or in the 
future, and draw heavily upon data obtained during a formative evaluation. 
This data therefore is more likely to represent a fine-grained analysis of 
the situation. Other decisions will be more concerned with program 
accountability and likely to utilize data obtained solely from a summative 
evaluation. In this case the data are likely to be related to more macro- 
scopic input-output variables. It seems more appropriate to examine tbe 
intentions of an evaluation study, rather than the point at which the study 
is carried out, as a means of clarifying the role which a study assumes. 

Scriven (1967) places great importance on the evaluator indicating the 
role which a particular evaluation study adopts. In the development of a 
methodology for the evaluation of a staff development program a primary 
c-mphasis upon program improvement appears of most use. Within such a role 
one v^'Juld expect the evaluation to address itself to both the ongoing events 
of the program (formative) and an overall view of it (summative). 

The Coals of Evaluation 

Khat We have just been discussing are the various roles of evaluation in 
education. These roles are not content specific. Scriven (1967) distin- 
guishes between the above type of discussion and that of the goals of an 
evaluation study, and again this is an important distinction. The goals 
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of an evaluation study arc specifir to the projjram and iwv concerned with 
the worth or relative merits ot l^articular aspects of it. These goals are 
similar to what Bolain (1979) has reierrod to as the targets of uu ^valuation. 
In the current study the aoals of an evaluation which tlie metbcKJoiuiiy needs 
to encompass could be an examination of the rationale, aims and structures 
of staff development policies as well as specific staff developmont activi- 
ties. More specifically, the goals might ask questions such as: Is the 
rationale for the program congruent with its aims? Do different t/p^s of 
staff development activities yield different oi.tcoiiics? Do the types of 
activities offered reflect the aims of the program? These arc all possible 
goals of anevaluntion study in staff devel opmu^it . 

Scriven (1967) points out that as a result of confounding the twin 
issues of goals and roles of evaluation, educational evaluation has provoked 
undue resistance f ro i many sectors of the educational community, and more 
specifically from teachers, IVhile the goals of evaluation may raise legiti- 
mate questions, Sci iven believes that too often the ro e of the evaluation 
study goes beyond its reliability and comprehensiveness. 

The goals of an evaluation study may be conceived of as being narrowly 
focused upon specific and prescribed program objectives. Alternatively, 
the goals may incorporate a range of issues far broader than those derived 
from a consideration of those objectives. That is, the scope of an 
evaluation study may be either narrow or broad. 

Traditionally evaluation studies have been narrowly defined, examining 
the effectiveness of a program in terms of its expj'citly stated objectives. 
These might examine for example the teacher's ability to construct a modular 
program or his skills in financial management after particular relevant 
staff development experiences. Product evaluation of this sort has broad- 
ened over the past few years in a number of ways. There has been a sliift 
of emphasis away from merely an assessment of whether explicitly stated 
goals have been obtained. Evaluators have sought to identify all the 
intended objectives of a particular activity, including obje^'tives which 
inay not be specifically stated but still held as important by the person 
implementing the activity. These implicit objectives may be broader in 
kind and include such objectives as increased teacher confidence, greater 
collegiality etc. Outcomes that reflect these more implicit objectives 
are becoming increasingly a focal point in the evaluation literature on 
staff development (see for example. Teachers College Record, I978), In 
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addition to tlic iittninment of ^\oi\\y., oitiicr iniiiUclt or explicit, souio 
ovaluators bollovo tluit It is im|H)rtaMt to measure uninteruled oiitcoines of 
a program. This point lins received only slight attention in tlie stafT 
dcvolopinoMt literature but it seeiv. reiisonahle to a.ssumc that certain types 
of activities may produce a wide variety of unanticipated outcomes. 

The focus of evaluatiivn has broadened in another way. The objectives 
and rationale of educational jn'ograms have themselves become the targets of 
evaluation, in what Stuff lebeam et^ al- (1^71) would refer to as context 
evaluation. The systematic questioning^ of existing and alternative program 
objectives is rather new in the field of staff development, but the needs 
analysis of the TAPE senior management (Mickay £L iii- ' 1^^^) seems to fit 
within this definition of evaluation. 

The emphasis of an evaluation study may also be upon the processes 
that characterize a program. Pvooees evaluation in staff development will 
be concerned with at least two issues. It will be concerned with both the 
implementation of the program and the application into classroom practices 
of ideas and skills gained from participation in the program. Such evalua- 
tive information is particularly relevant to decisions regarding program 
generaliiability. Process evaluation has been interpreted somewhat 
differently by Elliot (1977). Elliot argues that process evaluation must 
also examine the extent to which an activity fosters those features which 
characterize teaching as a profession, viz. self reflection and rational 
autonomy. These he views as processes that may accompany a staff develop- 
ment activity rather than being products of that activity. Evaluation of 
these types of processes would be congruent with the staff autonomy manage- 
ment model described in the previous chapter. 

Three possible focuses for evaluation studies have been considered so 
far. Stufflebeam et_ al^. (1971) suggests that decisions also need to be made 
about the most appropriate procedures, given the resources available, by 
which program objectives may be attained. This was referred to as input 
evaluation. In this form of evaluation one would be concerned with examin- 
ing the different sorts of agencies providing for staff development activi- 
ties and matching these with particular program objectives. 

Each of the above approaches to evaluation is relevant to the present 
study. Taken together they represent a view of evaluation especially suited 
to an educational program which is as diverse as staff development. 




Tho dovolopniont of an ovaluntinn muthodo lo^ty must take into account tho 
extent to which tho oiUicational program under study Is likely to undoryo 
change lis a result of the evaluation. Stufflebeain et^ (1071) have drawn 
attention to this issue in a description of four possible types of decision 
settings. Two of these settings would appear relevant to an evaluation of 
staff development In Australian technical and further education. Tlio first 
setting is one where the decisions to be made concern innovative attempts to 
solve fairly significant issues or problems. The second is characterized by 
small scale decisions that are designed to lead to gradual program improve- 
ment. It is difficult to assess precisely which of these decision settings 
is more likely to apply to the general staff development program. At the 
national level, the latter decision setting involving gradual improvement 
would seem the more appropriate description. At the State or college level, 
where substantial responsibility for program implementation resides, one 
could expect decisions to be more often concerned with major changes or 
innovation. This would appear particularly so due to the recent development 
of the program. 

If it is accepted that the staff development program is an 
innovation in Australian technical and further education, then this will 
influence the nature of any methodology appropriate for its evaluation. 
For example, since very few procedures will have become 'established 
practices' one would expect a large amount of interest in evaluation for 
the purpose of assisting program development. At the same time there is a 
risk for those involved in the formulation of policy and the implementation 
of programs, with the result that evaluation may curtail initiatives taken 
by them. Both these factors would sugr.est the necessity to adopt a formative 
rather than summative emphasis in the design of an evaluation methodology 
for staff development and involve program organizers and participants in 
its development. 

A final aspect of the evaluation setting which needs to be considered 
concerns the evaluator. The evaluator's role in relation to the program 
being evaluated affects the range of evaluation methods which can be applied. 
This issue has been discussed by Elliot (1977, 1978). Elliot proposes a 
simple typology of evaluative styles which an evaluator may accept - 
'evaluation from above' or 'evaluation from below'. In the former the 
evaluator holds values congruent with the senior management model of staff 
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ilovolopmoiit ilcscr'lhoil uarlior aiul is liKoly . 0 iu) i: Uisuly involviul wit;l» (lio 
t'undlng lioily. livaluatUin from ho low Is a ronstniuonco of tliu stal'f autonomy 
inariagomont inoilol aiu) tho ovaluator is \mvv likoly to ailopt an ovaluatlvo 
stance closoly allyiioil to tlic part 1 c I t iii^', tuachor. liach of tl\eso ova I na- 
tion stylos roprosont opposing holiot's ahout tlio control uf staff ilovolop 
mont and affoct tho methmhi chostMi for Its ovaluation ami thu i^xtons Ivcness 
of data collucteil. 

So far attention has heun drawn to a numher f liasic issues to which 
an evaluation stuily must adilress itself. It is useful to jiuminarize thust^ 
as they relate to the present study. 

The first concerns the understanding of evaluation whicli should undcipin 
a study. Both a descriptive phase and a judgmental phase have been argued to 
be important responsibilities of the evaluator. The second concerns the 
various roles which an evaluation study may adopt. In the current study 
it is proposed that the evaluative methodology should be directed primarily 
towards program improvement, but utilize both formative and summative data. 
The third issue concerns the fact that the goals of evaluation studies have 
broadened in recent years so as to embrace a wider variety of program 
objectives, corresponding outcomes and processes. The development of an 
evaluative methodology in staff development needs to encompass each of 
these in the context of the settings in which decisions need to be made. 



The elements of the approaches to evaluation which have been described above 
are similar to those found in Stake's model of curriculum evaluation (Stake^ 
1967). In that model Stake identified three major elements of an evaluation 

1 Antecedents 

These are the conditions existing prior to the educational program 
being implemented. The conditions either relate directly to outcomes 
or indirectly through their effects upon the implementation of the 
program. A staff member's specialist field of teaching would b"^ a 
typical anteceuent condition, as would the systemic policies that 
affect attendance at various types of in-service activities. That is, 
antecedent conditions refer to both staff cliaracteristics and fairly 
stable contextual factors that are associated with the program. 



The Elements of an Evaluative Study 
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Tluniii aiiTuiipoml fu tlu- i iit .inu' t 1 ons . for oxiiiiiphi, l.olw.u.n t t-arlunvi 
iiml tlioir coUuiinno.i ami Imtwoon ti.iu-horh ami llu..si. Ionium t i iij! Ilio 
I' rot! nun. Traiisiift Ions iiro tlio iiioro ilynninlo aspoofi of tho ..uaiT 
.lovolopmont program and rulato lo Loth poll.y loniiulat ion ami .ho 
aetlvltioii which coniititltuto t ho pronram. 

OuJ^qtiiiios 

Thfso arc- tho olToil s „r |lu. pii,j.,.aii, ami may iiuMu.lo hot h iniiiunllato 
uml longer term effects. An oxaiiii-lo of the funner ,ninht ho the 
teacher's knowledge of a new tochnique nncl of the latter an increased 
effectiveness of the functioning of the ilepartmcnt ami increased 
student |ier formance . 

Objectives do not feature prominently in this framework. Stake prefers 
to consider objectives as -intents- and thon examine the intended antecedent 
conditions, the intended transactions and finally the intended outcomes. 
The distinction between actual (observed) and intended elements and the 
recognition of the importance of collecting data about both is a valuable 
aspect of Stake-s model of evaluation. In this model it is also necessary 
to consider the vationale of a particular program. An examination of the 
program-s philosophic background and basic purposes provides useful insights 
concerning intended antecedents, transactions and outcomes. Stake (1967) 
warns that a statement of rationale is often quite difficult to obtain, as 
generally it will not be clearly developed in the minds of those responsible 
for the program. However much of the background description of staff in 
Australian technical and further education which has been presented in earlier 
chapters provide some guidance to its rationale, and therefore an important 
part of the design of an evaluative study. 

In summary a suitable evaluative methodology for staff development must 
be capable of gathering evidence about the following:^ 

(a) rationale of the program 

(b) antecedent conditions relevant to the program 

(c) transactions that may characterize the program 

(d) outcomes that may result from the implementation of the program. 

^ A similar evaluative framework has been proposed for the evaluation of pre- 
vocational programs in technical and further education by Ainley and 
Fordham (1979). ' 
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yoiiivi, hi> (uu thoro has liiuin jj i*i)rrnH|M)iul I Hliil't in (lu^ typoj« oviiloiu'o 
yathuruvl in mh oviiUkii idii ♦ihuly, lor oxaiiiplti, li i '» luM iiiirpr i h i luj I i> ihul 
tluit Hatton'ti oxtuMMivo iwaUuUiim oi tho SoIuuU'h Connnhutlon (Stafl') 
Duvolopinonl Pro^jram n! 1 1 1 /.ml unosi lonnii I n»;' , lnior^'low Ju-hoUulnn aiw) ilolalUnl 
oxaminat l()M ut' hnckKi't^mul ilocuiiiont at Ion (haltoa, 107*)). 'I'ho ( railHI<Muil 
ompiiaMlJi upon hlKl»ly (juant I tat I vo ilala wljlch chanuM im I .-.nil oarly ovaluiulon 
iitiullos has htion roplacod liy a moro nfloclir mothoilo Iciyjy . 'I'hu wlilu variety 
of motUmls propojiiul for the evaluation of in-sorvii'o tcsu'luu* trainlnK by 
Hoiulortion (1978) Is furthcM* Dviilonco of thi'i. 'I'horo Is now a fairly wUlQly 
ox])rotiSoil vluw that tho uso of qualitative mothoUoloHios offer explanatory 
power heyoui! that whicli is afforilod from tlic use of solely statistical 
procedures (Patton, 1978). 



Evidence that has been collected must be organized in such a manner that it 
facilitates the two major activities of program evaluation: description 
and judgment. Stake (1967) has suggested that there arc two principal 
issues that guide the processing and analysing of descriptive data related 
to intended and actual antecedents, transactions and outcomes. These are 
the oontingenaiea between each of the three elements of the program and the 
aongruenae between what is intended and what actually occurs. It is clear 
that the descriptive phase for Stake is more than a collection of data 
derived from examining a series of variables. The descriptive phase focuses 
upon the relationships between each of the clusters of variables which define 
the elements of the evaluation. In a program where the relationships between 
various components have been largely unexplored such a process for the 
management of evidence would seem most fruitful. That would be the case 
with a staff development program. 

In an evaluation of staff development three means of processing data 
are suggested by this model and appear profitable: 

1 an examination of the congruence between the intended antecedents, 
transactions and outcomes and the observed antecedents, transactions 
and outcomes; 

2 an examination of the logical contingencies between the intended 
antecedents, transactions and outcomes. This would utilize prior 
established research material and not be dependent upon data collected 
throughout the evaluation; 
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iint tu"Oil»n( , I rnniiiu l ioni» inul »)ui foiiiMti . 

'riH» .jinh-munl hir. (wo ir»(>i)rtti m SiuKi*';, nuulol of ovnluiMinn. 

Mrslly. ihut |>Mri „(' (ho .h>M- r i |)( i vo n whirli riMa(o.s (o inaivUhuil 
viuMahlos i., (ho suh.joiM of jiiilKiiuMK by ( hi* iwahuKiU' mul (ho flion( mulloui-o. 
Sot'ondly, ho(h (ho i on( i nK^Mu- i oh iuul oonHrniMu-os iaon(i(ioil nhovo uro (hom 
solvo.s tl)o suh.|or( of JihlMiiiont. litako (li)(,7) olahoiNKoh on dm Juilainon( 
l>haHo hot, for ( hn purnoHo of (ho pro.-iout il i srio.j. h)n. i( noiuls only ho 
1'^*^'^'"*^ ^'^"^ »wo hiiMo'. lur iiMkmik iuilividunl olonimf* 

niul thoi r Intor-rolar lonsliips. 

(a) 'hoy may ho I'oinparoct to soino stiuulard oC oxco 1 1 onco , (»no 

aMt'tjed to l)y tho ovaUiator or tht* i-liont aiulli^noo; 

(l>) thoy iiiny bo o.oinpnruil to simllor oloiiionts or intor-roliit lonships 

hotwotMi those olciiionts ilorivud from alttM'nativo pro^;rams. In tills 
situation Jodgmonts about thu ()rograni are based upon valatioa standards. 
The selection of either an absolute or relative judgmental process, 
and the subsequent selection of appropriate standards, is very largely 
dependent upon the nature of the program being evaluated. Filsewhere wo 
have suggested that comparative judgments are an important part of 
evaluation in those fields where it is difficult to establish absolute 
standards (Ainley and Pordham, 1979). Tliis may be the case for many of the 
alternative curricula that are developed. The best approach in the case of 
staff development is not so easily identifiable. If one is concerned with 
the evaluation of specific in-service activities then it is feasible to 
compare certain characteristics such as outcomes with similar characteristics 
of alternative activities. This would be equivalent to asking whether the 
effects upon staff of one strategy were greater or less than those from 
another strategy. The difficulty with this form of comparison, or relative 
-evaluation, is that there is little available data concerning various 
asi^ects of staff development activities. In fact there are not even agreed 
indices of outcomes.^ In regard to overall program evaluation the applica- 
bility of relative standards, at this point of time, is even less appropriate. 



This is in marked contrast to curriculum evaluation where there are some 
basic measures of program success, such as student achievement and 
student interests. 
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proviiltiH iliM only «'(Miipii)Mbli! iliitit wiih wliuh i'ii|«it ivi- iitiUiiii{>in -i ndiv hit ii)<h|tt, 
hilt ihifi w^^ti loiuunuul wiih siliitl ihivulniuiuMil \\\ ihi* ^-nuiMultUv luiKiais 
huiior ul" Aiihiritlhui mhuwti uui. M<irl>jh' iil, il'.»-'H) |i|'»M'hh» 'xmv ipaitiil 

ilflld ('i)i' (ht)hit )Mir|»Ohtih, hill ttuit in linihiul to ( h(< llliliUUU^MUMIt ol 

'iiiniiir Ml 11(1". Tlio iiimmv lirill^ih ovdliioi inn ^iIimIih^' Ip^Ii^iI hv linhuii (Pju) 
uiul llontlorsion il^)"/H) .ir<' iiimiliirh' liiiiiiiiui hi \u\\\\ ihnii oiih i voiu^t^'* ,\\\\\ 
<)ppl U'ithi 1 i t V (o I hp AiUi I t'l) 1 I itti ruiilttHl. ihtu't* ihioM tiul >'ii( ii|i|MiiU' (n hn 
ii hriuul (MumikIi raiiMt' lUD^tritiii ova liuit iiMt^i ( rom whiih nvii I iiiti or^i iiiiiy iUn'ivo 

?U illlttil lil'i It il 1 II i In ^1 '^\'»t*MII '»l»lll » |i' V i' I o| i||tr M ( | U't i f', l'< Mil , 

lliMuhu'son (l*.'/M), In I'iU't, pDho^^ \\\v ipinsi luM whuihiM' it i -i prnpor u» 
muko Luiinpjirl stMi!^ htUwiuui piu-i 1 1' I pntu iii VMrious ;iiiit'l' (li'vnli)piiuMit at' t i v i I I 
IM'usinnnhly IUmuUm-jiom ' Liuuorn Is that ii 'iiatl diwr ! i.pimMi! iutlvity Is only 
i)\w small part of a lomph^x sut nt' fon-ns whWh allVit a tciu-htn-'s i la!tsr(U)m 
bi»hnvlour. What ttNU-hi'Vi do kii tho I'lassrooiii i .ii'lcvttul by so many I'aL'tors 
relating to thoinsolvos, tho stniltMit^i thuy t^ach ami i-olh^^/' orj'an i i'.at lun 
In which tliuy arc foinul that it woiihl he nxtnnui>l)' li i ll'i t'ul t to estimate the 
aimuint of infliiont-o upon tliel r hohavlour whit'h L'oiihl hv attrlhutinl \o a 
particular staff tlevo loprnont activity, 

A rell.'inco upon ahsoluto juilgincnts is also ilifllcult. Assessments of 
what constitutes an absolute standanl of excel leiu*e will differ according 
to the extent to which indivliluals making these assessments value particular 
aspects of the program. I'or estimating absolute stamlards is essentially a 
subjective process. We have already intlicated in ('liapter ^ that differences 
in approaches to the nianagement of staff development arise because different 
values are attached to possible program outcomes. Any judgmental process 
must take into account the values attrlbuteil to elements within tlie evalua- 
tion, especially outcome measures. One sucli methodology developed by 
Edwards et_ aj_. (1976) is discussed in Chapter 7. Using their approach it 
is possible to interpret more clearly standards that are proposed and 
subsequent judgments that are made. 

In prior studies of staff development the process of making judgments 
has not been elaborated, possibly because of the factors discussed above. 
Notwithstanding, it appears to be an important component in any evaluative 
process . 
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Not .,nly will thi-so .locisi.M.s |,o i nlluon..-.! hy tho vi.-wH .,r tho 
ovahmtor roKanlinw tho mu ions of ova l.iat i.,n an.l staff .lovo lopmont . hut 
they will als., ho infUienco.l hy chan.ctor i s t i os .,f tho prngran,. Already 
.nontioned in this chapter have boon tho longth of timo tho pro^-.m has hoen 
.•.-tal^lishocl and tho likelihood of major changes occurring to tho program as 

n result of an evaluation. Ono might also montion the diversity of activitie 
inherent in the program and tho .logrc-o of unifonnity in its implementation 

across the system. These features of program evaluation closely resemble 

the typology of key evaluator and program characteristics proposed by Maling- 

Keepes (1978) as central to the evaluation process, 

It is useful to place the views expressed in this chapter about the 
evaluation of staff development in relation to the evaluation literature 
Of course no one model of evaluation will be entirely appropriate, and each 
will have its particular strengths and weaknesses. The general approach to 
evaluation suggested by the above discussior is closely aligned with a 
judgment-oriented strategy (Worthen. 1977). This makes the methodological 
perspective for this study quite different from those of the Australian TAPE 
studies reviewed by Malley (1978) which generally reflected an approach to 
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evaluation based upon either behavioural objective or decision-management 
models. It is worthwhile noting that Batten's '197'm evaluation of the 
Schools Commission (Staff) Development Program wa^; lounded upon a Parlett 
and Hamilton (1972) evaluation model and hence was methodologically similar 
to the current study. Neither of the Australian evaluation studies in staff 
development has adopted a decision-management approach. Possibly this is 
because such a model (e.g. Stufflebeam £t_ al_. , 1971) presupposes a continu- 
ing interaction between the evaluator and decision-maker such that the 
t^vaiuatcr is able to monitor xhe types of decisions senior management might 
wi-h to make. It is therefore closely associated with the institutional 
.icrsagement model of staff development already described in Chapter 3. In 
the cas^ of the behavioural objective models of evaluation, emphasis is 
plac'd upon evaluation in terms of specifically defined program objectives 
ar-j outcomes, and again this would appear unsuitable for the evaluation of 
staff development. By contrast judgment-oriented strategies of evaluation, 
involving the collection and processing of descriptive and judgmental data 
derived from a wide variety of sources, seem more relevant to a program 
characterized by diversity in its aims and processes and with few established 
procedures , 
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CHAPTER 6 



AN EVALUATION STRATEGY FOR .''TArF DEVELOPMENT 

This chapter begins with an overview of the evaluation strategy for staff 
development which is proposed. Three general categories of variables are 
suggested as providing a suitable framework for the evaluation of staff 
development. These are: background factors, processes and outcomes. 
Within the background factors are a number of major elements which influence 
staff participation in the program and the introduction of ideas gained from 
it to the work situation. The major process elements of the staff develop- 
ment program are either policy formulating tasks or strategies which provide 
a means for the acquisition of skills, understandings and attitudes by staff. 
Program outcomes consist of three major elements - immediate, intermediate, 
long term - which may be relevant specifically to individual staff members, 
the college as an organization or the overall system of technical and 
further education. 

The general framework for the evaluation of staff development programs 
is summarized in Figure 6.1. The remainder of the chapter will elaborate 
upon each of the elements which comprise the model. 

State TAPE staff development programs consist of a diverse set of 
activities which are both formal and informal in kind. The approach to 
evaluation adopted by Stake (1967) appears to be a useful starting point 
for the evaluation of these programs. It represents a generalizable frame- 
work suitable for the evaluation of many educational programs and is not 
specific to staff development. The evaluator's task is to specify within 
the framework those elements associated with staff development which are 
important for its evaluation. This can be done in a variety of ways. Some 
factors have been identified in previous chapters as being potentially 
important in the further development of staff in technical and further 
education. The teacher characteristics discussed in Chapter 2 are examples 
of these. Others might include the different approaches to the management 
of staff development described in Chapter 3. The description of the two 
State programs suggests further important elements such as types and pur- 
poses of activities, m addition to these factors identified from either 
the literature on staff development or documents supplied by the two State 
TAPE departments, other issues are important to the evaluation of staff 
development programs. 
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An essential initial phase of the present study was therefore to 
identify the major issues in staff development as perceived by the staff of 
each system and thereby detail the more specific influences operating witiun 
each system. This initial phase also had a secondary purpose - to establish 
a satisfactory rapport with the colleges and systems prior to the main 
period of data collection in the trial of the proposed evaluative method- 
ology. We begin with a brief description of how this initial phase of the 
study comprising a survey of key issues was carried out. 



General category 


Major element 


Specific element 


Background factors 


system characteristics 


policies of staff development 
general systemwide factors 
affecting participation 




college characteristics 


policies affecting participation 
policies etc, affecting implu- 

tp*^ntation of ideas 
college/section needs 




staff characteristics 


needs of staff 
responsibilities affecting 
participation 


Processes 


policy formulating 
processes 


system level 
college level 




staff development 
processes 


specific activity 
overall staff development 
program for either individual 
or system 


Outcomes 


immediate outcomes 
intermediate outcomes 
long term outcomes 


benefit to staff mcnber 
benefit to college 
benefit to system 



Figure 6.1 The General Categories, Major Elements and Specific Elements 
of an Evaluation of a Staff Development Program - an Overview 



The Preliminary Surve^^ 

As the purpose of this phase of the study was exploratory the use of 
detailed questionnaires was thought inappropriate. Rather, the strategy 
heavily utilized interviews with a wide range of program organizers, 
potential participants, and actual participants. The South Australian 
Department of Further Education and the Victorian Technical Schools Division 
were studied in the following ways: 

1 Within the Department of Further Educ ation 

In 15 colleges discussions were held with the principal, senior lecturer 
(staff development) and teaching staff where possible. Ten colleges were 
in metropolitan Adelaide and five were in rural areas. A total of about 50 
college staff were interviewed. Meetings were arranged with members of the 
Training and Development Branch and those staff from Head Office whose work 
either directly or indirectly influenced the staff development program. 

2 Within the Technical Schools Division 

Seven colleges^ were visited and again discussions were held with the 
principal, education services officer and teaching staff where possible. 
Four rural colleges were included in this sample and these visits were 
undertaken with the Executive Officer (Staff Development) of the Technical 
Schools Division. One of the researchers also attended the monthly meetings 
of the education services officers, where staff development is a major 
agenda item. Finally, meetings were held with the chairman of the Staff 
Development Standing Committee, the entire Committee and the organizers of 
a number of individual staff development activities. 

The interviews were semi-structured and staff were asked to comment 
and elaborate upon a range of issues.^ The breadth of coverage that can 
arise from such an approach is wide. To provide structure it was decided 
to focus primarily upon the following factors: 

(a) system characteristics that influence the operation of the staff 
development program; 



^ Unless otherwise specified 'colleges' refers to both colleges and technical 
schools with TAFE components in this and subsequent chapters. 

2 

Tape recordings were usually made of these interviews. 
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(b) college characteristics that affect the implementation of the 
program; 

(c) staff characteristics that influence staff participation in the 
program; 

(d) college and teacher needs in staff development; 

(e) types of staff development activities which staff attend and 
which appear of most/least benefit; 

(f) the outcomes of staff development activities and those which are 
of most/least value. 

These groups of factors may be related to the three elements of Stake*s 
evaluation model: antecedent conditions, transactions and outcomes 
(Stake, 1967), The first four topics represent the major categories of 
antecedent conditions which appear in staff development programs. The next 
parallels Stake*s concept of transactions and the final factor is congruent 
with StaV?»*s outcomes. We prefer to use the simple terminology background 
factors, processes and outcomes in preference to Stake*s terms, a point also 
made in the TAPE pre-vocational education study (Ainley and Fordham, 1979). 

This study was concerned with the evaluation of both overall staff 
development programs and component activities. An initial decision was made 
that the evaluation of individual activities would be closely related to 
the evaluation of an entire program. This implied that a more general set 
of criteria for evaluation than those derived from specific objectives would 
be appropriate. There were far too many types of staff development activi- 
ties to warrant the design of individual evaluative methodologies for 
particular activities. There was one exception to this: college development 
programs were extremely important, highly complex and so little researched 
that a more detailed treatment was desirable. 

The result of this initial phase of the study, when coupled with the 
literature and existing documentation, was the specification of a set of 
variables which would provide the basis of an evaluation framework for staff 
deve lopment . 

The Evaluation Framework for S t aff Development 

The general evaluative framework that is described below consists of three 
major categories of variables: background factors, processes and outcomes. 
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Background Factors 

A wide variety of background factors may influence the effectiveness of a 
staff development program or activity. These factors may be system-wide, 
college specific or particular to each individual staff member. They may 
influence participation in the program, the nature of the program or the 
implementation of ideas and skills gained. 

1 System-wide poy xj^es^jindTstaf^^^ 

Three areas of policy are seen by staff as being particularly important for 
the effectiveness of the staff development program. The first is funding. 
Funds may be allocated for specialist-staff salaries, used for the develop- 
ment and presentation of courses, or directed to colleges so that they may 
mount college-initiated programs. The extent to which funds are allocated 
to each of these purposes appears an important background consideration in 
a program evaluation. 

Secondly, there are system-wide regulations that affect staff attendance 
at particular staff development activities, even if attendance at such activi- 
ties is funded from the college staff development budget. Common examples 
stated by staff were those regulations which govern participation in 
industrial leave sch*jmes and attendance at interstate conferences, especially 
during Vacation times. 

Thirdly, there are policy decisions that are only indirectly associated 
with the staff development program but which may affect staff participation. 
These system-wide characteristics include the present form of initial 
teacher preparation, the provision of replacement staff to cover absences 
and the criteria on which the promotion and salary structure within a system 
is based. Somewhat more direct in their influence are the amount of support 
offered by each Department's staff development unit, and the types of 
centrally-initiated activities provided. 

some of these characteristics may be much more influential in one 
system than the other. For example the present form of initial teacher 
preparation and its relation to the staff development program w^s only 
commented upon by staff of the Department of Further Education. A 'large 
proportion of those staff^ were engaged in part-time initial teacher 
preparation which restricts their participation in the more formal aspects 



About 30 per cent of teaching staff employed by the Department of Further 
.^^^^^^^".^""^ currently enrolled in initial teacher preparation courses 



(TEC Statistics, 1978) , 
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of the staff development program. In addition this situation affected the 
everyday activities of senior lecturers (staff development) who must place 
great emphasis on assisting these staff to gain an initial qualification. 

2 Characteristics of the colleges 

Four college background factors were identified in this first phase of the 
study as possibly influencing the effectiveness of the program within a 
college. These were the location of the college, the size and type of that 
college and college staff development policies. 

Location . The locality of the college appeared to be important in 
several ways. For rural colleges the distance from the metropolitan area 
restricts attendance at the majority of centrally-initiated activities as 
few are held in country areas. Long distances to be travelled extends the 
period during which the participant is absent from the college and increases 
travel costs. Even if both staff replacement and travel costs can be covered 
it was felt by some staff that the physical (and psychological) effects of 
travel countered any benefits that might accrue from attending distant staff 
development activities. Such a factor appeared relevant also to some metro- 
politan colleges where distances of more than 25 kilometres were involved. 

Many of the colleges, particularly those of the Department of Further 
Education, located in the rural areas may be considered 'multi-campus' and 
extend over large distances. For example, one principal has an evening- 
class centre 250 kilometre-, from his college and visits the part-time staff 
once or t:wice a year. It is impractical for him to observe these staff 
teaching classes and hence is dependent upon them to bring forward any areas 
of conceni that may be relevant to the staff developr.ent program. This 
situation would not be uncommon in rural colleges of the Department and 
contrasts with the close liaison which can occur in the metropolitan area 
between permanent and part-time staff. 

The proximity of colleges to relevant industrial and commerical enter- 
prises was frequently mentioned by staff of both systems. This factor is 
relevant to the ability of staff to participate in short-term observational 
visits, of a fairly informal kind, as a means of keeping up to date in their 
specialist fields. Without the opportunity for such a close liaison, staff 
would be depr-^dent on more formal and necessarily less frequent industrial 
experience. 

Size and type of colleg' ^. The number of staff in a college and 
particularly the number of staff working in the same area is a necessary 
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consideration in understanding the operation of a staff development program 
in a college. Sections or departments with a large group of staff are better 
able to cover their colleagues' absences. They may also provide extensive 
support to staff members on their return as they attempt to introduce newly 
acquired ideas and skills. Further, it is feasible only with a fairly large 
staff to mount a substantial college-based program. This itself will be 
affected by whether the college is monopurpose or multipurpose. Monopurpose 
colleges are more capable of providing highly specialized subject-oriented 
courses for their staff. This is not so for multipurpose colleges where 
courses concerned with such things as teaching methods would be more easily 
organized. 

Staff development policies . The set of staff development managerial 
tasks described in earlier chapters produce policies which characterize a 
college staff development program. These policies relate to the distribution 
of funds, the adoption of priorities among the purposes and types of activi- 
ties, the evaluation of the effects of the program and the dissemination 
among fellow staff of information derived from attending specific activities. 
In the description of the two State programs it was clear that policies 
relating to each of these differ markedly between colleges. The effects of 
each may either directly affect staff participation (e.g. funding arrangements) 
or else be less direct by reducing the willingness of staff to participate. 
An often cited example of this latter effect was the expectation that some 
form of evaluation was required. A final characteristic closely tied to 
college staff development policy is the assistance given to general staff by 
senior staff and specialist college personnel in assessing staff development 
needs . 

These college staff development policies result frow various managerial 
processes within the college. We have placed these policy-formulating pro- 
cesses within the process dimension of the framework although, of course, 
they are antecedent to the policies they generate. In this way the evalua- 
tion framework deals with the process which generates a policy as well as 
the policy itself. 

There will also be factors within the college which either facilitate 
or inhibit the introduction of new ideas and skills resulting from staff 
development programs. When staff were asked about such factors they produced 
an extensive range of responses. These could be grouped into four main 
categories : 
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(a) The provision of physical resources . Generally this is in the fo^7. 
of equipment or books, although it may refer to the adequacy of 
existing buildings. 

(b) Interest and support . Colleagues within the college or section may 
provide encouragement and expertise in assisting staff to introduce new 
ideas into current practices. Similar support may come from specialist 
staff development personnel or industrial and commercial interests. 

(c) Relevance to curricula and work . Staff development activities may be 
immediately relevant to current curricula or work tasks or at some 
future date. Alternatively they may be irrelevant to either the current 
or intended work practices of the staff member. 

(d) Administrative practices of the college . A large group of constraining 
or facilitating factors that affect the introduction of new ideas are 
the direct responsibility of the administration. Often mentioned in 
this group was the provision of staff time for curriculum development 
and the flexibility of timetabling procedures to allow a more varied 
form of teaching. 

3 Staff characteristics 

A number of staff characteristics were identified in Chapter 2 which appeared 
relevant to the staff development program. These included age, previous work 
experience, specialist qualifications, educational qualifications and 
specialist field. They may be described as primary characteristics in that 
they influence a set of secondary characteristics such as areas of 
expertise, related needs and domestic, personal and work-related respons- 
ibilities. For example, qualifications and age influence the staff member's 
area of expertise within the college organization. One would expect that 
older staff members who were highly qualified in both their specialist area 
and the field of education would be more likely to be involved at the senior 
management level of the college. By contrast, younger staff without a broad 
range of educational and specialist qualifications are more likely to be 
involved at the teacher level. 

Both sets of variables can be summarized as follows; 

Primary characteristics Secondary characteristics 

age areas of expertise 

special ist field needs 

previous V/Ork domestic and/or personal responsibilities 

educatioTi qualifications work— related responsibilities 
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The present section is concerned with examining in detail the secondary 
characteristics, and in particular the expected areas of expertise of staff 
and their related staff development needs. Three groups of staff are con- 
sidered: teachers, senior management and non-teaching staff. Wliile the 
needs of teachers and senior management in technical and further education 
have been the subject of some other research, the needs of non-teaching 
staff have not been analysed in any formal sense at all. 

The needs and expected skills of TAPE teachers . The duties expected 
of a teacher in technical and further education are broad. Apart from their 
responsibility for the conduct of courses they are also required to become 
involved in the everyday running of the college. The extent of these admini- 
strative and *extra-classroom* duties will vary depending upon the size and 
type of college. The Department of Further Education includes the following 
as typical duties of its lecturers in grades I and II: 

Prepare a schedule of work in the teaching subjects allotted for the 
year. 

• Keep up-to-date with developments in field of specialization and current 
teaching responsibility. 

• Counsel students before and during enrolment; review students* progress 
and mid-course counsel where appropriate. 

Set and mark examination papers, make recommendations to the Principal 
or Head on assessment gradings and record results, ^epare marking 
guides for use by other lecturers and supervise examinations. 

Advise on the demand for new courses and assist in their development 
if required. (DFE Lecturer, I, II, duty statement 1978) 

The second point quite clearly indicates that staff have a responsibility 
for their own staff development, which is also explicitly stated in the DFE 
Staff Development Handbook (1978). The Training and Development Branch has 
developed a set of educational compett.icies which its staff believe to be 
desirable in a lecturer of the Department of Further Education. They 
identify five major clusters of competencies and have suggested relative 
weightings of importance for each of them. ^ These are: 

(a) classroom practices (30); 

(b) understanding adult learning/teaching processes (20); 

(c) understanding the TAFE system (20); 

(d) curriculum development in TAFE (20); 

(e) the integration of education and the teacher's specialist 
area (10). (Training and Development Branch paper, 1978) 

^ Expressed as a percentage of the total group of competencies. 
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These relate only to 'educationally-oriented* competencies and do not take 
into account the teacher's competencies in his/her own specialist field. 
This broad clustering of competencies has since been reorganized and 
further refined into 85 specific skills, each major category encompassing 
12 composite skills. 

It appears that the approach which the Training and Development Branch 
is adopting is the identification of fairly discrete skills (or competencies) 
which underlie good teaching - needs are then defined in relation to these 
skills. Needs used in this sense are therefore areas of expertise, associa- 
ted with teaching, which require further development in order to increase 
the effectiveness of the staff member. 

It should be pointed out that such a strong emphasis upon detailed 
educational competencies is not without its critics. Competency-based 
teacher education programs have been criticized on the grounds that good 
teaching represents an integration of many areas of skills, understandings 
and attitudes and cannot be reduced to individual competencies. 

An alternative approach is to utilize broad categories of teaching 
skills and areas of knowledge that concern the art of teaching and with 
which there is general agreement among staff, TAPE educators and the 
literature. This is the approach taken in this study. It has taken into 
account the areas of teaching implicit in the rationale of the program, and 
discussed in Chapter 2, Departmental documentation in the form of duty 
statements and available research evidence that was relevant to Australian 
technical and further education. From this evidence a list of 12 major 
categories of teacher behaviour that appeared important was compiled. These 
are summarized in Figure 6.2. 

Areas of expertise and needs of senior management . A comprehensive 
assessment of the administrative and management needs of senior staff has 
been undertaken by Mackay et_ al^. (1978). Mackay and his colleagues 
identified nine major clusters of needs in this area among principals, vice- 
principals, registrars and heads of departments of the Victorian Technical 
Schools Division. Within these clusters 34 specific administrative and 
management needs were isolated. However one cannot assume that expressed 
needs reflect the entire set of skills, understandings, etc. required of 
this group of personnel. There is a distinction between expressed needs 
and the set of abilities which define senior management's role in the 
col lege. 
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In order to assess the congruence between the list of expressed needs 
identified by Mackay et^ al^. (1978) and the expected abilities of senior 
management, duty statements for senior staff in the Department of Further 
Education were examined.^ It was concluded that the major categories of 
need did incorporate the various areas of expertise expected of these staff 
as defined by the duty statements. Only one minor modification was thought 
necessary. For the present study the cluster 'understanding of procedures 
in staff management' was separated from one of its constituent needs - 



1 Knowledge of Basic Subject Matter - relevant to the area of specialization in which one 

is teaching. 

2 Teaching Skills Associated with Planning and Conducting Instructions - diagnosing student 

ability, specifying objectives, choosing appropriate teaching methods, 

3 Understanding Assessment and [valuation Procedures - selecting and designing appropriate 

assessment procedures for student achievement, 

^ Skills in Curriculum Development - the preparation of new courses, knowledge of 
curriculum theory* 

5 Knowledge of Modern Developments in Industry and Commerce - being aware of up-to-date 
procedures and the changing nature of the work environment, 

^ Skills in Continuing Professional Development - diagnosing own staff development needs in 
relation to one's teaching practices. 

7 Knowledge and Skills in a Wide Variety of Areas - not directly related to one's area of 
specialization* 

^ Skills in Counselling Students - in areas such as study problems, job placement and 
personal problems. 

9 Interpersonal Skills - in dealing with fellow staff, students and the community, 

10 Knowledge of 'Routine' Procedures - such as basic safety and first aid procedures, 
knowledge of the legal obligations of teachers, maintenance of records. 

Knowledge of the Philosophy of TAFE - understanding the relation between one's own area 
of specialization and the overall lAFE program, 

12 Knowledge of Elementary Administrative Procedures - introduction to staff and financial 
management. 



Figure 6,2 Twelve Cate gories of Skills and Understandings Important to 
Teachers in Technical and Further Educat ion 



^ These duty statements were for the Head of School and Deputy Head of 
School and contained in staffing advertisements for 1978. 



•understanding strategies of staff development' . Since the further develop- 
ment of one's staff is the responsibility of senior management such a clear 
differentiation was thought appropriate. 

This resulted in ten areas of expertise which defined the role of 
senior management and in which staff may require further development. These 
are summarized in Figure 6.3. 

Areas of expertise and needs of non-teaching staff . There has been 
little systematic examination of the possible needs of staff members other 
than teachers and senior management. Support staff such as librarians, 
services personnel, laboratory technicians and general office staff have 
been largely ignored in research on staff development. However a number of 
papers presented at the Staff Development Conference of the Department of 
Further Education in August 1978 focused upon the needs of these staff. For 



1 Knowledge of the TAFE Administrative Network - its structures, administrative 

procedures and key personnel. 

2 Understanding TAFE - its philosophy, current goals and likely future developments. 

3 Skills associated with Educational leadership - knowledge of teaching/learning practices 

relevant to TAFE. 

^ Understanding of Procedures in Staff Management - staff assessment and job selection 
procedures, the preparation of job specifications. 

5 Skills of Staff Management - understanding human relations, developing team work, 

delegating authority and interpersonal communication. 

6 Financial Management - skills in budgeting, financial planning and techniques of cost 

benefit analysis. 

7 Understanding the Procedures in College Administration - such as school records, 

examinations and student enrolments, the running of meetings. 

8 Skills in College Administration - decision making, preparing submissions and reports, 

managing resources. 

9 Skills associated with Extra-Institutional Management - developing relationships with 

the community including industry and trade unions, assessing community needs and 
co-ordinating community education facilities. 

10 Understanding, the Strategies of Staff Development - establishment of needs and 

priorities (both individual and departmental), knowledge of appropriate methods 
of staff development and their evaluation. 



Figure 6.3 The Areas of Expertise which Relate to the Role of Senior 
Management in Colleges of Technical and Further Education 




example, the 'Lecturer Librarian' Group submission (1978) noted three main 
areas of concern: 

(a) administration skills, i.e. planning, staff admi;;istration and evalua- 
tion, market research, public relations, design and display, worker 
participation and team building;' 

(b) general educational methodology, i.e. resource utilization skills, 
media and educational technology, philosophy and psychology of 
education; 

(c) library based skills, i.e. maintenance and updating of library skills, 
basic bookkeeping and budgeting, current awareness of the state of the 
art . 

A paper presented by Simmonds and Neale (1978) drew attention to the 
needs of ancillary staff. They noted that 'the needs of ancillary staff may 
be categorized in quite a different way from that of lecturers - their role 
is to process material, data and people so that the college can function - 
it is a supportive role'. As a result, ancillary staff needs are likely to 
be in the area of communication, public relations, a knowledge of audit re- 
quirements, accounting methods and stores control. Simmonds and Neale 
identify one further need which they believe is extremely important - 
ancillary staff must understand the educational functions of the college and 
the overall aims of the Department of Further Education so as to maximize 
the effectiveness of each. 

It is clear that there are many groups of staff members within a college 
of technical and further education each contributing particular areas of 
expertise and, presumably each with individual staff development needs. The 
present study could not encompass all groups of non-teaching or support staff. 
However a decision was made to define the areas of expertise and staff 
development needs of one group - the staff development officers.^ It will 
be recalled that in the Department of Further Education these are referred 
to as senior lecturers (staff development) and in the Technical Schools 
Division as either staff development officers or education services officers. 

The identification of the areas of expected expertise of the group of 
officers was based on three sources of information. Firstly, the overall 
rationale of the staff development program provided valuable insights about 
the role these officers were expected to fulfil. Secondly, job advertisements 
incorporating duty s tatements for senior lecturers (staff development) were 

^ A point worth noting is that no paper presented at the Staff Development 
Conference of the DFE considered the staff development needs of the senior 
lecturer (staff development). 
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available for scrutiny. Finally, interviews with both senior lecturers 
(staff development) and education services officers clarified their actual 
roles within the college organization. By this means a set of 12 broad 
areas of expected competency was identified. These have been summarized in 
Figure 6.4. 



1 Skills of Personal Counselling - knowledge of modern approaches to counselling staff. 

2 Skills of Vocational Counselling - knowledge of courses etc. related to career development 

of staff, knowledge of different career opportunities both inside and outside TAFE 
for staff. 

3 Knowledge of the TAfE Administrative Network - its structures, administrative procedures 

and key personnel. 

k Skills in planning and conducting staff development activities - in a wide variety of 
fields and utilizing adult learning techniques appropriate to teachers. 

5 Procedures of evaluation in education - knowledge of different forms of evaluation 

applicable to both teacher effectiveness and organizational effectiveness, design of 
evaluative instruments, implementation of evaluation strategies, assessment of staff 
and organizational needs. 

6 Understanding of Administrative and Managerial Theory and Practice - power structures 

within organizations, communication networks, types of decision making, methods of 
goal setting. 

7 Knowledge of Educational Technology - use of modern audio-visual equipment, etc. 

8 Understanding of Modern Teaching Practices - application of appropriate teaching 

practices to particular fields and streams of study. 

9 Research Skills in Education - including development of new procedures for staff develop- 

ment and new organizational structures, assisting research activities in other fields. 

10 Knowledge of a Broad Base of Educational Theory - including modern developments in 

educational psychology, sociology and philosophy. 

11 Understanding the Processes of Innovation - including both curricular and organizational 

innovation. 

12 Knowledge of a Wide Variety of Human Resources - in other colleges, in industry and 

commerce, and in other educational institutions. 



Figure 6.4 Twelve Areas of Expertise that Relate to the Ro^le of the 
Staff Development Officer in Colleges of Technical an"d~ 
Further Education 
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Areas of expertise and needs of staff in TAPE - summary . There are 
many groups of staff in technical and further education. Each group has 
particular skills and knowledge and individual staff d-velopment needs. For 
the purposes of this project the expected competencies of three groups of 
staff were identified: teaching staff, staff development officers and senior 
management. Rather than attempt to specify detailed competencies for each of 
these staff, it seemed more appropriate to utilize global descriptions of 
broad categories of these specific skills and understandings. No mention has 
been made of attitudes and values - these would be expected to result from 
the interaction of each of the categories listed and from the further develop- 
ment of certain areas of college functioning. 

Other sta ff characteristics . Staff may have responsibilities which 
restrict their participation in a staff development program. These 
responsibilities may relate to their work where, for example, teachers may 
not wish to break the continuity of their teaching program to attend activi- 
ties. This responsibility may be heightened during those times when 
students are attending college on 'block-release' from their employer. 
Alternatively, the unwillingness or inability of staff to participate in 
the program may result from their domestic/personal life. In either case 
these secondary characteristics would be expected to be influenced by the 
staff member's age, field of specialization and level within the college 
organization. 

^ Organizational characteristics and needs of colleges 

Earlier chapters have noted the importance of college organizational pro- 
cesses and their relevance to the staff development program. However there 
is little research evidence from which to establish what such processes may 
be in colleges of technical and further education. The only organizational 
models which are currently being applied in the TAPE sector are based upon 
the behavioural science model of organizational development (e.g. Schmuck 
and Miles, 1971; Beckhard, 1969). This model also provided the basis for 
this aspect of the current study. ^ 

Schmuck and Miles (1971) note that educational institutions are com- 
posed of subsystems which perform various functions. These functions range 

^ The interested reader is referred to the following articles and texts- 
Schmuck and Miles(l971), Cadd and Drew (1978), Mulford et al . ri9771 
Mulford (1978). \.^^^^J» 



from teaching in specialist fields, co-ordinating college curricula and 
assessment throutjh to the supply of resources. One could also refer to the 
department in Victorian TAPE colleges, and the schools in South Australian 
DFE colleges, as subsystems within the entire college organization. Each 
of the subsystems is characterized by a set of seven organizational processes 
which influence its effectiveness. These processes relate to (1) conununica- 
tion between individuals, (2) the establishment of goals, C3) the tolerance 
of conflict between individuals, (4) group procedures at meetings, (5) the 
solution of internal problems, (6) decision-making mechanisms and (7) the 
monitoring of change. 

Two points should be made in relation to these subsystem processes. 
Firstly, they are interdependent and r ' : easily definable without reference 
to each other, and this is acknowledged by Schmuck and Miles (1971). 
Secondly, and this is more troublesome, there is considerable overlap between 
the processes. That is the processes do not appear to be conceptually 
distinct . 

Organizational processes which characterize the entire college system 
arise from the interaction of these subsystem processes. Schmuck and Miles 
propose four quite global processes that typify an effective educational 
institution. These are: 

(a) the ability to perceive problems that arise from either the 
surrounding community or the organization itself; 

fb) the utilization of all available resources, both college- and 
community-based, in the further development of the college; 

(c) the responsiveness of the college as a whole, together with its 
constituent sections, to internal and external demands; 

(d) the evaluation of progress towards established goals. 

The distinction between system and subsystem processes is a usefi^l one 
in that it provides an avenue for examining the needs of the college &nd the 
needs of individual sections quite separately. However one must be careful 
in accepting too readily the Schmuck and Miles model as being appropriate 
for technical and further education. Already we have noted the need for 
conceptual clarification. In addition it was originally designed for 
general educational institutions where each of the subsystems may be niore 
closely related than one might expect of departments/ schools within colleges 
of technical and further education. 
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As a result of a consideration of the above literature, discussions 
with academic staff specializing in organizational development and conunents 
made by TAPE college staff, a statement of department/school and college 
organizational processes was compiled. These are shown in Figure 6.5. 

This concludes a consideration of the possible organizational character- 
istics and related needs of colleges and their component sections. In a 
staff development program these are important for several reasons. As areas 
of college functioning that may require further development they assist in 
determining the relevance of the staff development program that exists in 
each State system. They also provide clearer bases for initiating develop- 
mental programs in this area. Finally some may also influence the 
effectiveness of the program by assisting staff to examine their own needs, 
providing staff with the opportunity for continuing professional development 
and facilitating the introduction of ideas and skills gained during activities. 



A AT THE DEPARTMENT (SCHOOL) LEVEL 

• communication between staff within the section 
specification of course objectives 

• tolerance of a diversity of educational practices and opinions 
. utilization of all the abilities of section staff 

participation of staff in decision-making 
. continuing evaluation of the effectiveness of the section 
. specification of areas of responsibilities of staff within the section 
B AT THE COLLEGE LEVEL 

« communication between the sections of the college 

. sensitivity to the concern of the staff, parents and the community 

. utilization of the skills and interests of all staff in the further development 
of the college 

. Communication between the college and the community 

. continuing evaluation of the effectiveness of the college 

. continuing development of college structures in response to changing demands 

utilization of appropriate decision making procedures 

. specification of areas of college responsibility for all staff 



Organizational Processes at both the Department/School Level 
and the College Level in Technical and Further Education 
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In this latter role these organizational characteristics are more correctly 
regarded as processes of the staff development program and fit more 
comfortably under that category of the evaluative framework being proposed. 

5 The^ background factors - a summary 

Figure 6.6 summarizes the set of background factors that are proposed for 
the evaluation of a staff development program. There are five major 
categories of these factors of which three relate to the college, viz. 
college influence upon both staff participation in the program and the 
introduction of new ideas gained from activities and, finally, college 
organizational processes which may themselves be the focus of further 
development . 



System characteristics 


Policies of st^^f development 
including turding arrangements 
attendance regulations 

General systemwide factors 
including initial teacher preparation 
relieving staff 


College characteristics I 


Location 
Size and type 

Policies of staff development 


Collegj characteristics II 


Provision of physical resources 
Collegial interest and support 
Relevance to college curricula 
General administrative practices 


College characteristics III 


College/section needs 
including perception of problems 
resource utilization 
organizational responsiveness 
evaluation of goals 


Staff characteristics 


Needs of teaching staff 
Needs of support staff 
Needs of senior management 
Work-related responsibilities 
Domestic/personal responsibilities 



Figure 6.6 Background Factors of the Staff Development Program 
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The. Processes of the Staff nevcloinnent I'roHrani 

There are four Rroups of processes relevant to a staff development prograni. 
Two are directed towards policy fornmlation at the college and system leVol. 
Another set of processes concern the individual staff development activities 
Which constitute the staff development proRram for a particular State 
technical and further education system. Finally, there is the overall 
program which results from the integration of its constituent activities 
and which itself is a process variable. The first two may be referred to 
as policy formulating processes and the latter two as staff development 



processes . 



1 Po Hcy formulating processes 

Considerable attention has already been given to policy formulating processes 
at the system and college levels in Chapters 3 and 4 . To briefly summarize, 
there are potentially seven managerial tasks or processes Which may lead to' 
policy formulation in each of seven areas relevant to staff development. 
These policies relate to the system and college background characteristics 
identified above and the managerial tasks are the processes by which these 
policies are generated. The seven managerial tasks are as follows, although 
it has already been note., that Nos . 4 and 7 are not relevant to the college 
situation: 

The formulation of aims 

The provision of financial, co-ordinating and decision-making resources 
and arrangements 

The specification of broad program content 

The formulation of an accreditation policy 

The evaluation of progress and outcomes of policy 

The dissemination of findings throughout the system 

the promotion of ongoing research into system needs 

These therfore constitute the first two groups of processes that may 
operate in a staff development program. Tl.ey may apply at either the college 
or system level. Even at the system level they may refer to the State 
Technical and Further Education Department or the Federal Technical and 
Further Education Council. 




2 Staff Ho vgLg i)nio_nt Processos 

An exaJnim^t^on documents supplied by tho Technical Schools Division 
and the Dcp^^rtiflcnt of Purther H ducat ion indicates that strategies tor staff 
tievolopment ^xo oxtrcnely wide ranging. There have been attempts to develop 
typologies ^ox the various forms of staff development strategies. Often 
researchers haVe utilized the work of liavelock on the diffusion of innovation 
and planned eoucationul change (liavelock and liavelock, 1973). Tor example, 
Tisher (197^) jias distinguished strategies for the dissemination of information 
and the leading of skillt: u.ccording to the relationship between the person 
already possessing information and skills and the intended recipient. 
At one extreme there is a rational presentation of ideas by some authoritative 
person to a relatively passive recipient. At the other extreme there is a 
collaborative problem solving effort by both the expert and the learner which 
utilizes th^ fitter's creative potential. Using this approach Tisher argues 
that one can ofd^r strategies tilong a continuum from the issue of printed 
material through to lectures, meetings, conferences, and finally to consultancy. 

This is an interesting approach to differentiating between staff develop- 
ment activities. There win be some overlap in the type of resource-person 
recipient interaction that characterizes any activity and one would not 
expect any of the strategies to adhere strictly to a particular point on the 
continuum. 

Against this background and after discussing the various strategies with 
staff we would propose the following groupings of staff development processes 
for the Current study: 

(a) Filn|5 jnd printed materials . This represents the basic level of 
communication and flow of information. One would expect only 
minimal interaction between the recipient and the resource personnel 
suppl/ing the information (unless it was part of a more complex 
staff development activity). 

(b) Lect ures, _short courses and long courses . These activities result 
in the dissemination of a prescribed body of knowledge from the 
resource person to the staff member. Generally they will be of a 
highl/ structured form. 

(c) Mget in^s , ^Seminars and conferences . Staff participating in these 
activities interact with the resource staff to varying degrees. 
The learning environment may range from being highly structured 
to being quite informal. 




(^'^ l!(££i^2Bi' art) usually of a muro roi iiil>nrat i vo naturo ^[t\\ 

both roHOurco povson am! staff moinhor iutornt^nnfl uxtunsivuly. 

< '0 1 1^0, Jjn^ Jj} cius t V i a 1 visits. Tho typo ami ^-xtent of interaction 
botwooii tho visiting j;taff intMnbor and thoso .'.taff boing vijiltotl 
will vary considerably Uepcndiay upon the nat^iro of tho viijit. 
However one would expect that there is likol/ to bo a two-way 
transfer of information between staff during ^^Mlt^ji^e visitsi, (a 
the case of industrial and commercial visits "no would not cxpc^^t 
such an intort'low. 

(f) Con^uUanc^ As it is cominonly practiced in tochnical and furtlier 
education, consultancy is very much a collaborative process with 
each party working together to help solvo a staff member's 
particuUr problem. 

Each of these staff development processes refer to individual staff members 
actively pursuing new ideas and skills. If staff attend in groups, such group 
membership is coincidental. The above strategies do not encompass those where 
group membership is an integral part. These latter staff development processes 
are referred to as College (organizational) development strategies.^ 

College development is synonomous with organization development except 
of course the college is the focus of change, Mul ford has provided the 
following definition of organization development and one which seems to capture 
fully the intents of its advocates: 

A planned intervention by external change agents/O-D. consultants, 
using behavioural science knowledge to help an orOgl^zation to diagnose 
Its organizational purposes and processes and develop a plan through which 
all members of the organization can, themselves . modify these purposes and 
processes m sUch a way that they can sustain the modification processes 
in a changing environment. (Mulford e_t a]^. 1977 :2l3) 

In this type of developmental strategy the collaboration between the resource 
person - the cr.ange agent - and the recipient - the entire college organization - 
is intense and may be long lasting. As a process for change it may itself 
Utilize any of the above mentioned strategies although one would expect a heavy 
emphasis upon consultancy to remain throughout. However there is likely to 
B. gradual shift from one of dependence upon an external change agent to a 
dependence upon consultancy from within the organisation- 



If the focus of these strategies is on a department or school of a college, 
then the term5 departmental development or school development would be 
appropriate. 
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ThlB Very l>rlur iloticript I i>n of c<^^^v^^^ du^e lopimuit a ilovolopmunta I 
proccH^ will Hufflcu for U\o moinont^ h^ d\i>c\\\\\'aH\ in K^'u'^t^^ dotuil In 
Chuptur D. 

A group of six iitaff dovo lopniot^p 1^ votJ''^^ o^^ has boon doscrlbod above 
and It Is not Intondod tluit thoiit) bo V^kc^ '^tJ Exhaustive. Ilowovor one final 
point needs to be noted. Unch of th^^^ pfC^^cs? stratogios will bo content 
bound find dircctocl townfds particular- ''Xnj ^*^ri£>d purposes. An individual 
staff member may attend a number of (;ii^s;c t>^tivltl«s over a year. It would 
soom useful tc think of those aggreg^t^^d AC^Uvitios us possibly comprising 
a whole staff development experience V^ic^^ more than a summation of each 
of the individual activities. One n^i^^t aJ^'^o consider an entire State staff 
development program in this light. 

The Key prepresses of a staff dov^^^OpfO^^t program have been summarized 
in Figure 6.7. 

Qutcgn^e'^ a S't a rf_Pevglgpment Prog ^gjj 

The outcomes oT a st^iff development pf^gr^*^ ma/ be extremely varied. Some 
may be present at the conclusion of ^z^^^^^^'* *^ther outcomes may not be 
evident until sone tin-ie later. It s^^^^s ^ipl^ropriate to consider three types 



Poliry rorujulR' ing Processes 

the System level 
- at t^e CoUcqe lev^l 



Staff Developu.'nv Process 



tft^ fj,r'n^'lation of aims 

tft^ pcOvMion of financial, co-ordinating and 
d^cigJo^" making resources and arrangements 

tf^ sp^c^Ucation of broad program content 

tfi^ fjjrc^lation of an accreditation policy* 

tf^ Q^f^l^^tio^ Of progress and outcomes of policy 

tfi^ (jps^'tiination of findings throughout the 

tf^ |)cO'"^Uon of ongoing research into system needs* 

fiXm^ ^n^^ printed materials 
L^^tijc^si short-*, long-courses 
M^^tysi seminars, conferences 

C:0^\^e^ industrial visits 
CO'^Sijitafi^y 

Cf^Ug^ ^Organizational) development 
O^f^r^lJ ^^aff development program 



not applicable at the college level 



Figure 6.7 The Processes of a Staff ^^v^isEHSllt 
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of ontcoinon which may utuuiro froiii a fitaff ilovo lopiiioMt nativity: limuoillutu. 
Intormodlato and loaji torm. Tho liniiunliato iMitt'oiiior. comprlso thoso whU'h havo 
(lovolopoil hy the tMUl or tho activity. Tho iMtornioillHtu (uilcomoH appuar at: a 
lator ilato, prohahly up t(» a yoar. as a rosuit thi; activity and. porhaps» 
Hoino other cxporlontlal factors, finally, lonj' tunii outcomes, a,s thu lahol 
Implios, occur at a fairly lon« Interval afttM- tho activity ami result from 
a complex InttM-play of many factors, ono af which has huun the staff develop- 
meat experience'. 

Wliat are the possible outcomes of a staff ilovelopment program? Tliero 
has not been an extensive and systematic examination in tho literature of 
what are. potentially at least, the benefits of a staff development program. 
A close reading of the Triennial Report 1977-197^ (TAFEC 1976) and documents 
provided by both State TAF-E Departments as well as the statements of staff 
suggests however that there are a number of i,uite Specific benefits which 
may be identified. These benefits fall into three categories. There is a 
group of benefits which is directly associated with the staff member. 
Another group, while dependent somewhat on the first, focuses upon the college 
as an organization composed of various subsystems and working towards a common 
goal. Finally, there appears to be a set of system benefits which can be 
abstracted from both the college benefits and individual staff member benefits 
and which possess an integrity of its own. Each of these will now be examined, 

1 Possible benefits for the individual sta ff^ nuMTibej;^ 

One of the most basic outcomes for staff is an increased knowledge of 
concepts and skills related to their current job. This is true for teachers 
and non-teachers and may result immediately from a staff development activity. 
Another immediate outcome could be a more thorough understanding of the work- 
ing conditions in modern industry and commerce. Each of these may lead, over 
a period of time, to a number of intermediate outcomes. These will include 
an increased confidence in dealing with students and an improvement in work 
performance . 

There are other immediate outcomes which will be more closely related 
to a staff member's future career. For example, the provision of a firm 
foundation of relevant knowledge concerning career opportunities is an 
important benefit. Another would be the acquisition of skills and under- 
standings not related to one's present job but relevant to some future 
appointment within technical and further education.^ Therefore in the 

^ A small number of staff interviewed felt that Such appointments could also 
be external to the system. 
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(I)) tlK' 'ulMptjibi 1 1 t y ol" tlui st art iiit!inl>tM' ''^ riMnllon to various arouti 
of iipooi nl I zat Ion wlt:lun tho or^an I In which ho or mIiu iiuiy 

work. 

liaclJ nl' <^tos»-» nooils fiu't hoi* c'oiunuMit , 

In K^ntjral tho promotion oi' toacliors to moro senior positions oi- 
rosponslhl llty is based upon tho e t'f'octl vonoss tholr toaclUng aiul/or tliolr 
length 0^' service in tho syi^tein. This has tlofl^^^tcly boon the caso in tho 
past although recently therO has boen some I iboi'Hli zatlon of tho criteria and 
proceclu^'^'s accepted. Tliero was a common concef" amongst staff interviewed in 
the firS^ phase of the study that staff in line tor promotion would benefit 
from st^^^ dovolopment activities directed towf^^^s administrative and 
manageri^^ techniques, nncl that such courses sho^^^d bo a necessary prerequisite 
for senior appointments. There was also the concern expressed that 

some st^J^f aspire to senior positions of a non""^^nagement type, ruch as 
curricul^'^ development officers within a college or specialist branch. 
Specialist staff development activities at an advanced level would benefit 
the car^^^ of these personnel, a view also pre^^rited in the Triennial Report 
I977-.I978 (TAFEC 1976). 

RaP^^ly changing technological and societ^^ demands made upon the work 
of colleges suggests that a key benefit of a st^ff development program would 
be an increased adaptability of college staff to change. The notion of 
adaptability is a complex one. It involves more than the acquisition of a 
bro^d ranging set of skills that will enable t^e staff member to work in 
different areas of specialization as the need arises. It also involves the 
developn^^nt of a particular attitude on the part of the staff member to 
changing ^'oles within the organisation. One cannot assume that staff members 
will readily accept changes in their current jobs even if they possess the 
necessa^'y skills. This could be especially tr^c for staff who have been 
employc^^ in a current job for a lengthy period °f time. 

There was a number of other benefits to individual staff members which 
were ment^ioned during the preliminary interviews. Two are worth noting, 
the firs^ being staff recognition within the system. This may result from 
attendance at activities, from the implementation^ of ideas and skills 
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ono or ihol>'*HU' iiMUMs or I'linht"' tuMu-iiiluu - {Uo ti(Woln|»miMU auiuuKiU iho 
inonibors of a JuaMoty a li I vors 1 1 y I'T nn- roiil loim I skills. Soum siufr pruposiul 
that an iin|»^>i^taiU hoMufli of tho'ilafl" <loVo |o|>intuU uroni'^nn coulil ho tho 
dovolopinunt J» vurloty of skijlii antl knowhuHjo not »'olatiul lo oiui'-, 
occupation, Thi'^ la turn louM n-sult In pr.yi'holoi-U ial ly aad physU^ally 
health ItT Mt'MT mombtu's, 

^ l^.^i^'^ -^^^^*il^'.^^'^iiLtlu^ ^■i»iji^i;iL i»n oi;|;aa 1 ^arJ^M^ 
Thoro aro two hroad categories of Potontial hoaofits to tho collo«u, The 
t'lrst rolatos to the overall orKanization of the colloyo arul Is iiulto 
general in nature. Relationships between staff anU relationships between 
staff anti the college as an institution may be affected by the program. Hence 
a fostering of professional contact between teaching and non-teaching staff 
may be an immediate outcome of an activity and one which affects the relation- 
ships between individual staff members. Similarly an understanding of one 
another's work in the college is Ukely to be an inunecliate benefit affecting 
staff reUti^'nships. Each of these may in the longer term lead to a more 
co-operative approach among staff in thoir work, a more satisfying work 
environment and an increased conwiitment to the goals of the college. In this 
last instance the relationship between the staff members and the college as 
an instituti^'^ is clear. 

An important benefit to the college of the staff development program is 
its effect upon responsiveness. The responsiveness of a college will be 
influenced bY its ability to predict changing community needs. Such a benefit 
Will be associated with an increased awareness among individual staff of 
the future needs of industry and conunerce but arises out of the integration 
of that awareness rather than individuals acting on their own initiative. 

The Second major group of coU^ge benefits are more specific and refer 
to particular functions of sections or subsystems within the college. For 
example, the following outcomes would appear to fit this category: 

(a) the widespread introduction of modern teaching practices 
throughout the college; 

(b) the effective utilization of library and audio-visual resources 
in the college. 



•tnrr u:" piu'l ti^uhir sKilpii MlHl<M'^^l iuulinii^ (Uni iiH j i iuUi:> h^biJih Uncrown 
W(U'k <»ihl thu rolif^n h» iipi^nuMil . limy U^i-ly in )it) ilnjuMi- 
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ul'Coctivu utlll/.ailon (»( lll>rin'>' rt^snurt u^i v^ij) l^i hiriumuHul l>y I h^Vi'l'^ 
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ntuff pailuM' tlum nm* tu* I ho othor. Similarly tlUi w i Uii!i|»ruail i nt iHuiiu't Uui 
of iiuulurn lont'lilMK tochnitiuos l'« ilt'|UMuloni ttpun i hi^ ^^Kllls luul atilnulmi nl' 
foachln^i staiT arul also i\\oy>v ol' support lUiU ruP^^M whom iiuw ilomniuhi may Ih) 
mailt). In concloslnn a vjii'lt-'ty of thoso sortJi (jl ^uifcomt'J*, ja|mu' It'll' to oi\c\\ 
t'uMctltMwil section of u col\c\'^^ uviU\\\iu\t\oO , c'*'' l^t^* i^xpiU'tiHl from 0 staff 
ilevolopmoiit program. 

5 l*o^slblo bciiuflts to the syst p m 

Some outcomes of a stat'f dovelopuent program wi^^ ho iiiore system- or i eated 
rather tlu>n related to individual colleges ov ^tiU'f meml)ers. Those outcomes 
are generally long term, appearing possibly five /'^afs later and resulting 
from a number ot* activities or the entire progr^'*'^ rather than any specific 
activity. The balanced development of the TAI'ji -"^Vstem within a State or 
across Australia is one such system benefit mcn*^^^ned in the Triennial 
Report 1977-79 (TAFEC 1976), Increased credibility of the TAPE system as 
a component of the post -secondary system is anot^^^r possible long term 
benefit of the staff development program. 3y r^i^^ing the expertise of 
staff, both in specialist »>nd teaching aroa5 , sof"^ senior administrators 
argued this would result in higher standards aiflO^^ students graduating from 
these institutions and greater staff contritJUtiO^^, in the form of consultancy 
and research, to industry, commerce and the conun^^H/ in general. In this way 
they believed that the community would more highly regard the contribution 
of this sector. 

An interesting long term outcome also menti*^^ed in the Triennial Report 
1977-1979 (TAFEC 1976) is the greater contri!?utiO^ of TAPE personnel to the 
initial preparation of sta^f within technic^^l pncl further education, thereby 
ensuring its relevance to the needs of the ^yst^'^' This long term benefit 
would be dependent upon increased knowledge and ^kills of particular staff 
in adult learning processes and related are^s. ^^w^ver this outcome could 
not finally develop until there was widespread ^i^^eptance of the expertise 
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Throo hroa,l .ato„o,-loM of possll.lo .,r a slalT .|„v„ l..|..iim.r ,„..„„,,„„ 

have, J„st boo,. ,loscrlhoa a,ul. with!,, oa.li. a .u..„|,„r „r p..,tU:„lar out,',.,,,^, 
montioned by staff havo boon upooiflml. 

Teachers, ancillary staff, colie«o senior inanii«omont a„il hoaJ offlco 
porsonnol will prob.ably value many of those outcomes ,p,ite ,li f forent ly , This 
is to bo oxpoctod. Wliat is extroinoly itnportant for one staff niomboi- n,.-.y not 
bo for .another. Juclsments about program defect Ivonoss aro dopomlont upon the 
extent to which these outcomes are valueil and therefore one might expect 
different judgments to be made by different staff. 

The General Framework _Jor^he_Jv£imj^^ of 
Staff nevelop^ |^t]]^rjPs^ig^77 

Three general categories of variables have been proposed as providing a 
suitable framework for the evaluation of staff development, These are back- 
ground factors, processes and outcomes. Within the background factors are 
a number of major elements which relate to system, college and staff 
characteristics. These characteristics include policies of staff development, 
system and college organization procedures, and needs and responsibilities 
of staff. Each of these characteristics influence staff participation in 
the program and the implementation of ideas and skills gained. The major 
process elements of the staff development program are the individual strate- 
gies that comprise the program and the managerial tasks by which staff 
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development policy is formulated and implemented. The program outcomes of 
a program may be of benefit to the individual staff member, the college or 
the system. They may either result immediately from an activity or develop 
over a period of time and not become evident for a number of years. 

The report so far does not svqgest how the elements which comprise the 
proposed evaluation framework might be measured. That is the concern of 
the next chapter which examines methods and measures appropriate to a 
college-based evaluation of staff development. The application of the strat- 
egy to the evaluation of specific staff development activities is dealt 
with in the final chapter of the report. 
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CHAPTER 7 
METHODS AND MEASURES 

The evaluation framework for staff development just proposed in Chapter 6 
consists of an extensive array of elements: teacher characteristics, college 
needs, system policies, processes of staff development and program outcomes. 
Information needs to be collected about each of these. There is a variety 
of methods and associated measures that can be used, as well as a variety 
of people who can provide the required information. These are the two 
central concerns of this chapter - who are the relevant sources of infor- 
mation and when and how should information be collected. 

We begin by indicating several alternative approaches to the collection 
of evaluation data about each of the elements and then propose what appears 
tp us to be the most appropriate. This is followed by a detailed examina- 
tion of the way this approach can be applied to the evaluation of a college 
staff development program. The aggregation of each of these college 
evaluation studies to provide an overview of the entire State staff develop- 
ment program is discussed in the next chapter. It should be pointed out 
that the intention of this study was to produce a college-based evaluation 
methodology,^ Emphasis was therefore placed upon the development of 
methods and measures suitable for use within a college. 

Sources of Evaluative Information 

The successful evaluation of staff development must be congruent with its 
management. Earlier chapters have suggested two managerial models: the 
institutional management and staff autonomy models together with the 
concomitant notions of 'evaluation from above* and 'evaluation from below'. 
Evaluation from above implies that the responsibility for establishing the 
evaluative criteria and implementing the evaluation lies with the senior 
management of the system. In the case of the evaluation of an overall 
State program, senior management may refer to the State Staff Development 
Standing Committee to which the State Department has delegated substantial 



In reaching this decision the researchers were guided by the adviso 
committee which felt that such an approach was consistent with the 
management of staff development in each of the State TAPE systems 
concerned in the study. 
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authority for the program. If the evaluation of a college staff development 
program is the concern, senior management will refer to the Principal or 
those senior staff whose responsibilities include staff development. 
Evaluation from below implies a quite different approach. In this case 
establishing the evaluative criteria and implementing the evaluation is the 
individual staff member's respons ib i 1 i ty , Thes e are two alternative 
approaches. At the end of Chapter 3 another possibility was suggested which 
focused upon a collaborative approach to staff development management. 
Consistent with this approach is a methodology for the evaluation of staff 
development which recognizes the different responsibilities of various 
staff members, both senior staff and general staff. These responsibilities 
are clearly spelt out in the case of the Department of Further Education: 

The approved staff development concept clearly places responsibility 
for development on line management, but individuals retain responsi- 
bility for their own development. (Training and Development Branch, 1978) 

Notwithstanding the difficulties already raised in regard to this model, a 
collaborative form of evaluation would seem to be the most appropriate. 
This approach was widely accepted in discussions with staff during the 
preliminary phase of the present study. 

One of the difficulties of this sort of managerial model already 
mentioned is that its success is dependent upon *a set of understandings 
about the continuing professional development of staff that is shared by 
all concerned and which, for both parties, adequately defines the process' 
(Chapter 3, p. 39). A similar comment can be made about an evaluation 
strategy based upon a collaborative approach. The evaluation framework 
defined in the previous chapter is an attempt to provide a set of conimon 
understandings about what should constitute the evaluation of staff 
development. i 

In brief, the methodology for evaluation being proposed is one where 
each staff member collaborates. For most staff this will involve reviewing 
their own continuing development; for some others it will also include 
reviewing the continued development of their colleagues. Further, a set 
of elements about which data should be collected has been suggested wbich 
defines, in a manner acceptable to each of these groups, the breadth an 
evaluation of staff development. 

Evaluation viewed in this way relies heavily upon a two-way communica- 
tion between general staff and senior management about particular elements 
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contained in the suggested framework. This is a direct consequence of the 
notion of collaboration. One can think of three categories of staff in a 
college of technical and further education: 

1 General staff including teaching and support staff; 

2 Heads of sections having staff development responsibility for 
between about 3 and 100 staff; 

3 Principals of colleges who may delegate their college staff 
development responsibility to staff development committees, or 
specific senior staff. 

The methods by which data about specific elements of the program are 
collected could therefore involve each of the above three categories of 
staff in a way which reflects their staff development responsibilities. 
Ideally this data collection should provide the basis for communication 
between each of the categories of staff about important inspects of the 
staff development program. This would be equivalent to the descriptive 
phase of an evaluation study (Stake, 1967). It may involve both quantita- 
tive and qualitative techniques within the boundaries of the evaluation 
framework developed in the previous chapter. 

This IS not meant to indicate that information about all of the 
elements defined in that framework should be collected from each of these 
categories of staff. For example, general staff members may not be aware 
of the details of funding policy which currently apply in a particular 
system. Likewise staff development committees may not be aware of the needs 
of particular staff members. However all categories of staff will have thei 
own views of the effectiveness of the program and each can quite usefully 
comment upon that. What is suggested is that whenever appropriate, 
different perspectives on the same issues be obtained from two or more 
categories of these staff. In those colleges where staff development 
•^officers are found, a further perspective is possible and should be examined 



The approach being suggested should not be confused with staff appraisal. 
Staff appraisal incorporates many of the ideas expressed here but has two 
rK^?""-, K associated with staff promotion. While 

that may be a long-term outcome of an individual participating in the 
program, it is not a prime concern of the evaluation. Secondly the 
elements constituting the evaluation, including the criteria forjudging 
P"""?^^ ^^^^^^^^enesj.are defined by both senior management and general 
statt. ihis would not typically occur in staff appraisal. 
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It would be useful to present an overview of the strategy for the 
evaluation of staff development which emerges from these considerations, 
before examining in detail further aspects of the proposed methodology. 
This is done in the following section. 

College-Based Evaluation of Staff Development ~_ An Overview 

A strategy for the college-based evaluation of staff development is proposed 
which is hierarchical in nature. This hierarchy reflects the breadth of 
staff development responsibility held by personnel in the colleges. Those 
at the top of the hierarchy need not always be the most senior staff. The 
doctunentation of the Victorian Technical Schools Division described earlier 
suggested that staff development committees, involving staff from all levels 
of the college organization, often held this overall responsibility, A 
major feature of the strategy is that it integrates both the institutional 
management and staff autonomy models of staff development and incorporates 
both summative and formative evaluation functions. 

Figure 7.1 depicts the proposed strategy and the major evaluation reports 
by which data are collected. Each report contains a series of questions 
congxnent with the staff development responsibilities held by the 'target' 
respondents. However it was not our intention to construct questions or 
exercises that incorporated all possible items that could be asked. Rather 
it was our intention to produce a set of core or basic items about which 
information might be sought. Further items could then be added which were 
relevant to a specific college and situation. A number of the core items 
might even be deleted if they were thought to be inappropriate. The important 
point is that the breadth of coverage of the evaluative strategy should not 
be restricted. Information about each of the elements of the evaluative 
framework outlined in Figure 7.1 remains an integral part of the descriptive 
phase of an evaluative study of staff development. 

When Should the Data be Collected 

Closely associated with who are the relevant sources of evaluative information 
is the question of when should this information be collected, if one is 
concerned with the continuing evaluation of a program, as is this study, the 
data collection will occur over the period of time in which the program is 
implemented. By contrast, if evaluation is summative then data collection 
will Occur at one point of time. 
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It wo^ld appear useful to collect information about college and staff 
needs and constraints affecting program participation che beginning of the 
program, "^ese background factors might serve as a useful basis for develop- 
ing appropriate program aims and planning the most suitable piOcesses to meet 
these aims. After a period of time the effectiveness of che program couid 
be assessed in regard to a broad set of criteria. The time interval between 
the assessHienC of background factors and the evaluation of program outcomes 
will be dependent upon the following factors: 

(a) The jengtb of time for outcomes to become evident. Tl*iis could be 12 
months or ^ore after an activity has concluded. 

(b) The changing structure of the college. Until recently there has been 

a rapi<i turnover of staff in many educational institutions. To propose 
a two Or three year period between the assessment of staff needs ^nd 
the evaluation of a staff development program in terms* of critrjria 
related to those needs would have been inappropriate. Now with greater 
stability in college staff appointments such a proposal would be quite 
feasible. 

(c) The funding arrangements for the program. It inay be useful to link the 
perio<i of evaluation to the set interval for which a college is funded 
for $t:aff development. In the Technical Schools Division this is one 
year/ an<J a similar period is envisaged for the colleges of the Depart- 
ment ^f Further Education. The danger with this ?s the close association 
between accountability and evaluation it could foster. 

Taking each of these factors into account it would seem that a l2-24 
month interval Would be suitable. This would allow sufficient time for 
intermediate outcomes to emerge as well as immediate outcomes from act?,vities 
to be evi^^nt. Evidence of possible long-term outcomes might also be present. 
In addition this period would incorporate a signific??nt, but not excessive, 
amount of staff development activity (as indicated by the prelimin^iry pl;^se 
of the sti^dy). It would therefore allow the evaluation to serve a monitoring 
function. Capable of responding to unexpected circumstance and hence preserve 
its formative ^le. 

This time sequence can be shown as follows in Figure 7.2. Time^ denotes 
the begin^^ing °f the period for an evaluation of a college staff development 
program. At this point of time information about background factors Would be 
collected. Ti"^2 Represents the conclusion of the prosram which is being 
evaluated and is characterized by an evaluation of program outcomes. 
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Tirne^ is a replication of the exercise which occurred at tinie^, but at a later 
date. 

One further issue has been raised which requires coinment. During the 
preliminary phase of the study a common complaint made by staff concer led 
the notion of a staff development 'program' . They felt that the idea of a 
program was too inflexible and not in keeping with their interests. Thes^ 
staff argued that staff development needs altered over time which, in turn* 
affected the types of activities immediately relevant to them and the types 
of program outcomes which were of value. An evaluation strategy must be 
sensitive to changes occurring between the measurement background factors 
and program outcomes. If the needs of staff and college changed over this 
period with a resultant change in the aims of the program, then the evaluative 
Criteria used to evaluate program outcomes must accommodate to those changes. 

A Suironary of the *Who and When* Q uest ioQ.s 

A college-based evaluation of staff development is dependent upon the staff 
found in the college. Three relevant groups can be identified, each with 
its own staff development responsibilities. There ate general staff 
^responsible foT their own further development, heads of Section responsible 
for that of their subordinates and principals or staff development committees 
Who are responsible for the overall college staff development program- E^ch 
group can provide information about staff development which is useful for 
its evaluation- That information can be obtained at on^ point of time. 



Evaluation of 
background factors, 
inclining neet^^t 
factors that 
restrict program 
participation* 



time^ 

Evaluation of 
program outcomes, 
including re- 
examination of 
evaluative criteria. 



(N.B- time and titie^ may occur simultaneously) 



ti!£3 

Evaluation of 
background 
factors, including 
needs, factors that 
restrict progra/n 
participation 



I^igure 7.2 a_ Possible Time Sequence for_the Evalu ation Pf Staff 
Deveiopjnent 
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Alternatively information about sjj^^jiti^^ Aspects of the program can be 
collected over a period. In the l^i^^j- instance evaluation assumes a more 
formative role, and may be congruon< ^i^^ ongoing operation of the 
program. 




From the outset it must be said that preliminary survey phase 

most staff strongly indicated that introduction of formal procedures to 
the evaluation of staff developmei^t^ ^QuJ^ be detrimental to the program. 
They said this would be true for bat^ e/t^m^l and college-based approaches 
to evaluation, indeed they were i^^x sympathetic to questionnaire 

materials. Rather they argued fox^ ^ Cofjtinu^tion of the less formal 
evaluation procedures that then exi^*^e^|, HoWever we would stress that 
without an extensively developed u„c)^t^5i;&^difig of staff development informal 
evaluation procedures are likely ^a^jc-tj^e b:teadth of coverage demanded 
by the framework already outlined, Fo^-jfia^ procedures, at least for the 
present, appear essential. This ig f^o^ m^ant to indicate the necessity to 
adhere strictly to a set of procedures je^in^d externally to the college 
and its staff. What would be advo^a^^^ h^WeVe:^ is a set of formal procedures 
or guidelines, part or an of whicj^ fisi^ u^e^ in their present form or 
adapted by individual colleges. 

A questionnaire approach is sug^^^t;©^ fov the gathering of relevant 
infonnation with, where appropriate, JJ^^allel ^orms of questions for each 
of the three 'target' categories of ^t^^f- This womd enable the views of 
general staff, heads of Section and ^^^(^ ^eVe^opnient committees to be 
brought together and di5cu5sed. Ij^ i^h^ p^s^nt: study three such instruments 
were developed. Th^se Were: 

(a) An Evaluation (Report for f^^li^tHt- I'Qachers (as an exaiq5le of 
general staff niembers); 

(b) An Evaluation (Report for H^^kJ^ S^cti^D; 

(c) A College Evaluation Rep^^^ ^ 

In addition a small number of rela^^^ ^^(fi^tis^s were developed which were 
relevant to principals, part-time t^i^^hi^^ st^jff and staff development 
officers • 

Each of these evaluation repo^^^ ^^t^^^re^ information about background 
factors, Processes and program out^^jf^^^, was a consequence of the 



time scale of the present study. It was not possible to gather information 
about background factors and then wait for a time interval of perhaps twelve 
months to document ongoing staff development processes and assess their 
effectiveness. In this regard the questionnaires approximated the evaluafion 
design at time, and timej in Figure 7.2. They were designed however such 
that information about different aspects of the program could be gathered 
quite independently, One final general issue needs addressing before these 
instruments are discussed. We would argue that m the evaluation of staff 
development programs in technical and further education, whenever possible, 
different studies should adopt similar procedures, and even similar items, 
for the gathering of information about particular constructs. This facilitates 
a build-up of comparable knowledge about these programs. In the current study 
this was rarely possible. The only study in Australian technical and further 
education directly relevant was that of Mackay et al . (1978), and that was 
limited to only a small aspect of the proposed framework. Another Useful 
study, already cited, was Batten's Schools Commission (Staff) Development 
Study (Batten, 1979). it provided both valuable insights at the theoretical 
level and contributed directly in a small number of instances to the question- 
naire materials. 

The Evaluation Report for Full-time Teachers 

A teachers' evaluation report was designed which was concerned with the 
teachers' perceptions of the staff development program. Specifically the 
report had the following five purposes: 

(a) to assist the teacher in identifying his or her own important 
staff development needs; 

(b) to indicate the background factors that way reduce the teachers' 
willingness to participate in the program; 

(c) to indicate the background factors which affect the introduction 
of new ideas and skills into classroom practice; 

(d) to summarize the types of staff development activities attended 
by teaching staff during the previous 12 months; 

(e) to estimate the effectiveness of these staff development 
activities as perceived by those who attended them. 

The third, fourth and fifth purposes dealt with the operations of the 
program in the preceding 12 months. The first was concerned with the 
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forthcoming program and the remaining purpose^ Were relevant to either. The 
report therefore served both on evaluative function and a planning function. 
It **as expected that the teachers could complete the report in about 40 
minute^* 

1 Thg^ jgportant staff development needs o f TAPE teacher 

Twelve ^^'eas of competency which relate to the ^ole of a teacher in technical 
and fu^^^er education have been stated in the pi'evious chapter, p.l^S. Two 
questions are of interest: 

(a) important are each of these areas of competency for TAPE teachers 
to be effective in their job? 

(b) 'fo What extent do TAFE teachers require assitance in further developing 
each of these areas of competency. 

The fi^st question provides a profile of the desirable skills and under- 
standings of a TAFE teacher as perceived by th^ teachers themselves. The 
Second QUestion is more closely associated with the planning of forthcoming 
prc^gra^n^. It could also serve as one basis for estimating the relevance of 
staff development activities currently provided by central staff development 
units other external organisations. 

Th® l2-item exercise that results from asking each of these questions 
is rept^^uced in Figure 7,3. It is also found in Appendix 2(6), and this 
Appendix contains the entire Evaluation Report for Full-time Teachers.^ 

The format of this question is similar to that used by Mackay et^ al . 
(l978), although the items were specifically developed to be relevant to 
the needs of staff actively engaged in teaching- This is in Keeping with 
our eai'^ier comments that evaluation studies should strive for uniformity 
wh^^^V^^ apPX'opriate. One modification was m^^^ to the approach adopted by 
Mackay ^d his colleagues. Rather than assume each set of ski Us v^as related 
to the teachers' role and hence reflected a possible need, the teachers were 
asKed whether this was in fact the case. Henc^ the first question in the 
exercise. 



APpen*^^ 2 contains the Evaluation Report for Full-time Teachers. 
Appendix 2(6) refers to page 6 of Appendix 2 and this terminology 
will used throughout the report. 
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N are twelve st'*«»f *s that concorn the area of teaching 



Mjga ofj ilkjjiki M - relevapt to tlis area of specialbt'on in m 

hclii^^Sj ljij^iocijitciljlth Plinnlflq d Cjiiimctliig Iii$tfu"^.zons - diegnoslng 
Jtulwt jtiiHtyi specifjflnj objectives, diooslng approp'i^^ teechlw) wthods. 

Milerstafi^iii^^j^ssg gnt aj Evabatjoff Pfocidjris - • lectir,3 jnd designing 
appropfijt* 5sJ*S5«iit procedures for student ' mnkt 

Ainijii Ciifflw kaltveljaeiit > the prepjr^t'j '-f nenoyrses, ItooyWge of 
corricyiij theory* 

Mo^ltdj ofj # OgyeloBnti liijitdustr| ajd Cojuerce - being aware of up-to^ate 
proeJ<JiirjJ 'id t''^ dianglng nature of tN Vorl' onvlfonuent. 

j' ills In Coiitii!||!iij|lrofejilonal CevelopBeiit " dlagfioslng oun staff de^olopnant 
needs In f'^^tion to one's teaching practices' 

jgOMledge an^S fflhln a jide !/arlet|^of yj - not directly related to one's 
area of sps'lalization* 

j!Lilhj(i ,Coiiiiij!lliiLltiidj!)ts - in areas s^h as study probleas, job placeient 
ind ^9t0^ problefli* 

Mtrper$g!!jl_Sil!j» " In ^^W^ with f«llt' staff, students and the co^unity 
in sharing iiilof«atifln) being sensitiyj to probleaj uhen they arlsJ U 
fespofidiiij to tlwi positively, 

Jnojjledgjj^S^^^^^ ^iSte " sw'' ^'^^ty and first aid procedures, 
WedjjOi .,r '"hilgatloiis of tJa^Wsi laintenance of records, 



j!!!Ovled£ of jL^Mlisophpf UfE ■ underitaimind the relation betveefl one's own 
area of jp«claii2ation u the overall prograi, idttiln both tli« collsgj 
and the tystti. 

Mleiijt of ^ftistfattye Procjiifjs " Introdyction to staff and 

erIc 



How inportant are the following for ]ou to 
be effective in your job? 



of major ff Mderate of little or no 
iiiportancfl iwportaoce importance 



lowhat extsftdoioiiregelre further 
assistance l" each of the areas 
listed? 

helpful but Not needed 
[ssentjal not necossary at all 





□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


a 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


a 


□ 


□ 


□ 


p 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


a 


D 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


a 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


* 

□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




D 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


D 



2 Background factors affecting attendance at activity 

Three sets of background factors may restrict a staff member's attendance 
at a staff development activity. These are: 

(a) - system-wide policies; 

(b) college policies; 

(c) teacher characteristics. 

Teachers' perceptions on a selection of these were sought, particularly those 
related to college policy and their own characteristics. Teachers may not 
be aware of many of the system-wide policies which indirectly restrict their 
participation in the program and which were outlined in the previous chapter. 
They were therefore not asked to comment on these. 

A sample of items seeking teachers' views on a variety of background 

factors which may restrict attendance at staff development activities is 

presented in Figure 7.4. The entire set of ten items is found in Appendix 
2(3). 

A similar set of items was included in Batten's study (Batten, 1979) 
and provided a basis for the assessment of this aspect of the evaluative 
framework . 



Various factors are responsible for teachers* inability or 
developnent activities. 


unwillingness to participate in 


sooa staff 




Indicate for each of the following factors if it is of considerable, moderate 
you by putting a tick in the appropriate box. 


, slight or nil importance to 






Importance 








Considerable 


Moderate 


Slight 


Nil 


Cost (e.g. for travel and registration) 


□ 




□ 


n 


Donestic and/or personal responsibilities 


□ 




□ 


n 


Difficulty of staff replacement 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Reluctance to break continuity of teaching 
prograi 


□ 


□ 


□ 





Figure 7.4 Constraints that Af^fect A ttendance at Staff Develop ment 
Activities: Sample Statejnent 
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^ Background factors that affect the introduction of new ideas 

Two sets of possible background factors which might affect the introduction 
of new ideas etc. have been identified. The first set restricts the 
introduction of change, and in the teacher's questionnaire six such factors 
have been identified. The second set assists the teacher in introducing 
change and also comprises six factors. Sample items from each are presented 
in Figure 7.5 and the whole exercise, comprising 12 items, is continued in 
Appendix 2(4) . 

^ Staff development activities attended by teachers 

Teaching staff were requested to indicate their participation in the staff 
development program over the previous 12 months. This served two purposes. 
Firstly it provided information about the staff development activities 
undertaken during that period. Secondly it focused the staff member's 
attention upon his or her participation in the program. This was a necessary 



There are many reasons why ideas expressed and skills developed in staff development activities cannot be 
applied to the ongoing activities of the classroom and workshop situations. There are other factors which 
fiicilitate their introduction. 


(i) To Uiat extent did the following factors restrict the application of ideas and skills you oained 




Tron staTf developoent activities during the last year? (If vou have not attended any actiwlM«« 
the last year please go to Part B on next page) 

Effect 


over 


Considerable 


Moderate 


Slight 




1 Insufficient materials or limitations of 

college buildings |~] 


□ 


□ 


□ 


2 General staff indifference to the introduction 
of new ideas 


□ 


□ 


a 


(li) To what extent did the followina factors facilitate the ijnolementation of ideas and skills n;i{ni>H fmm 


staff development activities durinq the year? 


Effect 






Considerable 


Moderate 


Slight 


mi 


1 Flexibility of college administrative factors | [ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


2 Assistance from the staff of TAFE who possess 
particular expertise in the area 


□ 


a 


□ 



Figure 7.5 Background Factors Which Affect Application to the Class room 
and Workshop; Sample Statements 
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precursor to estimating the effectiveness of the program. 
Two points need to be made. 

The first concerns the suggested time interval of 12 months. Earlier 
in this chapter the optimal time interval which would adequately define 
•the program' was discussed. It was argued that 12 months would probably 
include a significant number of staff development activities. Provided the 
activity was spread evenly throughout that period one might reasonably 
expect intermediate outcomes from at least earlier activities to be manifest 
at the time teachers were asked to comment upon the effectiveness of the 
program. 

The second point concerns the types of activities to be included. In 
a covering letter to teachers the definition provided of staff development 
activities was quite broad. To quote a section of that letter: 

Throughout this report the staff development program is meant to 
include those planned activities directed towards improving your 
performance on the job, preparing you for specific progression 
within the system and providing an extensive base of experience 
to assist you in adjusting to change. Some of these activities 
will be formal, e.g. seminars, short courses, induction courses; 
others will be less formal, e.g. consultancy with educational 
services/staff development officers or members of TAPE services. 
However courses directed towards a formal teaching qualification 
are not included. (Letter to full-time TAPE teachers. Appendix 2) 

Teachers were asked to indicate three characteristics of the staff 
development activities they attended. These were: 

(a) major purpose - Technical or Specialist Area (content specific to 

current work or to future work) . 

Teaching Practices (emphasis on knowledge of specific 
teaching methods, use of audio-visual equipment, etc.). 

Curriculum Development and Evaluation (the developing 
and evaluating of new courses, materials or methods). 

Management and Organization (management theory and 
practice, TAPE systems, finance, team skills, forward 
planning) . 

School and College Development (clarification of goals 
of schools and ways of achieving them, etc.). 

Sundry (including first aid and safety procedures, 
teacher's personal development). 

(b) the typical activity - conference, short-course, seminar etc. 

(c) organizer of activity - college-based, centrally initiated, industry 

initiated, etc. 
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It was also expected that teachers would, where appropriate, specify 
the title or name of the activity. 

This exercise is found in Appendix 2(1). 
5 Program effectiveness 

A large number of possible outcomes of the staff development program were 
identified in the preceding chapter. Some applied to the individual teacher, 
some to the colleges and others to the system in general. A selection of 
14 of these possible outcomes, representative of the entire set, was 
made for the purposes of this report. It was felt that this represented 
the maximum number of outcomes, and in effect evaluative criteria, about 
which the staff could be expected to comment. 

The evaluation report was directed towards teachers. Therefore state- 
ments concerning the various types of outcomes was phrased in such a way so 
that it was relevant to individual staff members. For example, a college 
benefit of the program might be *the widespread introduction of modem 
teaching procedures across the college*. This was worded as follows: 
'introduction of new teaching procedures into your lessons*. 

This exercise dealing with the teacher's estimation of program effec- 
tiveness is reproduced in Figure 7.6. It is clearly an estimation exercise, 
based upon the subjective judgments of those who attended the activities. 
Being subjective some of the estimates will be more reliable than others. 
One would expect that with assistance and practice the teachers might become 
skilled at making such judgments and an increase in reliability would result. 
This issue is dealt with more fiilly in the discussion of the Heads of Section 
Evaluation Report. 

A further question was included enabling staff members to indicate what 
further effects migjit accrue from the staff development activities over the 
next 12 months. This question was an attempt to tap the possible development 
of intermediate outcomes, particularly those deriving from activities which 
occurred close to the time at which the evaluation report was completed. 
Teachers were not given a checklist of possible outcomes as in the above 
exercise. Finally teachers were asked to indicate those activities which 
they felt most worthwhile and those which were least worthwhile. 

Questions related to program effectiveness are found in Appendix 2(2-3). 
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Changes in both individual and collegQ effectiveness can be brought about by many factors, such as increased 
staffing, re-^llocation of physical resources, etc. Consider now only the effects of staff development 
activities that ^ have attended. If you have not attended any activities over the last year please go to 
Section IV on the next page. 



(i) How much effect has the staff development activities, indicated above, had upon the following 
possible outcomes during the last year? 







Effect 










1 lUUOl u 


Sliqht 


Nil 


Increased your confidence In dealing with students 


□ 




□ 


□ 


Improved your teaching performance 


□ 




□ 


□ 


Introduction of new teaching procedures into your 
lessons 


□ 




□ 


□ 


Changes in the content of courses taught in response 
to mcdern business and industry practices 


□ 




□ 


□ 


Development of a team work approach to reaching the 
goals of the depar tment or col lege 


1 — 1 


1 1 


1 1 


1 1 


Increased your awareness of the future needs of 

inHu<>trv nnrf miMBArm 


1 — 1 


1 1 


1 1 


1 1 

1 1 


Increased knowledge of concepts and skills related 
to vour teachinn 


1 — 1 

1 1 


1 1 

1 1 


1 1 

1 1 


1 1 

1 1 


Increased your satisfaction in teaching 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Gave you a greater understanding of the total work 
of the college 


1 i 

□ 


- □ 


□ 


□ 


Increased your adaptability to future organizational 
changes 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Prepared you for future positions of responsibility 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Increased your commitment to the educational goals 
of the department or college 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Improved your consultative co.ttribution to outside 
organizations 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Lead to the exchange of information about courses, 
etc.) between colleges of further education 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Other: 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 



igure 7.6 Question on the Teacher's Evaluation Report Examining the 

Effectiveness of Activities Attended by Individual Teachers 
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Early in the trial phase of the methodology it was suggested that 
teachers bo asked to conunent upon the relative importance of those possible 
outcomes of the staff development program which were most closely associated 
with them as individual teachers. This was the group identified in the 
previous chapter on pages 123-5 . Teachers were therefore asked to rank in 
order of importance to them eight possible benefits of the program. This 
exercise is included in the Teachers Evaluation Report. 

6 Other items included in the report 

As well as being designed to evaluate the effectiveness of the program over 
the preceding 12 months, another major purpose of the instrument was to 
assist in planning the most appropriate program for the ensuing year. 
Accordingly, staff were asked to suggest appropriate strategies and activities 
to be implemented over the next 12 months. 

In addition teachers were also given the opportunity to make further 
conunents upon the operations of the staff development program in their 
college . 

The Teacher's Evaluation Report for Full-time Teachers - a Summary 

A summary cf the evaluation report for full-time teachers has been included 
in Table 7.1. This report was designed to gather information about the 
background factors, processes and outcomes which have been described in the 
previous chapter. In the accompanying table both the general category of 
variables comprising the proposed framework and the specific elements being 
evaluated has been recorded for each of the sections in the report. 

The Head of Section Evaluation Report 

An evaluation report was designed to obtain the heads of section perceptions 
of the staff development program. It comprised two major parts. One 
analysed needs of staff, the section and the college. The second was 
directed to other elements of the evaluative framework about which the heads 
of section would have definite knowledge. In particular the Heads of Section 
Evaluation Report had the following six purposes: 

(a) to define the important staff development needs of section heads, 
full-time teaching staff and part-time teaching staff (where 
applicable); 

(b) to define the organizational needs of sections within the college 
and of the overall college; 
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Table 7.1 A Summary of the Evaluation Report for Full-time Teachers 



Section or 
Question Not 
No. of Items 



Aspect of framework bolnq evaluated 
General category Specific element 



Appendix Z 
page no. 



PART A : The program over tho previous U months 



I ... (6) 

II (i) ... (1« 

II (11) ... (1) 

III ... (2) 

IV ... do) 

V (0 ... (6) 
V(il) ... (6) 



Processes 



Outcomes 



Outcomes 

Process/Outcomes 
Background factors 



Background factors 



Background factors 



Individual 
strategies 

benefits to staff member 
benefits to college 
benefits to system 

future possible benefits 

specific strategies/ 
specific benefits 

staff member, college 
and systeiiHwide 
factors affecting program 
participation 

college and system 
characteristics restricting 
change 

college diid *iystem 
characteristics facilitating 
change 



PART B : 
I 

II 
III 



Evaluation of needs and for t ^'cominq proqrbm 

(12) Background factors teaser rjeds 

... (B) 



... (1) 



Outcomes 
(Priorities ir>) 



benefits to injividua' 
statf member 



Processes (Future) individual str ategies 



(c) to indicate the backj^round factors wh":ch restiri'^v the staff of 
each section frtm atteniing staff development activities; 

(d) to indicate the background factors which affect the introduction 
of idear gained from activities into classroom practice, 

(e) to summarize the staff development activities attended by staff 
of each section during the previous 12 months; 

(f) to estimate the overall effectiveness of the staff development 
activities attended by the staff of each section. 
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Clviarly tho first four statements relate to the general category of 
backgrouiid factors, the f i ftn to processes and the final statement to the 
outcomes of the program. As In the case of the teacher »s report, some of 
the statements (the last three) refer to the staff development program 
during the preceding 12 nionths. By contrast, the first two statements are 
relevant to the planning of future programs. Finally, the third statement 
seeKs information which is relevant to understanding staff participation 
in the previous years program and assists the planning of suitable activities 
which staff are move likely to attend in the future. 

The measures used to evaluate each of these aspects of the program will 
be considered. It will be recalled that underlying the proposed methodology 
was the intention to obtain the perceptions of different categories of staff 
about the same elements contained in the evaluative framework. Therefore 
the instiximents developed for senior staff, and in particular heads of 
section, paralleled those for the general teaching staff. Where parallel 
items occur a detailed discussion of the item can be found in the section 
dealing with the teacher»s evaluation report. The entire evaluation report 
for heads of section ir, reproduced in Appendix 3. 

1 Staff and organizational needs 

Five separate instruments were developed to evaluate the important staff 
(and organizational) development needs of: 

(a) the head of section; 

(b) the full-time teaching staff of the section; 

(c) the part-time teaching staff of the section; 

(d) the section as a subsystem in an organization; 

(e) the college as an organization, 

Tne first three instruments focused upon the following questions: 

How important were each of a number of specific competencies for 
staff to be effective in their job? 

To what extent did staff in each section require assistance in further 
developing each of these areas of competency? 




Following the work of Mackay ot_ al_. (1978), 10 ureas of competency in 
college managemont and administration were identified in Chapter 6 as being 
pertinent to the role of senior management, and in this case the head of 
section. Twelve areas of competency have been suggested as relevant to 
teaching and these were detailed in the section dealing with the full-time 
teacher's evaluation report. The same list of competencies was used for 
part-time staff as there was no reason to believe that the teaching-related 
competencies relevant to part-time staff would differ markedly from those 
of full-time staff. 

The scales used to evaluate the important staff development needs of 
heads of section were the same as those used for full-time teachers in their 
own evaluation reports. However the scales used to obtain the heads of 
section perceptions of the needs of full-time staff in their own section 
were different. In this instance the head of section was asked to consider 
all the staff in his or her section and then answer each of the above two 
questions. These scales as they relate to full-time staff have been 
reproduced in Figure 7.7. The same scales applied for part-time staff. 

A comment in regard to the right-hand scale is appropriate. The 
instrument was designed to identify th ' most critical needs in staff develop- 
ment. For that reason the categories 'most teachers*, 'a few teachers', 
•no teachers' were used. In hindsight a different set of categories may have 
been preferable. 



How Inportant do^ think the following skills 
and abilities are fur the full-tine teachers of 
your dopartaent and its effective functioning? 



How nany of your full-time teachers do 
you think require further assistance 
in each of the following areas? 



of aajor of ioderate of little or no 
importance importance ioportance 



Bost a few no 

teachers teachers teachers 



□ 



□ 



□ 



□ 




□ 



Figure 7.7 Scales used in the Head of Section Evaluation Report to 

Assess the Important Staff Development Needs of Full-time Staff 
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The last two Instruments wore directed towards tlio Col lowing two 
questions J 

(a) How important wore each of a number of organizational processes 
for the effective running of a section or co liege? 

(b) To what extent do these organizational processes require further 
development in the section or college? 

Seven organizational processes were listed in the instrument dealing 
with the needs of a section and nine in the college-related instrument, 
Each of these organizational processes have already been discussed in the 
previous chapter. It is perhaps worth pointing out that the instruments used 
to evaluate organizational processes in sections and colleges only represent 
a possible starting point for the development of more sensitive approaches 
to this aspect of the evaluation strategy, 

The five instruments designed to assess the important staff and college 
development needs of the TAPE system are found in Appondix 3(8-13). 

2 Background factors affecting attendance at activities 

To ascertain their perceptions of the background factors which restrict 
staff attendance at activities, the heads of section were asked the same 
question as was asked of their staff. That is they were asked to report 
upon the effects of the same 10 background factors as were presented in 
the teacher's evaluation report. One important difference was that rather 
than indicating the effect of these factors on their own attendance they 
were asked to indicate the effect of these factors on the attendance of 
their staff. This question is found in Appendix 3(5). 

3 Background factors affecting the introduction of new ideas 

The same question as was developed for the teacher's evaluation report was 
used to obtain the heads of section perceptions of those factors which 
either restrict of facilitate the introduction of new ideas gained from the 
program into classroom practice. This is described on p. 141 of this chapter 
and is included in Appendix 3(6). 

4 Staff development activities attended by staff 

Heads of section were requested to indicate staff attendance at staff 
development activities during the previous 12 months. This included both 
their own participation in the program and that of their teaching staff. 
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As In tho caao with toachors, thoro wore two purposes for this mpiost aiul 
possibly those wore more Important for son 'or staff than for gnnoral toachors. 
Firstly it focused attention on the various staff dovelopmont activities 
attended by teaching staff during the previous year. Since this liiforination 
was not always available, often senior staff needed to consult with their 
teaching staff in order to obtain details of their participation In tho 
program. Secondly, it provided a basis on which senior staff could make an 
estimate of the effectiveness of the program. This function was further 
enhanced when the procedure necessitated the heads of section actively seeking 
information from their staff. 

The heads of section were asked to characterize the activities attended 
by staff in a manner similar to that of the teacher's evaluation report. 
That is, they were asked to indicate: 

(a) the broad purpose of the activity; 

(b) the type of activity; 

(c) the organizer of the activity. 

Since more than one staff member from a section may have attended a particular 
activity an indication of the approximate number of their staff attending was 
requested . 

The relevant: items for this section of the Heads of Section Evaluation 
Report are found in Appendix 3(1,2). 

5 Program effectiveness 

Teachers were asked to estimate the effects of attending staff development 
activities upon 14 possible outcomes. Heads of section were asked a similar 
question. This time however they were requested to consider the effects of 
all activities attended by themselves and their staff. Again the same 14 
possible outcomes were presented except that now they were phrased in such 
a way as to refer to staff (plural) and the functioning of the section. 
For example, 'Introduction of new teaching procedures into your lessons* 
was changed to into the department* in the evaluation report completed 

by heads of section. 

To require heads of section to make subjective judgments about the 
effects of the program upon such outcomes as * increased confidence of staff 
in dealing with students' is a difficult task. It immediately raises 
questions of the reliability of their estimates. An even less reliable 
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oatlmuto could 1)0 oxpoctod of a iioHHihlo outcoino such iiw ' liu^rtwisoil 
uclaptnhlllty oT Htaff moinhoi-H t:i) futuro orKauLzat lonal cIuiuki^m', In contrast 
one might oxpuct fairly hoiuuI oHtlinatoH of tho proiiram»H offoct upon tho 
'Introduction of now teaching procoduroH Into tho Hocclon' or 'changes of 
content of cournes taught In ronponso to modoni hualnons and Induntry 
pructlcoH'. liach of thoju) lattor outcoini^s aro diroctly ohsurvahlu in tho 
ongoing practices of tho section. 

Kollabllity of subject ive estimates of effectiveness Is an important 
issue in developing an evaluation strategy. The present study tried to over- 
come it by asking heads of section how confident they were of their estimate 
of the effectiveness of the program in relation to each of the listed 
outcomes. This aspect of the strategy has been included in Figure 7,8 



Confidence of Evaluation Estimate of Possible Staff Oevelopnient OutcQmes 

How confident are you of you r estimate of the effect of the overall staff development progratn upon each of 
the possible outcomes that were listed? Refer to n.ne ^ nf ynnr mo.h nf nop.rf^.onf r».i,.!f<^^ '^^^^^^ 





Highly 
Confident 


Moderately 
Confident 


Sliqhtly 
Confident 


Not at all 
Confident 


Increased confidence of staff in dealing with students 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Improved teaching performance of staff 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Improved consultative contribution of staff to 
outside organizations 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Lead to the exchange of information about courses, 
etc.| between TAfC colleges 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 



figure 7.8 Assessing the Reliability of Estimates of Program Effe ctiveness 
made by Heads of Section: Sample Statements ' 



^ A similar approach has been adopted by Tydeman and Mitchell (1977) in their 
work on decision-making in the context of uncertainty. 
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In hrlof, thlH oxonMso stH'VtuI two iiiiiuirtant tunctlous, IMrstly, It 
cncouruguU tho hoods of suction to hd inoro pn^puml to mnko imhjyotlvu 
i)atlMiM(«» than thoy might othorwlso hnvu hoon. Socomlly, It provhlotl im 
Indication of tho rollnhlllty of tho ostlinntos mado by those sonlor stnl'i*. 

Hoada of* suction woro also nskod to cominont upon tho posslhlo ot'Focts 
ot" tho program oVor tho onsnln^i I J months aiul to Intl lento tho most and loast 
worthwhile activities attended hy stat'T. 

Tho jinrts oF the Head of Section r.valuatlnn Ueport dealing with each 
of these aspects of program effectiveness are ftnnul In Appendix ."^ ,^1 , 7) . 

6 Other items included in the report 

Heads of section were given the opport\inity to indicate possible staff 
development activities appropriate to their own requirements, those of their 
staff and finally that of the section as an organization. This was contained 
at the conclusion of the needs analysis component of the report and is found 
in Appendix 3( 14) . 

The Head of Section Evaluation Report - a Summary 

Heads of section hold particular views about many of the elements which 
comprise the proposed evaluative framework. Being, in a sense, midway 
between the general teaching staff and the most senior level of college 
management one would expect these views to be influenced by a working 
knowledge of the concerns of both groups. This places them in a fairly 
unique position for analysing the organizational needs of the college and 
section and for assessing the background factors which affect the success 
of the program. 

Table 7.2 comprises a suinmary of the entire Head of Section Evaluation 
Report and relates each of the questions contained in that report to the 
specific elements of the evaluative framework which guides this study. 

The College Evaluation Report 

In each college the principal has overall responsibility for the staff 
development program. In practice that responsibility may be delegated to 
another staff member or a staff development committee. This committee 
may be either of the principal's own choosing or else elected by staff. 
An evaluation report was developed that would be useful for such a committee 
in their administration of the college program. 
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Table 7 , 2 A^j3H![LHi^.J}JL,Ull.il«J.L*l^ 



Seotlon or 
Ouostion No. 
No. uf Itoffia 



AspBOt of friimuwork imlmi (iviiluiilnil 
(ionor.»l cjtoyory SpuoUlc nhimunt 



|)i)(]u nn. 



PARMiJ fhfl prngriiiB nviir tho provlnus 1? mnntha 
J (()) Procouaoa 



IndlvldUiil ntriitm|l«'i/ 



II (I) 


... (!'♦) 


Outcomon 


tMinoflts tn ritiifr momhnf 
bunorils tn aoctlon/collogo 
liiMUiflts to systom 


5 


n (ID 


... (I) 


Outcomos 


futuro pDsslblo honoflts 




III 


... (?) 


ProcossQs/Outcomos 


spQclfic actlvltlos/ 

t^nnrifir hnnoftfe 




IV 


... (10) 


Background fiictors 


staff mombori college 
and system-^lde factors 
(11 1 uLi I iiuj prDyrum 

participation 


*5 


V (i) 


... (6) 


Background factors 


college and systom 
characteristics 
restricting change 


6 


V (ii) 


... (6) 


Background factors 


college and system 
characteristics 
facilitating change 


6 


VI 




Outcomes 


confidence of 
estimates 


7 


PART B: 


Evaluation of needs and the forthcoming program 






I 


... (10) 


Background factors 


senior management needs 


9 


II 


... (12) 


Background factors 


full-time teacher needs 


10 


III 


... (12) 


Background factors 


part-ti-:!?^ teacher needs 


11 


IV 


... (7) 


Background factors 


section (organizational) needs 


12 


V 


... (B) 


Background factors 


college (organizational) needs 


13 


VI 


... (3) 


Processes (Future) 


future individual strategies 





The College Evaluation Report had two general aims. One was to indicate 
the effectiveness of the entire college program implemented during the 
preceding year - a summative function. The second was a planning function 
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to assint In tho (loHl^ih a vMUlMgu HtaH' iluvu |i)pim>iU pri^jram lor ihu 
t'ortlu-oinlim your. Thin Ian or t'unt'tion wa^ miiih m)vo iMoHoly rolauui to 
t'orniatlvo MValoation. Tho ipocli'U' porpitso^i ol' (!oMoh<^ I'valuat ion 
Uoport can bo sumumrUoil ni\ Col I own; 

(a) to (lofK'rU)o iho procoiluroH hy whh'h i-ollo^i) lit al'l' ilovoloprntuU 
l>ri)^raiii I Imp lonuMUiMl ; 

(h) to hrlOf} tojjothor tho mooiIh of thu oiUhv slaff aiul tlumo Iho 
colloHo as an organhuitlon; 

(c) to oxamlno tho oft'octs of hack^monil rai:ti)rM, particularly nyatouw 
wUlo factors, upon tho operations of tho program; 

(il) to ovaluato tho o Ffoi-t I vonoss of tho projjrain In relation to tho 
college anil Its staff; 

(o) to clarify value Jiuigmonts about the worth of the possible outcoinos 
of a staff development program; 

(f) to indicate the usefulnefs of various staff development strategies 
in meeting the needs of the college and Its staff. 

The second, fifth and sixth statements relate to the planning function 
of the report. The fourth is directed towards summative evaluation. Tho 
first and third statements refer to the need to provide useful information 
for understanding tho effectiveness of the previous year's program and 
designing a realistic program for the forthcoming year. 

The College Evaluation Report comj:)rised two major parts. The first part 
sought information in relation to all the above statements except the fifth. 
This was the subject of a separate exercise. Both exercises which comprise 
the College Evaluation Report are contained in Appendix 4. 

1 Managing the college staff development program 

Five tasks have been proposed as relevant to the management of the college 
staff development program. In this regard the report was concerned with: 

(a) the structures for overall management and policy formulation; 

(b) the procedures used for identifying staff and college needs; 
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(c) the procedures used for establishing priorities for the 
allocation of resources; 

(d) the procedures used for the evaluation of activities; 

(e) the procedures used for the dissemination of information derived 
from activities . 

A supplementary concern should have been the procedures used for the 
distribution of funds from the committee to an individual staff member when 
attending a particular activity. This information was obtained during the 
trialling of the instruments. 

Unlike most of the other questions asked in this evaluation report, 
those 'seeking information about individual college procedures were open- 
ended and colleges could discuss in detail their managerial procedures. 
These questions are incorporated in Appendix 4(1-3). 

^ "Hie major needs of staff, sections and the college 

One would expect those in charge of planning a staff development program to 
be aware of the most common needs of staff (both teaching and non-teaching) 
and the organization. We asked the staff development committee to indicate 
what were these current needs, utilizing the following broad categories: 

(a) technical or specialist skills - including knowledge of basic 
and advanced techniques and subject matter. 

(h) teaching practice and curriculum development skills - including 
conducting and planning instruction, evaluation procedure, 
curriculum development. 

(c) management and administrative skills - including knowledge of 
TAPE administration, leadership, procedures of staff management, 
financial management, college administration. 

(d) personal develapment - including understanding of a broad range 
of educational issues, interpersonal skills, 

(e) organizational development of both college and departments - 
including specification and evaluation of goals, job satisfaction 
of staff, integration of college curriculum. 

Within each category the staff development committee was asked to stipulate 
those groups of staff to whom the expressed needs were relevant. It was 
also expected that the staff development committee could use the information 
about staff and college needs supplied by the heads of section. 

Items related to the staff development committee's perceptions of each 
of these areas of need are to be found in Appendix 4(6,7). 
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3 Background factors affecting program participants 



The staff development committee was asked to report on background factors 
that affect staff participation in the program. In particular they were 
asked to comment upon system-wide policies concerning staff development. 
Staff development committees, rather than general staff, are more often 
aware of the effects of policies and other features of the system upon 
the program. The committee was also asked to comment upon some college- 
and teacher-related background factors which were examined in both the 
teachers and heads of section evaluation reports. 

A sample statement from this question is presented in Figure 7.9 
the entire question is found in Appendix 4(8). 

4 The overall effectiveness of the program 

A staff development committee (or the person in charge of the program) is 
in a good position for evaluating the effectiveness of the program. Such 
a committee has a general overview of the program througjiout the entire 
college. However the members of a committee may not have access to specific 
details of program effects at the sectional level. To overcome this 
difficulty we asked those in charge of staff development to consider firstly 



Colleges have suggested many system-wide 


factors that 


limit the effective- 


ness of the staff development program. A 


selection of 


these 


is presented 


below. Please indicate the extent to which you consider each factor 




restricts the effectiveness of staff development in your college. 






Extent of 


Effect 






Consider- 
able 


Moder- 
ate 


Slight 


Nil 


The central approval of funds from TAPE 
for interstate travel 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


The present policy of allocating central 
and college funds for staff development 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Provisions for staff replacement while 
attending short courses, seminars, etc. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Provisions for staff replacement while 
participating in longer term activities 
e.g. industrial leave 




□ 


□ 


□ 


The amount of support offered by TAPE 
Services and TAPE Staff Development 


'■ J 


□ 


□ 


□ 



Figure 7.9 The Effects of Certain System-wide Policies and Characteristics 



Upon Program Participation: Sample Statements 



the effects of the program as perceived by the heads of section in the 
college. They were then to make their assessment of the overall effectiveness 
of the program throughout the college. This seemed an appropriate means to 
combine both the need for specificity and a general overview of the program. 
To further assist the staff development committee it was also suggested 
that it refer to the staff development activities attended by staff and 
listed by the heads of section. 

A sample of this section of the College Evaluation Report is included 
in Figure 7.10 and the entire section is found in Appendix 4(4). 

As was the case for both teaching staff and heads of section, those in 
charge of staff development were asked to comment upon: 

(a) what further benefits of the program they thought would be 
realized during the next year. 

(b) which of the activities were of most benefit to the individual 
staff meni)er and to the organization as a whole. 

Questions directed to each of these purposes are contained in Appendix 

4(5). 



Please consider all the staff development activities of the college that 
have been listed by the Heads of Departments. Also consider the benefits 
resulting from these activities that they have indicated. 

In your estimation, how much effect has the overall staff development 
program had upon the following possible outcomes during the last year? 



Effect 



Some possible outcomes of the 


Consider- 


Moder- 






Staff Development Program 


able 


ate 


Slight 


Nil 


Increased confidence of staff in 








dealing with students 


□ 


n 


□ 


□ 


Improved teaching performance of staff 


□ 




□ 


□ 


Introduction of modem teaching procedures 










across the college 


□ 


tZ3 


□ 


□ 



igure 7.10 The Effectiveness of the 1978 College Staff Development Program 
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5 The potential value of staff development strategies 



A wide variety of possible staff development strategies have been outlined 
in the previous chapter. It is useful to ask those planning a staff 
development program to consider the suitability of these processes for 
meeting the needs of their staff and the college in general. One can do 
this in a variety of ways. For example Mackay et^ al,. (1978) asked senior 
management to assess the relative importance of 14 possible strategies (they 
used the term ^delivery systems*) for each of nine clusters of management 
and administrative skills. Adopting that approach to the present study 
would have involved staff development committees in assessing the relative 
importance of about 12 staff development strategies in each of the five 
broad areas of need outlined above. In effect that would result in asking 
them to make a total of 60 different judgments, or perhaps even more if one 
was also concerned with separate categories of staff. One would suspect 
that such a task would be rather onerous and possess doubtful reliability^ 
particularly at the conclusion of a lengthy evaluation report. 

An alternative approach was adopted. The researchers selected a sample 
of 11 possible strategies which had been frequently mentioned during the 
preliminary phase of the study as being valuable. The staff development 
committee was then asked to estimate the potential value of each of these 
strategies in regard to the aims of their program in the forthcoming year. 
This set of strategies is reproduced in Figure 7.11. 

6 The potential value of staff development outcomes 

Decisions about program effectiveness are dependent upon the priorities 
accorded to the various outcomes of the program. Staff had been asked to 
indicate the effectiveness of the staff development program in terms of some 
possible outcomes. Therefore it was important to ask those responsible 
for judging the overall effectiveness of the college program, how much value 
they place on each outcome. In effect, they were being asked to 
indicate which of the outcomes, and hence evaluative criteria, were most 
important . 

It will be recalled that three lists of possible outcomes were 
suggested in Chapter 6. The first list of outcomes were those directly 
related to the individual staff member; the second were related to the 
overall functioning of the college; and finally the third list concerned 
the TAFE system as a whole. 
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Below are samples of strategies which 
program* How much potential value do 
the outcomes you have mentioned? 



Organizational development strategy 
involving an external consultant 

Short term visits to industry 
ob^e^ving the use of modem equipment 
aril the current work environment 

Whole term release to have working 
experience in industry 

Short courses in administration and 
teaching methodology 

Conferences for specialist areas 
organized by people outside the 
college 

Visits to other colleges to examine 
teaching practices, administrative 
procedures and curricula 

Workshops, demonstrations and training 
programs organized by industry and 
commerce 

Residential programs for senior staff 
focussing on management and 
administration 

Consultancy, utilizing the resources 
of TAPE, educational institutions and 
industry 

Meetings of colleagues with common 
•specialist* interests, (e.g. subject 
association meetings) either in the 
college or outside the college 

The presence of a permanent staff 
development officer in the college 



characterize the staff development 
think each would have in achieving 

Potential Value 

Consider- Moder- 

able ate Slight Nil 



□ 


1 1 


1 — 1 




□ 


1 — 1 


1 — 1 

1- II 1 


[ — 1 


□ 


CZl 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


CZl 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 



^-^^ J^l Usefulness of Certain Staff Development S trategies i 
Achieving Intended Program Outcomes " 
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Consider as a working oxajnple of the process used to obtain this 
information the possible college-related outcomes summarized in Figure 7.12 
The entire exercise is contained in Appendix 4(11-15). 



How high a priority do you place on each of thest possible benefits cf thw 
staff development program as far as your college is concerned? 



Possible benefits to the college as ai> 


Step I 1 


Step 2 


organization 


Pri ority 


Weighting 


1 A fostering of professional contact between 
teaching and non-teaching staff. 






2 The development of a co-operative approach, 
involving all levels of the staff, in reach- 
ing the goals of the college. 






3 A stronger commitment by all staff, both 
teaching and non-teaching, to the educa- 
tional goals of the college. 






4 The development of a work environment where 
staff are satisfied with their job. 






5 A more accurate prediction of possible 
future needs of the community which the 
college serves. 






6 An increased understanding by all staff 
of the total work of the college. 






7 A wider introduction of modem teaching 
techniques across the college. 






8 The development of new college curricula 
in response to modem business and indus- 
trial practices. 






9 More effective utilization of library and 
audio visual resources in the college by 
both staff and students. 






10 An increased efficiency of both 
secretarial and office services. 






11 More effective use of vocational and 
personal counselling services offered 
by the college. 






Other: 







Figure 7.12 Exercise for Examining the Relative Importance Colleges Place 
Upon the Various College-related Outcomes of a Staff 
Development Program 




Firstly, the staff development committee was asked to indicate its 
priorities among the various possible benefits of the staff development 
program. This was done by ranking the outcomes from 1 (highest priority) 
to 11 (lowest priority) in terms of their importance to the future effective 
functioning of the college. The committee was also provided with the 
opportunity to include any unlisted outcomes which they valued highly. 

The next step was to scale or weight each of these priorities to provide 
some estimate of the relative distance between rankings. This is an important 
aspect of the exercise because one might find that outcomes ranked first, 
second and third in order of priority might be each highly valued but that 
remaining outcomes might be considered of far less value. 

By means of this exercise^ a set of evaluative criteria could be 
established that was relevant to a particular college and against which the 
effects of the program could be legitimately compared. More accurate 
judgments could then be made about the overall effectiveness of the program. 

The College Evaluation Report - A Summary 

Perceptions by staff development committees of the various elements contained 
in the proposed evaluative framework are an important source of information 
for both a formative and summative evaluation of college development programs, 
A College Evaluation Report was designed that would provide information about 
each of these aspects of evaluation, A summary is included in Table 7.3 on 
the following page. 

Administration of the Strategy 

Earlier in this chapter it was argued that a college-based evaluation of 
staff development should involve a process of communication between senior 
staff and general staff. In this way both individual and organizational 
needs might be met. There are a number of possible ways of administering 
the proposed strategy to ensure communication between different categories 
of staff. For exanple, heads of section may complete their evaluation 
report after discussing each of its aspects with section staff. Alternatively 
general staff and heads of section may complete their reports quite indepen- 
dently and meet to discuss them at a later date. Furthermore the suggestion 

^ During initial trialling it became evident that difficulties were experienced 
by a small number of those completing the exercise due to overlap between 
some of the outcomes. Further clarification in the definition of these out^ 
comes is required. 
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Table 7.3 A Summary of the College Evaluation Report 



Section or 
Question No. 
No^ of items 



Aspect of framework being evaluated 
General category Specific element 



PART A: The management of staff development in the college 



1 

II 
III 



... (2) 
... (2) 

... (2) 



Processes 
Processes 

Processes 



managerial structures 

formulation of aims 
allocation of resources 

evaluation procedures 
dissemination of information 



Appendix k 
page no. 



1 
2 

2|3 



PARI B ; 
I 

II 
III 



The effectiveness of the 1978 program 
( l^t) Outcomes 



... (1) 

... (1) 



Outcomes (Future) 
Processes/Outcomes 



benefits to staff members 
benefits to college 
benefits to system 



specific activities/ 
specific benefits 



PART C; The staff development program in the forthcoming year 



II 
III 

IV (i) 
IV (ii) 



(1) 

. (5) 
, (15) 

. (11) 
. (1) 



Outcomes 

Background factors 
Background factors 

Processes 
Processes 



the values of Different 
benefits to staff members, 
college anti system 

needs of staff 
needs of organization 

system-wide, college 
and staff characteristics 
affecting participation 

specific strategies 
(potential value of) 

specific strategies 
(future) 



6,7 
8 

9 
10 



PART D: Priorities among possible outcomes 



I 

II 
III 
IV 



(8) 



Outcomes 



... (U) Outcomes 
... (6) Outcomes 
(l) Outcomes 



benefits to individual 
staff members (priorities 
among •••) 

benefits to college 
(priorities among ...) 

benefits to system 
(priorities among ...) 

benefits (overall 
priorities among ...) 



13 

15 
12 
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has been made already that staff development committees could utilize 
infonnation provided by heads of section before completing their reports. 

Due to the time and resources available a restricted trial of the 
strategy was conducted. This is discussed in detail in Chapter 8 of this 
report, but briefly, teachers completed their evaluation report independently 
of the head of section and the heads of section completed their reports 
after only a little interaction with their section staff. However the staff 
development committees generally had access to the heads of section 
evaluation reports before commenting about the college staff development 
program. This w( \ represent only a minimal implementation of the proposed 
strategy, with little assistance offered to the individual staff member and 
no continuing support provided to ensure its more formative aspects. 

Other Related Instruments 

It is useful to obtain information about the staff development program from 
as many different categories of college staff as possible. This leads to 
greater validity in judging the overall effectiveness of the program. 
The instruments which have been developed may be modified to obtain most 
of this information. Three such instruments were designed. One was 
relevant for part-time teachers, the second for principals and the third 
for staff development officers. Each will be briefly commented upon.^^ 

The Part-time Teacher's Evaluation Report 

Details of the full-time teacher's evaluation report have already been given. 
Since few part-time teaching staff had attended activities as indicated by 
the preliminary phase of the study, a very much abbreviated form of that 
report was developed. 

Three questions appeared important: 

C?) What are the important areas of competency for a part- time TA. 
teacher to be effective in his or her job? 

(b) To what extent does a part-time TAPE teacher require assistance 
in further developing each of these areas of competency? 

(c) What are the factors which most restrict the attendance of part- 
time staff at staff development activities? 



These instruments are contained in Appendices 5-8. 
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The items used to examine these questions were identical to those used in 
the full-time teachers evaluation report. This report is included in 
Appendix S, 

The Principal's Evaluation Report 

Principals, like staff development committees, are in a unique position in 
the college structure in that they have a broad overview of the program.' 
They could therefore be expected to comment upon many of the issues raised 
in the College Evaluation Report. In the present study it was decided to 
limit the extent of information sought from principals and to focus more 
on those aspects of the program which directly affected them. This lead to 
an evaluation report which had the following five purposes: 

(a) to identify the important staff development needs of the principal; 

(b) to identify the in^ortant development needs of the college; 

(c) to indicate the background factors which restrict the principal's 
participation in the program; 

(d) to summarize the staff development activities attended by the 
principal over the previous 12 months; 

(e) to estimate the overall effectiveness of the above staff development 
activities. 

This resulted in a short questionnaire which incorporated questions asked 
in the full-time teachers and heads of section evaluation reports. Only minor 
modifications were necessary and this evaluation report is reproduced in 
Appendix 6. 

The Staff Development Officers Report 

Staff development officers, like staff development committees, have an overview 
of the staff development program in the college. One could reasonably expect 
them to be able to evaluate the many facets of the program in the three major 
reports described above. In so doing they would provide another source of 
evidence useful in judging the worth of the program. Rather than ask them 
to give their views * bout each of the specific elements which comprise the 
evaluative framework, it was decided to focus upon their perceptions of the 
staff and organizational needs of their college. An evaluation report was 
designed to provide the following information: 
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(a) the importance of each of a number of competencies for particular 
groups of staff members to be effective in their job; 

(b) the extent to which particular groups of staff members require 
assistance in further developing those con?)etencies; 

(c) the importance of each of a number of organizational processes 
for the effective running of a section of college; 

(d) the extent to which particular organizational processes require 
further development in a section or the college in general. 

Information about four categories of staff was sought. Three were the 
full-time teachers, the part-time teachers and the senior staff of the 
college. Instruments relevant to the important staff development needs of 
each of these groups have already been described. A fourth category of 
staff member was the staff development officer. It will be recalled that 
in Chapter 6 12 areas of expertise were proposed that relate to the role 
of a staff development officer in colleges of technical and further education 
These 12 areas served as a basis for this aspect of the report and a format 
similar to that adopted for the evaluation of the needs of other staff was 
.used. The staff development officer's perceptions of the important 
organizational needs of sections and college were obtained using similar 
instruments to those found in the Head of Section Evaluation Report. 

This evaluation report is included in Appendix 7.^ 

A Summary of the Proposed Evaluation Reports 

The overall strategy employed for the evaluation of the college staff 
development program focused on six sources of information. 

College personnel in charge of staff development, such as a staff 
development committee^ were asked to provide two sorts of information. 
Firstly, they were asked to indicate what they saw as the most important 
benefits for their colleges and staff that could be derived from the staff 
development program. This information could be used to used to define the 



An alternative report was designed for assessing both the important staff 
development needs of these officers and also background factors that 
restrict staff participation in the program. This report was trialled 
with all education services officers in the Victorian Technical Schools 
Division at the request of that Division. It is included in Appendix 8. 
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major goals of their program, and hence provide a suitable frame of reference 
for its evaluation. Secondly, they were asked to answer a series of 
questions which served three functions: (a) to raise key issues in regard 
to the formal administration of the staff development program in their 
college; (b) to give an overall estimation of the effectiveness of the 
staff development program across the college; (c) to indicate both the 
needs of the college and constraints operative on the staff development 
program as a means of future planning. Information relevant to these 
latter two functions was obtained from reports completed by heads of 
section . 

Heads of section were asked to complete two major tasks. Firstly, they 
were asked to indicate what were their needs, the needs of both their full- 
time and part-time teaching staff and then the needs of their section and 
college. Secondly, they were asked to produce: (a) a listing of staff 
development activities staff had attended over the last 12 months; (b) an 
estimate of the effectiveness of the total program, comprisirg these 
activities, in regard to a particular set of possible outconies; (c) an 
assessment of the major constraining and facilitatinj; factors operative on 
the college staff development program. 

Full-time teaching staff were asked to complete their ovm evaluation 
report. This report comprised two parts described above, except that teachers 
assessed only their own needs, and not those of their section or college. 
Part-time teaching staff were requested to complete a shortened version of 
the full-time teachers' report. 

Principals were asked to complete a form similar to that done by the 
teaching staff, except that the principal also assessed the needs of the 
college. 

Staff development officers provided two sets of information. Firstly, 
they determined what were their important needs in the area of staff 
development. Secondly, they indicated what they saw as the most important 
needs of college staff and the college as a whole. 

The information contained in the evaluation reports from each of these 
categories of staff is summarized in Table 7.4. 
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Table 7,4 A Summary of the Information Provided by Different Groups of 
Staff in a College-based Evaluation of Staff Development 



Eleaent of 
Fraaework being 
Evaluated 



Source of Infornation 



FuU-tinie 
Teachers Evalua- 
tion Report 



Heads of 
Section Evalua- 
tion Report 



College S w 
Evaluation m- S 
Report 



(/o o oe 



Background Factors 

factors affecting 
participation A-IV 

needs of f/t teachers B-I 
needs of p/t teachers 
needs of senior staff 
needs of staff devt. off. 
needs of section 
needs of college 

factors affecting intro- 
duction of ideas gained A-V, 



(i),(ii) 



A-IV 

B-II 

B-III 

B-I 

B-IV 
B-V 



*'^i),(ii) 



C-III 

C-II 
It 

II 

II 

II 

n 



II 
III 

IV 
V 

I 



V I 

II 

I 

II 

VI 



Processes 

policy formulating 
processes 

staff developnent strategies 

-past A-I,III A-I,III 

- future B-III B-VI 



A-I,II,III 



C-IV, 



III 



lutcowes 
estinates 

confidence of estinates 
priorities ancng outcones B*II 



(i),(u) 



*-"(i),(ii) ^-^'^^ 
A-VI 



C-I, D-I-IV 



IV 



Key: A, B, C, D, refer to part of report, e.g. Part A. 

I, II, III, IV, V, VI refer to section or question number of report, e.g. Section I. 
For example ; A-IV refers to Part A, Section IV. 
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CHAPTER 8 



COLLEGE BASED EVALUATION OF STAFF DEVELOPMEm - A TRIAL 

An important feature of developing an evaluative methodology is to test the 
methodology in a typical situation. The prime purpose of this trial is to 
validate the overall strategy and associated instruments, and where necessary 
make modifications. In the present study this meant testing the methodology 
which had been developed in a number of colleges of technical and further 
education. At this point a clear distinction needs to be made. A trial 
run of an evaluative methodology cannot be construed as a definitive evalua- 
tion study. Data derived from such a trial is primarily intended as a basis 
for establishing the appropriateness of the methodology. It should not be 
used for making definitive judgments about the program upon which the 
methodology is being tested. That is, it may be misleading to base judgments 
about the effectiveness of the program solely on data generated during a 
trial of the strategy and associated instruments described in the previous 
chapters . 

In choosing a trial sample we had a number of options. One option was 
to draw a representative sample which was statistically sound. For example, 
a two-stage sampling procedure of the following sort may have been employed: 

1 a sample of colleges, initially stratified according to size, and 
then chosen with a probability proportional to the number of staff 
employed in each; 

2 a sample of staff randomly selected from each of the colleges chosen 
in 1 . 

This two->stage probability sampling procedure would provide a target sample 
of colleges and staff which would be representative of the entire group of 
colleges and staff in each system. For the major part of this present study 
we did not employ such a strict sampling procedure. However in one small 
aspect of the study, an examination of teachers' views of industrial 
leave as a staff development strategy, we did employ a two-stage sampling 
procedure. This is reported in detail in the final chapter. 

An alternative approach would be to place less enphasis upon creating 
^ statistically representative sanple of colleges and staff. Rather a 
sample of colleges could be drawn based on a variety of criteria. This was 



the procedure adopted in the present study. Colleges were selected which 
encompassed a diversity of teaching interests and which had expressed an 
interest in the development of a methodology for staff development 
evaluation. The importance of this criterion should not b3 underestimated 
and a considerable amount of time prior to sample selection was spent 
discussing the project with colleges, A further basis used for selection 
was the inclusion of a group of rural colleges - for practical purposes it 
was necessary for these to be in the same geographic region. Hence the 
sample war cj:refully chosen to provide an appropriate trial of the evaluation 
methodology. 

A description of the sample for each system follows. 

A Sample of Colleges and Staff in the Department of Further Education 

A sample of 12 colleges of the Department of Further Education was selected 
on the criteria described above. It was felt that this number of colleges 
was within the available resources of the study. Nine colleges were within 
the Adelaide metropolitan area and the remaining three colleges outside 
that area were within 350 kilometres of Adelaide, 

Most Department of Further Education colleges are made up of schools 
which specialize in different areas of teaching. Table 8,1 contains a 
description of the sample in regard to the types of schools represented 
in seven of the colleges selected, A further five colleges sampled did not 
possess a school structure due to the relatively small size of their student 
enrolment. However two of these were divided into major General Studies/ 
Technical Studies divisions. 

The selection of staff within these colleg'^s was dependent upon the 
resources made available by the colleges and those of the researchers. 
Ideally it was expected that all principals, heads of school and full-time 
teaching staff would complete evaluation reports. In addition those personnel 
respon^rdble ^or the college staff development program, such as staff develop- 
ment committees, would complete a College Evaluation Report, That meant there 
were four target groups of sta.ff in the sample, A fifth possible group, the 
part-time teaching staff, were surveyed in a diffei-^nt aspect of the study. ^ 
The staff sample will now be described. 



At the time of sampling for a trial of the methodology, resources were 
not available to include part-time teaching staff, 

1 7!) 
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Table 8.1 Schools Represented in^he DFE ColleRc Sample 



Type of school 



Number represented 



School of Automotive Engineering 

School of Building 

School of Business Studies 

School of Dental Technology 

School of Electrical Engineeiin,^ 

School of Electronic Engineering 

School of General Studies 

School of Graphic Arts 

School of Hairdressing 

School of Music 

School of Plumbing 

School of Technical Studies 

School of Wool and Textiles 

Total number of schools 



College Staff Development Committee (or eciuivalent) 

Within each of the 12 colleges in the sampAe a staff member or committee 
was responsible for the aperation of the staff development program. That 
person or committee was requested to complete the College Evaluation Rspoirt. 

Heads of School (or equivalent) 

There were 21 schools in nine colleges in the selected sample, and hence 
21 heads of school weie requested to answer the Head of Section Evaluation 
Report. A further two colleges '^ert. 'iach organized in two major dimensions. 
The teacher- in-charge of each was also requested to complete a Head of 
Section Evaluation Report, as were three senior teachers in each of the 
three remaining colleges which did not possess a school or division 
structure. In all 28 senior staff members were asked to complete the Head 
Of Section Evaluation Report, 

F ull-time Teaching Staff 

The sample of full-time teaching staff selected for the trial was dependent 
upon, among other things, the extent of likely co-operation of college staff 
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in completing the Teachor's Evaluation Report. While an expressed interest 
had been demonstrated by senior staff of each of the colleges selected, 
several factors affected the response by staff in each of the colleges 
concerned. For instance, one college staff had in the previous fortnight 
undergone a similar survey and it was felt by the researchers that such 
duplication would reduce the reliability of the information gathered. 
The staff of three colleges were omitted from the sample of those partici- 
pating in the t^ial of the Teacher's Evaluation Report for this or similar 
reasons . 

Nine colleges remained in which a trial of the Teacher's Evaluation 
Report could be undertaken. In seven of these colleges all teaching staff 
to whom the evalu£r*on reports could be directed were included in the target 
san^le. In a further two colleges a subsample of the total college teaching 
staff was surveyed. In these cases cognizance was taken of the capacity of 
the college to co-operate. Factors limiting a college's ability to assist 
in the study included a lack of time for either a head of section, or a staff 
development officer, to give the report to the teacher concerned, assist the 
teacher where necessary and collect the reports. A subsample of teachers 
representing the various areas of teaching in the college was chosen by the 
staff member in charge of staff development. In each instance this subsample 
was one-third of the total college staff. 

In this way a sample of 312 teachers was selected from a total of 
approximately 450 teachers in nine colleges. In Table 8.2 the sample has 
been described in terms of the three major areas of teaching in the Department 
of Further Education: Business Studies, General Studies and Technical Studies. 

Three points should be mentioned to assist interpretation of Table 8.2. 
Technical Studies includes the Schools of Dental Technology, Hairdressing, 
Plumbing, Automotive Engineering, Graphic Arjs, Electrica' Md Electronic 
Engineering, Building, Wool and Textiles and Technical S t'^es. This 
category of teaching area is therefore extremely broad. Secondly staff from 
the three colleges without a school or division structure were included in 
the category of General Studies. While this will be mainly true with the 
present sample, there may have been a small number of teachers who could 
have been better categorx;:ed in Business Studies. Finally in one college 
only an inconplete record of the staff who had returned the reports was 
available - hence the 'unsure' category. 



Table 8.2 . Proportion of Teachers in each of Business Studies, General 
Studies and Technical Studies ' 
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Staff represented 

^«^^^"g (per cent) 

Business Studies 9 3 

General Studies 20.5 

Technical Studies 58.2 
Unsure 2,o 



100.0 



A Summary of the Department of Further Education Sample 

Twelve colleges participated in a trial of the proposed evaluation .;iethodology 
for staff development. Three of these colleges provided only limited par- 
ticipation. Table 8.3 summarizes the resulting sample. 



Table 8.3 DFE Su p ple for the Trial of the Evaluation Methodology for 
Staff Development 

^Target Number selected 



Colleges: urban 9 

rural 3 

Staff development committees (or equivalent) 12 

Heads of school (or equivalent) 28 

Full-time teaching staff 312 

Principals 12 

Staff development officers^ 3 



Senior lecturers (staff development) , 
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Table 8.4 A Summary of the Types of De2artments, According to Specialist 
Field, in the Victorian Technical Schools D i yision Sample of 
College s 



Field of specialization 


Number of departments 
represented in sample 


Science/Maths 


7 


Art and Design 


5 


Building 


19 


Business Studies 


7 


Engineering 


27 


Rural and Horticulture 


3 


Music 


1 


Industrial Studies 


2 


Personal Studies 


6 


General Studies 


10 


"^otal :p:;n^er of departments 


87 



A Sample oi' Co ll eges and Staff in the Victorian Technical Schools Division 

Th« technicr"' j^u^ further education component of the Technical Schools 
Divi$iCTi inclv^'es muitx-purpose colleges, mono-purpose colleges and technical 
schools. Zach type of institution was included in the sample design. It 
was decided to select two urban institutions from each of these three 
cat^'f^jrles and three rural institutions, one of which was a technical college. 
A? » I ault six instituti^s in th© sau^le were within the Melbourne metro- 
politan i:)rea and three were non-Ciecvopolitan and approximately 200 kilometres 
from Melbom-ne. The selecti«- T?*rse collejjc - and technical schools was 
based on the criteria already dectjribed in tne sainpiir.g procedure for the 
Drpartment of further Educatic ^ c^)Ilege saapf^le, 

E' jh coMege has a nuniber of i>peciallst d^panm^^nts, wh^ch range from 
a size of two to about />welve full-tiise stuff. Tallo 5.^ contains a 
description of the types of departznents in the selected saaiple of colleges 
ar«a technical schools. 
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From the nino colleges a s >f staff was selected. The s^aff 

sample con?)rised four target gro- - staff development committees (or 
their equivalent), heads of .^r^o^. ,it. full-time teaching staff and 
principals. Where applicable ^^rceptions of education services 
officers were also sought. Anu^ner target group, the part-time teaching 
staff, was surveyed in a different aspect of the study. A summary of the 
staff sample for the Victorian Technical Schools Division trial of the 
evaluation methodology is as follows. 

Staff Development Committees (or their equivalent) 

Within each of the nine colleges in the sanple the staff member or committee 
responsible for the operation of the program was requested to complete the 
College Evaluation Report. 

Head of Department 

Eighty-seven teaching departments were identified in the saii5)le of nine 
colleges, each with a staff member in charge of its functioning. These 87 
staff members were requested to answer the Head of Section Evaluation 
Report . 

Full-time Teaching Staff 

A sample of teachers was selected from each college and technical school. 
As already mentioned the size of each sample depended on the resources 
available for the administration and collection of the teacher evaluation 
reports. Furthermore not all teaching staff were eligible for selection. 
Technical schools conprise three categories of staff: those who teach 
solely in the TAPE component, those who teach solely in the secondary 
con5?i>r.©nt and those who teach in both. For the purposes of this study all 
staff who taught at least some of their allotment in the TAPE con^jonent 
wore eliglb'^e for inclusion in the sample. As a result some teachers 
selected may have tau^it only an hour or two a week in TAFE-related courses. 
In three institutions a san7)le of staff was selected by the education 
services officer as being ^representative of the diversity of teaching 
interests in the college. 

In this way a total of 278 full-time teaching staff was selected. 
Table 8.5 summarizes the full-time teaching sample according to the 
teachers' field of specialization. 
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Table 8,5 The Sample of Full-time Teaching Staff 


of the Victorian 


Technical Schools Division According to Specialist Teaching 


Field (N«278) 




Per cent of teachers 


Area ot opeciaiizaxion 


in this area 


Maths/Science 


; . 2 


Art and Design 


6.8 


Building 


19.8 


Business Studies 


9.0 


Engineering 


28.8 


Rural and Horticulture 


3.2 


Music 


.7 


Paramedical 




Industrial Services 


1.4 


Personal Services 


12.2 


General Studies 


10.9 


100.0 



Principals 

The principal of each of the ni:ie c;l leges ir ''uded in the sample was 
requested to complete a Principai.'.. H\Aluat; m .Report, 

Staff Development Officers 

Four of the colleges selected in * ruple possessed aii education services 
officer wVjv • : - ' 3 xiicluded the operation of the college staff development 
program. ^-.tkff ambers were asked to complete a Staff Development 

Officer's ^ )/a .lOr* ft /porl, 

A Svraary of che VI < :torian Technical Schools Division Sample 

Nine colleges participated in the trial of the proposed evaluation 
methodology for staff development. Table 8.6 summarizes the resulting 
Technical Schools Division 5anq)le, 



iss 
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Table 8.6 Technical Schools Division Sample for the Trial of the 
Evaluation Methodology for Staff Development 



ERIC 



Target Number selected 

Colleges: urban 5 

rural 3 

Staff development conunittees (or equivalent) 9 

Heads of department 87 

Full-time teaching staff 278 

Principals 9 

Staff development officers* 4 



education services officers 



Administration of the Evaluation Instruments 

Three major groups have been identified as central to the evaluation of a 
co.Xlege staff development program - staff development committees (or their 
equivalent), heads of sections and general staff (in this case, full-time 
teachers). A furt^er two groups, principals and staff development officers, 
also provide relevant information. 

There was considerable diversity among colleees in both systems in 
regard to the management of staff development. This meant there could not 
be a uniform method of administering evaluation instruments in the trial. 
Each college had its own p3cul? m ;ies and it was always the researchers' 
intention to produce a flexibl racAer than a rigid evaluation methodology. 
To explore the effects of differences in the administration of the 
instruments procedures in each Jlege were documented, and these are 
summarized in Figures 8.1a and 8,1b. 

-In Figures 8, la and 8,1b the term 'meeting' is used. Meetings referred 
to in this context were aimed at explaining in dttail the relevant evaluation 
reports and were not general discussions about -^ verall strategy. - these 
had already occurred. Generally these meetings lasted about an hour although 
in a coiqjle of instances they extended for two hours. We have not included 
in the acconpan/ing table statements such as 'Principals were to complete 
Principal's Evaluation Report' cr 'Heads of School were to complete Heads 
^of Section Evaluation Report', This is to be assumed unless otherwise 
stated. In one instance the researchers met with the general teaching staff 
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1S6 



CoUbqb 2 



Colleqe 3 



Collej|e V 

Colleqe \ 

Colleg e 6 
Col ley ? 
Colley 6 
Col ley 9 



Collegi 



e 10 



Colleqe 11 



Colleqe 12 



Meeting with Principal outlining evaluation strategy and all reports. Brlof muotlng 
(about 20 minutes only) with Heads of School, followed by an oxtondod mooting with 
one Head of School* Heads of School to administer Teacher evaluation Report* 
Principal to complete CoUoyo Evaluation Report. No staff developmont committee or 
staff member in chargo of It (apart from Principal). 

Two meetings with Principal and Senior Teacher. Principal to complete College 
[valuation Report. Senior Teacher to complete Head of Section Lvaluatlon Report and 
administer Teacher [valuation Reports. No staff development committee. 

Meeting with Principal. Meeting with Principal, Heads of School and Senior Lecturer 
(SD) who comprise the staff development committee. This committee to complete 
College Evaluation Report. Senior Lecturer (SD) to representative sample 

of teaching staff and administer Te<ichcr Evaluation Rtf- i 

Principal absent. Two meetings with Heads of School. Meeting with staff develop- 
ment committee (representative of all staff) and Senior Lecturer (SD). Heads of 
School to administer Teacher Evaluation Reports. Committee to complete College 
Evaluation Report. 

Meetings with Princi.'^il, Heads nf ^chool and Senior Lecturer (SD). Heads of School 
to administer Teacher Evaluot on Reports to a sample of teachers selected with a 
probability proportional to the number of staff in each school. Senior Lecturer (SD) 
and Principal to complete College Evaluation Report. No staff development committee. 

Meeting with Senior Teacher only. Senior Teacher to distribute evaluation reports 
to staff in charge of sections and general teaching staff; also to complete College 
Evaluation Report. No staff dovelopment committee. 

Two meetings with Principal and Senior Teacher. Senior Teacher to complete Head of 
Section Evaluation Report and College Evaluation Report; also to administer Teacher 
Evaluation Report. No staff development committee. 

Meeting with Principal, Senior Teacher and staff. Senior Teacher to complete Head 
of Section Evaluation Report and College Evaluation Report; also to administer 
Teacher Evaluation Report. No staff development committee. 

Meeting with Principal. Two meetings with staff member in charge of staff develop- 
ment. Meeting with Heads of School. Meeting with staff development committee. 
Coflinlttee administered Teacher Evaluation Report and completed College Evaluation 
Report. 

Meeting with Principal. Meeting with staff member in charge of staff develo: 
program, who completed College Evaluation Report. Meeting with Heads of Sch:.L. 
No staff development coiwnittee and no administration of Teacher Evaluation Report. 

Principal absent. Meeting with Heads of School including one who was also in 
charge of staff development program, and completed College Evaluation Report. No 
staff development conmittee and no administration of Teacher [valuation Report. 

Two meetings with Principal and staff member in charge of staff development. This 
staff member completed college evaluation report and distributed Heads of Section 
report to senior staff responsible for sections. No staff development committee 
and no administration of Teacher Evaluation Report. 



Figure 8,1a A Summary of the Methods of Administering the Trial of the 
Evaluation Methodology in the South Australian Department 
of Further Education 
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^ Meeting with Vice-frlnclpal, Meeting with Heads of Department oncl Education 

Services Officer. Meeting with staff dovelopment coounlttee. Coir««lttee to complete 
College Evaluation Report and Education Services Officer to select a representative 
staff sanple and administer Teacher Evaluation Reports, 

Collflqe 2 Meeting with Principal and staff iieiber In charge of staff developnent, who was 

responsible for coapletlng the College Evaluation Report, Individual meetings with 
Heads of Department who were responsible for the administration of the leachers 
Evaluation Report. No staff development committee. 

3 Meeting with Prlnupah Two meetings with Education Services Officer. Two group 
Metlngs with Heads of Department. A random sample of teachers selected by 
Education Services Officer and evaluation reports mailed to them from Australian 
Council for Educational Research. Staff development committee tefl?)orarlly 
disbanded. Education Services Officer to complete College Evaluation Report. 

Meeting with Principal, Heads of Department and staff member in charge of program. 
This staff member was to complete the College Evaluation Report and administer the 
Teachers Evaluation Report. No staff development romlttee. 

Meeting with Heads of Department and Education Services Officer. Meeting with 
staff development comittee who were responsible for completing the College 
Evaluation Report. Education Services Officer selected a representative sample of 
teachers and, with the Heads of Department assistance, administered the Teachers 
Evaluation Report. 

Meeting with person In charge of program, staff development committee and Heads 
of Department. Heads of Department administered Teacher Evaluation Report. Staff 
development cooeiittee were to complete the College Evaluation Report. 

Meeting with Vice-Principal. Meeting with Heads of Department. Two meetings with 
staff development committee. Heads of Department to administer Teacher Evaluation 
Report. Staff development committee to complete College Evaluation Report. 

Meeting with Principal. Meeting with Education Services Officer. Individual 
meetings with Heads of Department who were to administer Teacher Evaluation Report. 
Education Services Officer to complete College Evaluation Report. N6 staff develop- 
ment committee. 



College k 



College 5 



College 6 



College 7 



College 8 



^o'^^W 9 Meeting with Principal and staff member In charge of program. Meeting with Heads 
of Department. Staff member in charge of program to complete College Evaluation 
Report and to assist Heads of Department administer Teacher Evaluation Report. 
No staff development comlttee. 



Figure 8 . lb A Summary o f the Methods of Administerin g the Trial of the 
Evaluation Metho doloi^y in the Victorian Te chnical Schnnlc; 
Division Sample 
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to di«cu88 the Teachers Uvaluution Uoport. In Roaoral the head of section 
was expected to discuss these reports with his or her staff when administering 
them. 



The Part-time Teacher Sample 

At the time of sampling for the trial of the proposed methodology, resources 
were not available to enable the inclusion of part-time teaching staff. 
Subsequently, however, a small sample of part-time teachers from the Victorian 
Technical Schools Division and the South Australian Department of Further 
Education was selected in order to provide a trial of the Part-time Teachers 
Evaluation Report, Staff lists of part-time teachers were obtained from 
three colleges in each system, and from these lists a sai^ile of 323 part- 
time teachers was selected. This represents 61.5 per cent of the total 
number of part-time teaching staff employed by the six colleges at the time 
of the trial. All colleges represented in the sample were from metro- 
politan areas. 

The selected part-time teacher sample for each system is summarized 
in Tables 8.7 and 8,8, This is done in a manner similar to that summarizing 
the full-time t«;acher sample described earlier, i,e, in terms of 'fields of ^ 
teaching' for the Victorian Technical Schools Division sample and 'major 
areas of teaching » for the South Australian Department of Further Education. 

The South Australian sanq)le requires some amplification. Staff comprising 
the Technical Studies major area of teaching were diawn from three schools 
in two colleges - School of electrical Engineering. School of Electronic 
Engineering and School of Technical Studies, Similarly in the case of 
teachers from the General Studies major area of teaching, three schools in 
two colleges were represented - School of Art and Craft, School of General 
Studies and School of Matriculation Studies, Teachers involved in the 
Business Studies area of teaching were drawn from only one college. 

The procedtire adopted for this trial was to mail to the target sample 
a copy of the evaluation report together with an explanatory letter. The 
staff were requested to complete the evaluation report and return it in a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope. An initial follow-up letter was sent to 
those who had not returned the evaluation report within two weeks of them 
being received. In the case of those staff who still did not reply within 
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Table 8.7 The Samplo of Part-^timo TeQchinp Staff of the Victoriftn 

Techni cal Schools Piviston According to Spocla llat Teachiiip 
Field CN » 1\31 ^ 



Area of specialization cent of teachers 

in this area 



Maths/Science 2.3 
Art and Design 3 q 

Building q ^ 

Business Studies 4q^^ 
Engineering 2.3 
Rural and Horticulture 
Music 

Paramedical 
Industrial Services 

Personal Services 13 5 

General Studies 37 5 



100.0 



a further two weeks, a second follow-up letter was sent; included with this 
letter was a spare copy of the report. Each of these letters are included 
in Appendix 5. 



'^^^^ Per cent of Part-time Teachers in Each of Busines s Studies 
General Studies and Technical Studies (U = 190^ 



Area of 

teaching ''"^^ represented 
* (per cent) 



Business Studies 
General Studies 
Technical Studies 



5.3 
63.1 
51.6 

100.0 
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Thin concludo» u iloHcrtptlon of a aaniplo of parr-tliMo t^iuhorn, iu\d 
tho nurvoy procoduro» luloptoil, which provldoil t:ho hurtU Tor a trial ol' tho 
Part-tlino Touchota [ivulutttlun Uoport. 

P rocoHsintj tho nvaluat i vp^hntji Sin^^oHtoci Analynos 

An evaluation strategy for staff development has hoon propoaed that conaUts 
of two phases - a descriptive phase and a Judgmental phase. The detailed 
examination of the rationale and operations of the program in Australian 
technical and further education in earlier chapters is an Important component 
of the descriptive phase. Another is the collection of data and that has 
been the concern of the previous section. The descriptive phase also focuses 
upon the relationships between each of the clusters of elements which define 
the evaluative framework and about which data have been collected. This 
aspect of the descriptive phase will now be examined. 

In Chapter 5 it was noted that there were three major types of relation- 
ships which guide the processing of f-,aluative data. These relationships 
were: 

1 the congruence between intended background factors, processes and 
outcomes and the observed background factors, processes and outcomes; 

2 the logical contingency between the intended background factors, 
processes and outcomes* 

3 the empirical contingency between the observed background factors, 
processes and outcomes . 

It would be useful to consider a number of examples of how data may 
be processed in each of these three ways. 

Congruence Between Elements 

There are two approaches to examining the congruence between elements. The 
first is to compare what is intended or expected witu what is observed. The 
second is to compare the extent of congruence between a number of perspectives 
on the same issue. Each will be discussed in turn. 

A major source of infoiination about what is intended at the system 
level is found in ea^.i system's policy statement. In particular these 
define policies about funding arrangements, attendance regulations, 
evaluaticr. ^nd accountability. One such policy which has been mentioned 
in the description of the Victorian Technical Schools Division program is 
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evaluation renui' Another in thu rotpii miiont ol* South Auftt rwllHU 
Oepttrtmont oC wwtUov llducutlon thut o*uh lino .>.i.'ii{or Iuih ronponHlblllty 
for the continuing profojijiloniU development oi or uav colleaauu«, 
Informiitlon can bo collocteU about each of cht .ren :iyatem-relaloa 
backgnnmd chuructorUt lea . I'ur uxamplu, In the ii ,t Inataniu) ii wuf* 
Indicutiul In Chopter 4 that a amull niunber of coilege» and technical 
schools failed to complete an accouuublllty stntement by the due dute. 
In regard to the Utter, evidence upon thin issue could be obtained from 
tho KeadH of Section Bvttlutttlon Report which uak» whether heads of section 
think that understanding the strategies of stuff development, Including the 
©stabUsSment of needs and priorities, is Important for them to bu et'Fuctlve 
In their job. Indirect evidence might bo obtained from a staff develoj lent 
officer's perceptions of whether heads of section require increased 3' Ma 
In this area and from teachers who are asked to indicate whether Jn^ nt 
assistance is given to them In analysing their staff development nc 

An illustration of congruence between intended and observed '>rr i 
is given in the types of staff development strategies proposed by Victor! «n 
TAPE institutions and then disclosed In their accountability/evaluation 
statements. Table 4,12 in Chanter 4 Is a typical example of th»' c opt 
of congruence between processes. 

One can also consider the congruence between different pcxspectives 
on the same issue. Factors affecting staff participation in the program 
are commented upon in detail by both teachers and heads of section. To 
what extent are these views the same? A similar question can be raised in 
regard to the effectiveness of the program. Teachers, heads of sections 
and staff development committees (or their equivalent) have the opportunity 
to express their own views about the effectiveness of the program. 
Consistently we have made the point that an underlying purpose of the 
proposed evaluation strategy is to create a communication process within a 
defined conceptual framework. Therefore one would expect a college-based 
discussion of any resulting incongruence between perspectives to be a major 
form of processing the data. One may also wish to treat the data more 
quantitatively, and two simple procedures are suggested below. 

Consider the congruence between factors restricting attendance at 
staff development activities. A suggested means of analysis to examine 
whether the perceptions of each of the relevant groups differ is as follows. 
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A four-point scale was used for respondents to indicate the extent to 
which each factor restricts attendance. These were * considerable* , 
'moderate', 'slight' and 'nil'. It would seem appropriate to reduce the 
scale to a dichotomous measure by combining the 'considerable' and 
'moderate' scores and the 'slight' and 'nil' scores and then calculating 
the percentage respondents in each of the resulting categories. Table 8.9 
gives a set of hypothetical data for teachers and heads of section for a 
hypothetical college.^ 

The question arises as to how much difference between each perspective 
on a particular factor is reasonable to accept before one argues that 
incongruity exists. This is a subjective decision although one could expect 
that "'n the case of the fourth item, for example, the small amount of 
difference between the views of teachers and heads of section would be of 
little consequence. This is particularly true in comparison to the amount 
of difference of opinion existing within the teaching group. On the other 
hand the large differences in the third and fifth items might well provide 
a basis for extensive discussion between both groups of staff. 

One may also wish to test the statistical significance of the 
differences between each set of perceptions. Oppenheim (1973) suggests a 
very simple method of testing the statistical significance of differences 
between percentages provided the sample size of each group is known. In 
the above example there would be a statistically significant difference 
at the 0.05 level between the perceptions of heads of section and teachers 

in items 3 and 5. There would not be a significant difference at this level 

. . 2 
of significance Tor any of the remaining items. 



In the current chapter contrived but realistic data is used as a basis for 
examining particular approaches to the processing of evaluative information. 

The danger of using notions of statistical significance in college-based 
evaluation is in the arbitrary nature of the level of significance which 
is accepted, and which therefore affects the cut-off point between a 
significant difference and one which is not. Elsewhere we have examined 
in some detail this issue (Ainley and Fordham, 1979) and for the moment 
only wish to point out that the typical selection of the five per cent, 
and to a lesser extent one per cent, levels of significance has been done 
on the grounds that it guards against accepting false hypotheses as true. 
In so doing true relationships may be rejected. This may be quite 
detrimental to the program being evaluated. 
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Table 8.9 The Percentage of Teachers and Heads of Section Indicating 
the Effects of Various Factors upon Staff Participation: 
Sample Results 



Factors 


% of respondents indicating that 
factor is of either considerable 
or moderate importance 






Full-time teachers 
(N = 100) 


Heads of Section 
(N = 20) 


1 


Cost (e.g. for travel and 
registration) 


32.0 


40.0 


2 


Domestic and/or personal 
responsibilities 


52.0 


62.0 


3 


Insufficient assistance in 
helping staff be aware of 
their own needs 


84.0 


57.0 


4 


Reluctance to break continuity 
of teaching program 


58.0 


60.0 


5 


Inappropriat times during which 
activities are planned, e.g. 
weekends 


57.0 


30.0 



A second approach to examining congruence is based upon profile 
BifirClarity , Table 8.10 provides a set of hypothetical data concerning the 
effectiveness of the program as perceived by teachers, heads of section and 
a staff development committee. In this case group mean scores hp^e been 
given, although median values would also be appropriate. 

It is useful to construct a profile^ for each group from these scores, 
and this is done in Figure 8.2. As in the approach described above, much 
can be gained by simply inspecting the profiles item by item. If however 
one is concerned with overall effectiveness there are two measures of profile 
similarity which are appropriate - the product moment correlation (r) and 
the distance measure (D) . 

The product moment correlation focuses upon the shape of each profile. 
It measures tne extent to which two profiles possess the same overall shape. 



This technique has been used extensively by K. Piper in his report 
Curriculum Style and Social Learning (Piper, 1978) and we thank him 
for his assistance in this regard. 
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Table a. 10 Program Effectiveness in regard to 14 Evaluative Criteria as 
Perceived by Teachers, Headi of Section and Staff Developt^ent 
Committee 



Staff 

Full-time Heads of development 
Program outcomes teachers Section committee 

(N = 100) (N = 20) (N - 1)C 
X Y Z 



1 Increased your confidence in 

dealing with students 1.4 1.7 1.7 

2 Improved your teaching performance 2.2 1.9 1.5 

3 Introduction of new teaching 

procedures into your lessons 2.1 2.0 1.9 

4 Changes in the content of 
courses taught in response to 
modem business and industry 

practices 2.5 2.2 2.2 

5 Development of a team work 
approach to reaching the goals 

of the department or college 1.2 1.8 1.8 



Increased your awareness of the 
future needs of industry and 
commerce 



2.2 1.9 1.7 



7 Increased knowledge of concepts 
and skills related to your 

teaching 2,6 2.2 2.3 

8 Increased your satisfaction in 

teaching 1.9 1.4 1.2 

9 Gave you a greater understanding 

of the total work of the college 0.5 0.8 1.0 

10 Increased your adaptability to 

future organizational changes 1.1 1.4 1.4 

11 Prepared you for future positions 

of responsibility 0.6 1.4 1.3 

12 Increased your commitment to the 
educational goals of the 

department or college 1.2 1.6 2.0 

13 Improved your consultative 
contribution to outside 
organizations 

14 Let- a to the exchange of 
information about courses, 
etc., between colleges of 

future education 1.9 1.2 1.2 



1.0 1.0 1.0 



^ Effect Scale: 0 (Nil) - 3 (Considerable). 

^ As expressed in the Evaluation Report for Full-time Teachers. 
^ The scores attributed to the staff development committee reflect an average 
opinion of the Committee members. ^ ^ 
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The more similar the profiles are the closer the correlation coot'f Iciont 
will bo to unity (r = 1.0). The more dissimilar they are the correlation 
coefficient approaches zero (r = 0.0). Finally m inverse relationship 
between the scores of one group and those of the other will result in a 
negative correlation. The correlational -jrocedure does not allow a 
comparison between all three profiles at once hut, in the above case, we can 
measure the extent to which the three profiles are similar, taken two at a 
time. The resulting correlations are as follows: 

^teacher-head of section ' ^^'^^ 



^teacher-staff development committee ~ ^^'^^ 

^head of section-staff development committee ' ^'^^ 



3.0 



0.5 • 



r ull-time leachers 
Heads of Section 
Staff Development Committee 




5 6 7 8 9 10 
Possible Outcome (reference number) 



11 



12 



13 



Figure 8.2 Profiles of Teachers, Heads of Section and a Staff Development 
Committee's Perceptions of the Effectiveness of a Staff 
Development Program 
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Thorol'oro ono can say that thoro Is an oxtromo ly lilgli tlt^^roo of slinllarlty 
hotwoon the porcoptlons of hoails of suction and tho stat't dovolopmont 
coiranittoo in regard to overall program cl'i-ect i vonoss . Thh" l i. hullcatetl 
by the correlation between the percoptlons of both theso groups of staff 
(r = 0.90). The similarity between the porceptions of teachers and their 
heads of suction Is slightly less (r = 0.77) and the least similarity Is 
between those of teachers and the staff development committee (r = 0.61). 

There are two further characteristics of the above profiles which are 
of interest. The f rst is the amount or level of effect and is represented 
by the mean scores . hich characterize the profiles. Even if profile shapes 
are highly similar one profile may exhibit a high level of effect and the 
other a much lower level. For this reason a measure of profile level is 
important for interpretation of profiles. The second characteristic of 
the profile worth considering is the extent to which the mean scores of a 
particular profile diverge from the profile average. This is known as 
dispersion or scatter. 

A measure of profit* similarity which combines shape, disj.ersion and 
level characteristics of individual profiles is described by Nunnally 
(1967) and is known as the distance measure D. In the present example the 
greater the D measure the greater the difference between the effectiveness 
of the program as perceived by each of the above groups in relation to the 
outcomes listed. The smaller the D measure the smaller is this difference. 
Figure 8.3 illustrates the two measures of profile similarity and the 
independence of each. 

The calculation of D measures is not difficult. From Nunnally (1967) 
we can define the distance D between two points corresponding to two group 
profiles as equal to the square root of the sum of squared differences on 



the profile variables. This is done, in full, for one set of the scores 
in Table 8.11. 



By this means one can calculate the three D measures for the set of 
profiles in the present example. The resultant D values are: 



(a) 



D 



teacher-head of section 



(b) 



D 



teacher-staff development committee 



= 1.84 



(c) 



head of section-staff development committee 



= 0.69 
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By calculating both r valuus ami I) moasuros wo havo a slmplo moans of comparlnji 
profllos of data «athoroil from illfforont groups of Uulivlduahi. Two points 
ahouUI bo notoil. Such comparisons can only ho mado within tho sanio sots of 
profllo varlahlos and not hotwoon dlfforont sots of profile varlahlos. 
Secondly, tho D moasuro is suitod to only coinparativo purposes and cannot 
bo rolatod to any ahsohito standards. 

In summary tho ovaluator can oxumino tlie congruoncu botwoon intended 
and observed eluments which comprise an evaluative framework. This can 
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Figure 8,3 A Representation of r values and D measures for Four 
Hypothetical Sets of Profiles 



Tab 1 0 H . 1 1 Tho Cal culation of t h o I) MoaMu ro for a Sot oi' i'roi'i io Var iahl os 
Dorivotl tToin t h o PorcoptioiiH of Teachers ami il e adn of Socliun 



Profile variables 


I'Ull-tlnio 
teachMTs 
X 


Meads of 

S(*)U)01 

Y 


(X' 






Increased your confidence in dealing 
with students 


1 . 


4 


1.7 


-0 




0.09 


Improved your teaching performance 






1 .9 


-0 


.5 


0.09 


Introduction of new teaching 
procedures into tour lessons 


2 . 


1 


2.0 


0 


. 1 


O.Oi 


Changes in the content of courses 
taught in response to modem 
business and industry practices 


2. 


5 


2 . 2 


0 


. 3 


0 .09 


Development of a team work approach 
to reaching the goals or the 
department or college 


1. 


2 


1.8 


-0 


.6 


0.36 


Increased )'OUi' awareness of the future 
needs of industry and commerce 


2, 


,2 


1.9 


0 


.3 


0.09 


Increased knovdedge of concepts and 
skills related to your teaching 


2, 


,6 


2.2 


0 


.4 


0.16 


Increased your satisfaction in teaching 


1 , 


,9 


1.4 


0 


.5 


0.25 


Gave you a greater understanding of the 
total work of the college 


0. 


5 


0.8 


-0 


.3 


0.09 


Increased > our adaptability to future 
organirni Innal changes 


1. 


,1 


1.4 


-0 


.3 


0.09 


Prepared you for future positions of 
responsibility 


0. 


6 


1.4 


' 0 


.8 


0,6^1 


i7creased your commitment to the 
educational goals of the department 
or college 


1. 


.2 


1.6 


-0 


.4 


0.16 


Improved your consultative contribution 
to outside organizations 


1, 


,0 


1.0 




0 


0.00 


Lead to the exchange of information 
about courses, etc., between colleges 
of further education 


1. 


.9 


1.2 


0.07 


0.49 



0^ ' ZCX-Y)^ = 2.61 
D = 1.62 
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soinotiiPOH ho (loho lultMiuatoly at a purely doficvi pt i vo luvol without tohoim 
to atatistlcnl procoihiruH, Mowovor whon ono \u concorhoU with tiotn of 
varlabloti thou W may ho uHoful to oxaiiilno variahlt, profiioii aiul tholr 
propovtluH of lUuipn, lovul and iUHporsloa, This approach In particularly 
suited to ftHHOHHlnii tho coaKHioacu hotwoon di rtorout jjroups of litaff in 
tholr porcoptlons of a not of varlahlos. Approprlato nioasuros for those 
purposes include the product-inomont correlation nnd the 1) mo.isure. A 
technique for tiu-,tln« the statistical significance of percentage differences, 
as they relate to different groups of staff, has been included, togothnr 
with a cautionary note concerning its use, 

De,scribing Contingencies 

Examining the relationships between background factors, processes and program 
outcomes is central to the descriptive phase of an evaluation. I^oso 
relationships may be either intended or observed. 

Part III of the College Evaluation Report provides an excellent basis 
for studying the logical contingency inh.irent in the operation of the college 
staff development program (Appendix 4(6-9). Information sought in this 
section of the report relates to the college's forthcoming program and can 
be sumjTiarized as follows: 



Background factors 

Current needs of staff 
and organization [11]^ 



Processes 

Specific staff 
development 
strategies of 
most use (IV[i], 
IV[ii]) 



Outcomes 

Outcomes of most 
value [1] 



B Factors affecting 

operation of program 
[III] 

In order to assess the logical contingency between each of these general 
categories of elements one would look for clear relationships between each 
group. For instance a college evaluation report may include the following 
information relevant to each of the above sets of elements. 



^ The numbers in parenthesis refer to the relevant section of Part C of 
the College Evaluation Report, 
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Ski I Ih in eurri ciitiim 

Knowltxlyo ol* moilorn 
iln vii I (ipiawn t in cominu rtu* 
and Industry 
PartU-ipatlon ol' 
Hoetiunal Htal'T In 
currlcnla olc. 



SluuM \0Vm viMltii 

Sluu'l c'.niirHOJi in 
cnrri cuhim 
lUwulivprnunt 
Soft ion a I 

curri cuiar luotM I \\^\\ 



Out com ;i 

Cluuu^iitj in conlunl 
of' luxirtiuii tan^ht 
in rtni)uinHt3 to tho 
niHMlii oT invloiitvy 
ami L!omimM't'u 



H Nil provisions I'or titaff 
ro p I a CO mu t o vo v I on ^ 
porlotis of time? 

In the ahovo oxamplo ono could arguo that thoro 1 .s a logical conHlntoncy 
In the choice of staff dovolopinont atratoKlos. Thoy aro conn 1 stent with the 
current needs of the stuff and organization and the constraining influence 
of /.taffing replaconvont. They are also consistent with the exjiected outcome 
of the program. 

In contrast the omission of sectional meetings to discuss proposed 
curricular changes could result in requisite curricular skills and an up- 
to-date knowledge of industry and comnverce being developed but not channelled 
into the teaching of new courses. This oversight would be an example of a 
lack of logical contingency between elements. Others would include the 
failure to examine the need for improving curricular skills amongst staff 
or proposing staff development strategies that are either inconsistent with 
system/ college characteristics (e.g. industrial leave) or the intended 
outcome (e.g. courses in teaching methodology). 

An examination of empirical contingency can be done in a similar manner 
3xcept that information needs to be collected over, or at least relevant to, 
different points of time. Ideally a longitudinal evaluation study is implied 
similar to the time sequence time^ and time2 in Figure 8.2. This would 
enable relationships between background factors at time^, outcomes at time2 
and strategies implemented during the intervening period to be explored 
some time after time2. 

Of special interest might be the relevance of particular staff develop- 
ment strategies to particular program outcomes. In a college-based 
evaluation one could ask teachers who attended specific activities, or a 
sample of those teachers, to estimate their effectiveness in terms of the 
evaluative criteria established for the program. Profiles similar to those 
observed in the previous section would provide an adequate means of 
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ftiul ntihlwt ))l(MUiin)j r^inrti i)niurumb. hit iontilu p^i hoiwoon lmt.K«roiinil 

iUunipUi oiui I'ouhl «roup rciarluM-h accnnlint* to lluur nptuMalnu ituuiuna 
riolil ana [)arMi'.|pal:ion in iHU t aln aiM lvirioh, linf imuloh oC o rimM i vontiMH 
couhl thow l)u rnaib iDr t^aih rho;U) nroiipfi ha^^od upon iho rojiiilinnt 
proCUos. In this way i huuraorion oi' Mtalf rharacrurhirirs. HMalnHlo^^ 
and oiitcoinus can ho uxainlninl. 

Tho uso 1)1 prdliloji ami moaiiu rti-i prntlio nliullarlly wtuUil !uumi) a 
Himplt) and offocMvo moans of oxamlnlnK ompl rical CDni I MKoiu'lon hotwuon 
Hots of olomonts In tht» propotiod ovaluatlvo rramtiwork. Thoy would cortalnly 
provide a somul hasls lor discuss Ion ahout thhi aspuul of tho rUaff tlovolop- 
iiiont projjrain, 

JudginK tho liFFoctivonoss of a Collogo I'roKram 

Judgment constitutes the second phase of the ovaluatlvo process. We have 
recognized in Chapter 5 that judgments must be made in regard to background 
factors, processes and outcomes, When evaluating programs one is generally 
more interested in judging its effectiveness in terms of a set of possible 
outcomes, However judgments about background factors and processes form 
an integral part of the methodology which is suggested for the evaluation 
of staff development, For underlying the methodology is the assumption that 
policies generated as a result of an evaluation are more appropriate if 
data about each of these latter two categories of variables are taken into 
account. That is these data possess more than explanatory value - they 
provide a basis for sound decision-making. While this section discusses 
the judgmental process in relation to outcomes and only brief mention is 
made of its applications to background factors and processes, this does not 
indicate a lack of relevance of associated procedures to each. 

The bases on which judgments are made in staff development are not 
clearly identifiable. Appeal to either relative or absolute standards as 
a basis for examining evaluative data is generally not possible. However 
two points already made are worth recalling. In Chapter 5 we noted that 
central to the judgmental process is the attribution lues to elements. 

In Chapter 7 we then noted that the amount of confident, nr. can place in 
subjective estimations of elements is dependent upon the types of elements 
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lowing a:3ijti5,ikJil . Thurui-oi b i ho Hiigyubioil moi htulolit^v m MpobUij ilu uu 
ilifltirwiu ("iutorij rluu inlluiinio thu iiiilniiuMU iMiMub:». lUtj ru:>i ib ilu* 
Mbriinr.itt ji partiiular ulumtMU ahoui whuli <i jiultjiutiiii r» (i> lui iiuuiu; ihu 

uiui ihw ihivil U (ho »iiiionnl nt' valuu ,ui«iilu<»l !♦» ihi^ cUmiuHi tiMUtuiuul. 

tWHhuiiivn iM'itonu oHl^r. In ihtH ini>iuni'i» out irhiMUin will hf< viihutil 
to ilirrui'inK ih'K>'«'*^'-» •»'^l'i ihiJ^in part iriiwu inu in ilio pn)H>''>'"' iIu^ju^ 
Drguni^ing thu prtJgrani, Alsd i hn tum I'i iloiun pliuiiil in Ihi' rtUiuhility of 
rlu< o^it tinnt miulo oarh iriturlon will ili (Tor arnn'ilinK ti> thu lypn of 
crlturlnn ol'ioL't whliMi I l»oln« mi^a^uirtMl, riu> Intorfitllun o| ouih Iho^^o 
throo ciMUitniclsi acroHM a wholo ran^i* iTituria wouhl iharart iM'i -'o *iiu<'^t 
liollof ill tho iworall oft'iu't I vunnj^Ji ol' tho pru^ram. 

In tlu» propo.stni mot IuhUj liJfsy a pnu-iulnro wa'i jiu^'.^'irU ml whii h i>nal)Uiii 
thoso in char^o of si al l' ttovo lopmont pro^;raiu?i to riynt omal i l a I ly tloHCrilui 
the oxtont to whit:h they value Mach lU' a numlKM* oT poiislhlo outcDinus ut' 
the program. This oxorciao Is iloscrihtul In Appomlix *\ ami only hrioTly 
commontoil upon horo. In tho oxorciso staff ilovo lopmont cuiiunl ttoos wore 
askoil to rank and then woiKht a Ust of possLhlo projirnm DUtcoiiios so as 
to indicate more procisoly tho relative importance of each. We noted 
earlier than the weighting aspect of the oxercise proved quite difficult 
and wpuld suggest that for future use weighted priorities be expressed 
simply within a range of I (of no importance) to 100 (of high importance), 

A set of hypothetical data relevant to the exercise, using the 
suggested modifications, is given in Table 8,12, The possible outcomes are 
grouped according to whether in the exercise they were more closely related 
to individual staff members, the college or the system in general. Included 
in the table is a set of hypothetical estimates of the effect of the program 
upon each of the possible outcomes as perceived by a staff development 
committee. These mean scores are presented in the 'Bffect' column, 

A procedure was also designed that would assess the confidence with 
which individuals could make estimates about each of the criterion measures. 
This was included in the Heads of Section Evaluation Report, However it 
is equally suitable for both staff development committees and general staff. 
Hypothetical data relating to a staff development committees usage of this 
instrument is also included in Table 8,10, 
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or uiUkumti'^ iuutniiiu iuiiin Hi ui,t uiiatc:^' 

l)iilU'i)V0ii tUtU'lUMfcl 

pfirl'i^riiwiK Hi 1)1 biail mo \,u un 

hu' » .>! ai i hn»wU'ilfciii lit 

to tluM r rtnu hiny /u j, a |f,| j 

orHai\l /.lU li)iuU rhun^jot^ loo j^m i,., 

l or t'litiu'c \H)H I ! Ions oi 

Introtliic.r Ion of moilorii touching 

procotluros Into thu ilopartmont M) l.i) :\a) 

ClumgOH ot* tho content oT 
couTHOH taught in rosponso to 
motlorn business anil Imlustry 

practices 4(l 2.2 88 3.0 

Oovclopmont of a to am -work 
approach to ronchlnji tho jjoals 

of the department or coIIoko 100 l.H 180 2.2 

Increased uwaronoss of the 
future needs of Industry 

and conunerce 70 1.7 ipj 2. 6 

Increased job satisfaction 

amongst staff 40 1 .2 48 2.1 

Greater understanding of the 

total work of the college 60 1.0 60 2.0 

Increased commitment of staff 
to the educational goals of 

?bS-^?P?ri!D®D5_9!!_99li®ge . 100 2.0 200 l.s 

System related 

Improved consultative 
contribution of staff to 

outside organizations 80 1.0 80 1.8 

Lead to the exchange of 
information about courses, 

etc., between TAPE colleges 60 1.2 72 1.8 



a 



^ Priority scale: 1 (of no importance) - 100 (of high importance) 
^ Effect scale: 0 (nil) - 3 (considerable) 

Confidence scale: 1 (not at all confident) - 4 (highly confident) 
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A 'utility' measure ton be employed to assess the effectiveness of a 
program in terms of each criterion after taking into account the values 
attributed to the criteria. In its simplest form it represents a multipli- 
cative function of the effect score and the priority score. For example, 
in the case of the data presented in Table 8.12 the utility score for the 
outcome 'increased confidence of staff in dealing with students' would be 
60 X 1.7 = 102. The sum total of all the utility scores would indicate the 
overall effectiveness of the program in terms of the evaluative criteria 
designated. This could then provide a basis for the relative effectiveness 
of future programs by acting as a relative standard of comparison. 

The most appropriate quantitative use of the confidence score is far 
more difficult to discern. Again one could apply a multiplicative notion 
in combining the confidence and utility scores. However such a procedure 
would require considerable research to establish the most appropriate 
weightings to attach to each measure so as to provide an overall indication 
of the extent to which one believed the program was effective. For the 
moment we would only suggest that each utility score and the overall 
effectiveness score are interpreted within the context of the confidence 
measure. This will enable a more balanced assessment of program effective- 
ness than otherwise would have been possible without such measures. 

In summary we would argue that there are three basic notions central 
to the judgmental process: estimates of effects, confidence in estimates 
and relative importance of effects. Each must be taken into account in some 
systematic manner so as to provide a sound basis for future decision-making. 
Procedures have been included in the methodology which facilitate their 
treatment in a formal manner. 

Further Analyses - at the System Level 

The methodology which has been outlined is primarily directed towards the 
evaluation of college staff development programs. It may also be adapted 
for an evaluation of an entire system's staff development program. The 
three major target groups, staff development committees (or their equivalent) 
heads of section and general staff, will be the major providers of data and 
a sampling procedure may be designed so that not all members of these groups 
need to be involved during the evaluation. The types of procedures already 
suggested for the processing of data would be quite suitable. However with 
the collection of large amounts of data it may be useful to apply other. 
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somewhat more complex, statistical techniques for its analysis. This section 
will briefly discuss several alternative methods for studying relationships 
within the data and for making judgments about the program. Firstly though 
some comments about sample design. 

Sampling 

The target populations which are of interest for a system-wide evaluation 
have been identified as college program organizers (often staff development 
committees), heads of section and general college staff. In terms of the 
present discussion full-time teaching staff are the focus of attention 
among the general college staff. Owing to practical constraints the system 
evaluator is unlikely to be able to seek information from all members of 
these target populations, even though he may wish to make generalizations 
about each. Instead an incomplete coverage of the target populations may 
be adopted. By use of appropriate sampling procedures valid system-wide 
generalizations may still be made. Ross (1978) notes that there are certain 
advantages in sampling from a desired population. These include reduced 
costs, reduced requirements for highly trained personnel, greater reliability 
of information gathered due to closer monitoring of the administration of 
questionnaires, interviews etc. and finally increased efficiency in data 
collection and processing. 

In designing a sample for the system-wide evaluation of staff develop- 
ment it is necessary to begin by defining each of the three target populations. 
This may be quite difficult, as the following examples appropriate to the 
Department of Further Education indicate: 

(a) all staff development program organizers in DFE colleges at a 
certain date; 

(b) all heads of section in DFE colleges at the date specified in 
(a) above; 

(c) all full-time teaching staff in DFE colleges at the date specified 
in (a) above . 

In each target population there may be difficulties in definition. Some 
college principals will have formally given responsibility of the program to 
an individual or committee; in other cases the operation of the program may 
be on an 'ad hoc» basis and run by a variety of disinterested staff. Heads 
of school are found in only 12 of the 29 colleges - in the remaining colleges 
the evaluator must decide the staff member responsible for the day-to-day 
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operations of the teaching staff. The definition of head of section will 
thus depend upon the judgment of the evaluator. In the present study for 
example it was decided on the advice of the principal to consider one college, 
without a school structure, as comprising two sections each with a staff mem- 
ber responsible. The identification of the most appropriate level of college 
organization to define as a section will require extensive deliberation prior 
to future evaluation studies. It may also be necessary to clarify the term 
full-time teaching staff to distinguish between (a) full-time teaching staff 
whose duties are confined to TAPE activities and (b) full-time multi-sector 
teachers whose duties may also include teaching advanced education courses. 
Clearly there will be many problems of definition in regard to the target 
populations for an evaluation study when dealing with colleges with different 
organizational structures and purposes. 

It is useful to differentiate between the desired target population 
and the survey population. Apart from the obvious difficulties of staff 
absences due to long-service leave, study leave etc. during the stipulated 
period for the evaluaticTTw other factors such as new appointments, resigna- 
tions and staff transfer will affect the size of the survey population. 
A contrived but realistic survey population for the Department of Further 
Education is presented in Table 8.13. 

The construction of a suitable sample design is, in part, dependent 
upon the unit or units of analysis which will gmde the processing of data. 
Two units of analysis appear appropriate for the evaluation of staff 
development. The entire college program might be considered at one level 
of analysis, the unit in this case being the college. A second level of 
analysis might be the individual teacher and focus upon the teacher's staff 
development program. With this in mind a sampling procedure of the following 
kind could be adopted in relation to each of the target populations. 

College program organizers . Since there are only 28 college program 
organizers information needs to be obtained from each to enable a college 
level analysis, otherwise the number of 'cases' will limit possible analyses. 

Heads of section . Heads of section provide information relevant to 
the overall college program and to that of the individual teacher. Since 
the numbers of heads of section are also small it would be preferable to 
seek information from the entire survey population. 
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Table 8.13 A Comparison Between Desired Target Populations and Survey 
Populations for an Evaluation Study of Staff Development in 
the Department of Further Education 



Element 



Number in 
desired population 



Number in 
survey population 



Program organizer 



29 



28 



Head of section 



50 



46 



Full-time teachers 



1100 



1000 



Full-time teachers . Due to limited resources an attempt to collect 
information from 1000 teachers may reduce the reliability of the data 
collected. A sample of 400 or 500 teachers could however be within the 
resources of the study. One can point out that a simple random sample of 
about 400, regardless of the size of the total target population, can give 
a standard error of a mean equal to five per cent of a standard deviation, 
i.e. the range for the confidence interval for two standard errors is about 
ten per cent. Therefore one could argue that a sample of between 400 and 
500 teachers provides a sound basis for subsequent analyses. 

To ensure a coverage of teachers across all sections one might stratif 
the survey population according to 'number of full-time teachers in section 
Three strata could be used in the present example - Stratum I (l-6j\ 
Stratum II (7-29), Stratum III (30+). Table 8.14 presents a set of data 
which might be produced using the above stratification procedure. 

Stratified proportionate sample designs are always at least as precise 
as a simple random sample design which selects the same number of elements. 
In situations such as the above where there are large variations between 
strata with respect to the characteristic under examination we would expect 
the stratified proportionate sample design to be a great deal more precise. 
When considering the selection of elements within strata the system- 
evaluator can employ the technique of implicit stratification combined 
with systematic selection. In this technique the evaluator orders the 
population within each stratum on a characteristic (s) which is related to 
the criterion under examination or to what the researcher considers 'to be 
an important demographic characteristic (or both). For example in Stratum 
III in Table 8.14 we note that there are 637 population elements (teachers), 

^ In this case Stratum I would consist of all those sections with between 
1 and 6 full-time teachers. 
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Table 8.14 A Proportionate Stratified Sample Design for Full-time Teachers 
with a Sample Size Equal to 500 



Stratum 


Size 


Proportionate 
sample^ 


Rounded 
sample 


I (1-6) 


42 


21 


21 


II (7-29) 


321 


160.5 


161 


III (30+) 


657 


318.5 


319 


Total 


1000 


500 


501 


^ Size of proportionate sample: Total 


number of teachers 
in stratum 


Total sample 



Total number of teachers 
in survey population 



Prior to selecting the sfimple of 319 elements one could arrange the 637 
elements in a list which breaks the sample elements into groups according 
to college, section, location etc. The hierachy in the use of these 
categorization variables depends upon the research needs of the study, 
A suggested hierarchy for the present example is given in Figure 8,4, 
After the list has been constructed the evaluator can then employ a 
systematic sampling technique based on a 'random start' and 'constant 
interval' method. This technique has been described by Ross (1978), 

Units of Analysis 

Once the data have been collected the analyses could proceed at two levels - 
the college level and the teacher level. 

Consider the teacher as the unit of analysis. Some data derived from 
both the College and Head of Section Evaluation Reports would be helpful in 
analysing the operation of the staff development program as far as the 
teacher is concerned. General characteristics of the college and section 
could also provide a similar function and would need to be considered. 

These data will be of two types. 

Firstly, some of the data obtained from the College and Head of Section 
Evaluation Reports may be usefully compared with that derived from the 
teachers' reports. Emphasis in this instance would be upon the congruence 




Characteristic ^ Characteristic .^ Characteristic ,^ Elements listed^ 



^ CoUegej':; 



Teacher 

. Section^- -> j li ^ 



^ Teacher, . , 

RURAU^ "-Section^- -> | ^' ^' ^ 

2, 50 



Teacher 

College^ Section^- ^ ; 5i 1, 1 

Teacher^^ 1, 35 



Teacher 

^ ^SectioRj I '■■> ^^ ^ 

'^='=•'^^2, 1, 52 

^CoUege^:^ ^ 

^ ^ " " - ^ Teacher 

^Section^- I ^' ^' ^ 

^ Teacher. „ ,^ 

^ 2, 2, ^8 

URBAN < ' ' 



Teacher, 

.Section^ ^ I ^i ^ ^ 

ieacher^^ 1, 32 



^ ^ Teacher, 
Collegej^^ Section^- -^^ ; ^1^1^ 



Teacher, - 

^'Section^ -> j '♦i ^1 1 

Teacher, , ^„ 

^1 3, 50 



' Within each group colleges nay be listed according to post-tode. 
Within each group sections may be listed in a random order. 
Within each group teachers nay be listed in alphabetical order. 



Figure 8.4 A Framework for a Proportionate Sample of Teachers Clustered 
According to Location, College and Section 
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of perceptions about, for example, factors restricting attendance at staff 
development activities or important staff development needs amongst teachers. 

Secondly, some of the information obtained from these reports will not 
have been sought from teachers but may be important in understanding a 
teacher's staff development programs. The college program organizer's 
comments on system-wide factors such as funding arreingement or the general 
management of the college program would fit within this category. Another 
might be the heads of section comments upon the functioning of the section 
and college. 

In either case the system evaluator would need to assign this information 
to each teacher, so that the teacher data base included information derived 
from his or her own head of section or college evaluation report. Computer 
packages such as OSIRIS and SPSS, provide a means by which this disaggregation 
of data may be done . ^ 

However the disaggregation of data from a higher level to a lower level 
of analysis reduces the effective sample size of the teacher sample. This 
is because the teachers are not randomly distributed across the entire 
sanqjle but are nested within clusters, these being sections and colleges. 
This produces what is known as a design effect whereby the estimation of 
population parameters cannot be based upon computational formulae assuming 
simple random sanqiling procedures. We can compensate for this design effect 
by ; stimating the effective sanq)le size as follows: 



^. , . Actual sample size 
Effective sample size = rwf ^ 



Deff 

where Deff, the design effect, is equal to the ratio of the variance of the 
sample mean for a complex sample to the variance of a simple random sample 
of the same size (Kish, 1965). Ross (1978) suggests a technique for the 
calculation of Deff values for a variety of sampling designs. 

When considering the college as a unit of analysis the system evaluator 
can aggregate the relevant teacher and head of section data to the college 



The OSIRIS program has been designed by the Institute of Social Research 
University of Michigan. For program details see OSIRIS users* manual 
(Institute for Social Research, 1971). The SPSS programs (Nie et al., 
197;), developed by the University of Chicago, are also widely used in 
the social sciences. 
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level. In this case one would usually be dealing with mean teacher scores 
on such variables as staff development needs and factors affecting their 
participation in the program. Similar information provided by heads of 
section would also be of use. As with the disaggregation of data, computer 
programs facilitate the aggregation of data to the college level. The SPSS 
program AGGREGATE provides a simple means of adding mean teacher or head of 
section scores to the college files, it can also aggregate data about the 
percentage of teachers/heads of section who respond to a particular category 
of variable. In this latter instance an example might be helpful. It would 
seem important when analysing the data at the college level to include 
current staff development needs. The system-evaluator might be especially 
interested in the number of staff members in a college who have indicated 
that it is 'essential' for them to receive staff development assistance in 
a certain area of their job. The SPSS program provides a facility which 
enables the percentage of staff in the college to whom such assistance is 
essential to be added to the college data file. Similarly the evaluator 
may be interested in including in the college analyses the percentage of 
staff who find that the cost of activities has 'nil* effect on their 
participation in the program. Again the SPSS provides this facility. 

This concludes a consideration of the units of analysis which are 
relevant to a system-wide evaluation. The next section will examine how 
system-wide data may be processed. 

Suggested Analysis 

The types of analyses suggested for college-based evaluation may also be 
applied to a system-wide evaluation. System evaluators possibly also have 
at their disposal resources that enable more sophisticated forms of 
statistical analyses to be performed. Several of these analyses will be 
briefly discussed as they might apply to the present evaluation study. 
Before this is done a comment upon criteria would be of some value. At 
the current stage of the study the criteria used for the analyses are 
individual items. No scales have been constructed nor composite variables 
produced. Such developments could result from future research, either on 
the present data base or on data derived from more strictly, controlled 
saiiipling procedures. 

The further analysis of congruence . Already procedures for constructing 
profiles and assessing profile similarity have been discussed in relation 
to college-based evaluation of staff development. It is possible to consider 
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the notion of profile similarity in greater detail »^-ing a Q-factor analysis 
technique. 

Rununel (1970) in discussing factor analysis, points out that any 
phenomenon can be described along three dimensions. In considering the 
data on the effectiveness of the program there are (1) the groups of 
individuals whose perceptions have been obtained, (2) the outcome measures 
which act as the evaluative criteria and (3) the point of time when effec- 
tiveness xs assessed. In Ruiiunel's terminology these correspond to 'entities*, 
'characteristics' and 'occasion'. Generally the correlation matrix used 
as the basic input for factor analysis comprises correlations between pairs 
of characteristics. This form of factor analysis is known as R- factor 
analysis. Factor analysis may also be based upon the correlation matrix of 
entities, and in this approach is referred to as Q-factor analysis, 
Stephenson (1953) sums up the differences of technique quite clearly: 

R-factor analysis - Tests are applied to a sample of persons and 

the correlations between the tests are factored. 

Q-factor analysis - Persons are applied to a sample of statements or 
items, and the correlations between person arrays 
are factored. 

In the current study the system evaluator is concerned with testing the 
similarities of profiles by examining the correlations between the mean 
scores of three groups (teachers, heads of section, college program 
organizers) across a range of evaluative criteria. The SPSS program provides 
a means of doing such a factor analysis using its FACTOR program. However 
for Q-factoring with FACTOR the data have to be transposed before the 
calculation of the correlation matrix. 

Figure 8.5 contains a typical set of results derived from this procedure 
In this case the evaluator could conclude that the perceptions of the heads 
of section and the college program organizers were similar. By contrast 
the perceptions of the teachers were not similar to those of either group. 
The example we have chosen is quite simple. The usefulness of this more 
complex procedure for dealing with profile similarity is more evident when 
one wishes to compare the similarity between a larger number of profiles 
concerning the same set of variables. This would be the case if the system 
evaluator wishes to differentiate rural from urban groups or specialist 
areas of teaching among teachers and heads of section. 
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The further analysis of c ontingencies . Relationships between and 
within background factors, processes and outcomes may be analysed using a 
variety of statistical procedures. Some such as multiple regression analysis 
are fairly well documented and do not require comment. Two procedures which 
appear particularly suited to examining relationships inherent in the 
operation of the staff development program are not so well known. These 
are the Automatic Interaction Detector (AID] computer program search 
strategy and the multivariate technique known as canonical correlation 
analysis . 

From a system evalutor's viewpoint one of the more interesting relation- 
ships which might be examined is between staff development needs (dependent 
variable) and a set of teacher and college/system characteristics (independent 
variables). As an initial hypothesis the evaluator might suppose that staff 
development needs are related to the following variables: location of 
college, size of college, level of college funding for staff development in 
previous year(s), specialist area of teaching, teaching experience, teacher 
training and industrial experience. Information regarding each of the seven 
variables can be obtained during an evaluation study. 

In describing the level of staff development need (either a specific 
need or some composite of all needs) in terms of each of these variables 



Factor Score Coefficients 

Factor 1 
Teacher ci/,2 
Head of Section a 10 

College Program Organizer CLO^f 



Factor 2 
a 15 
a30 

a35 



Horizontal: Factor 1 
3 



2 



1 



Vertical'.Factor 2 

1 = Teacher 

2 = Head of Section 

3 = College Program 

Organizer 



Figure 8.5 Example of SPSS Printout for Plotted Factors Resulting from a 
Q-tactor Analysis of Teachers, Heads of Section' and College — 
Program Organizers Perceptions of the Effectiveness of the 
Program upon Multiple Criteria " 
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the evaluator may construct a series of contingency tables to sort the data.^ 
For example, he may construct the following two tables in examining the 
relationship between the location of a college and the need for increased 
knowledge of modern developments in industry and commerce for each of 
two specialist teaching areas: 



For technical studies 
Type of college 
rural urban 



-o High 

S ('essential') 

^ Low 

^ (» helpful* 

> or 'nil') 

0) 



For business studies 
Type of college 
rural urban 



•S High 

g ('essential') 

° Low 
% ('helpful' 
S ov 'nil') 



However this form of analysis may result in excessive numbers of contingency 
tables which are then difficult to analyse in toto. 

An alternative, and more efficient approach, to describing the level of 
staff development need in terms of the variables is by means of the AID 
computer program (Sonquist and Morgan, 1964). The AID is commonly used to 
search for structural relationships between one criterion and a number of 
predictors that are believed to be related to the criteria. Centra] to its 
operation is the question: 'What dichotomous split on which a single 
predictor variable will give us a maximium improvement in our ability to 
predict values of the dependent variables?' (Sonquist et^ al- , 1973). With 
this underlying strategy the AID program divides the sample through a series 

of dichotomous splits into a mutually exclusive series of subgroups which differ 

2 

from each other with respect to the criterion. 



For an excellent treatment of analysing contingency tables see Rosenberg (1968] 

Ainley (1976) using the program in an evaluation of the Australian Science 
Facilities Program has described it in the following way: 'The program 
operates by finding that dichotomy based on any of the predictor variables 
which gives the least within groups sum of squared deviations and the 
greatest between groups sum of squared deviations for the criterion 
variable. This is the split which accounts for more of the variance in 
the criterion than any other possible split. Once the split has been 
made the program then treats each group which has been formed as a can- 
didate for further splitting. The process continues until some specified 
criteria fail to be satisfied. That group is then a terminal group. The 
criteria for splitting to occur are specified as a minimum additional 
proportion of the variance which must be accounted for and a minimum group 
size for the groups which are to be formed. For each split a t-value is 
computed so that the significance of the difference between group means 
can be estimated'. q ^ ^ 
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Figure 8.6 provides an illustration of possible subgroups that might be 
produced as a result of applying the AID program to the present example. 
Teachers are the unit of analysis and the data is quite fictitious. In 
that example those teachers who had less than four years industrial 
experience, more than three years teaching experience and taught in the 
technical studies area were most in need of increasing their knowledge of 
modem developments in industry and commerce. 

The overall usefulness of the AID program is in its capacity to sort 
a set of predictors into those that are more or less strongly related, in 
a statistical sense, lo the criterion. It is of particular assistance in 
the preliminary dete^.ion of patterns within the data before other rc^-ms of 
analysis are implemented. 

In the above analysis the evaluator is concerned with only one criterion 
measure, viz. a staff development need. However in the overall evaluative 
framework that is proposed there are sets of multiple predictors and 
multiple criteria. Under these circumstances canonical correlation analysis 
is the appropriate form of analysis (Darlington et al^. , 1973). A computer 
program CANON developed by Cooley and Lohnes (1971) performs such an analysis. 

Canonical correlation analysis is a technique which can be rpplied to 
two sets of variables. These sets of variables will be defined by the 
evaluator as having some theoretical meaning. In the present study these 
might be a set of background factors, a set of processes or a set of outcomes. 
The aim of canonical correlation analysis is to derive a weighted composite 
from each set of variables such that the correlation between each composite 
is maximized* These composites are referred to as the first pair of 
canonical variates. From these variates it is possible to determine the 
correlation between each of the composites (canonical correlation) and 
between each composite and its constituent variables (structure coefficients). 
The canonical correlation represents the amount of variance in one composite 
accounted for by the other; in contrast, the structure coefficient reflects 
the importance of the original variaHle in forming a composite. A second 
pair of weighted composites is then selected to account for as much of the 
remaining relationship between the original two sets of variables as 
possible. This second pair of composites or canonical variates will be 
uncorrelated with the first set. The final number of significant canonical 
variates indicates the number of different ways in which the two sets of 
variables can be related. 
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Extent to which an increased knowledge of wodern developments in industry and comtnerce is required 



3.0 St Essential 



A 

2.5 



2.0 



1.8 



1. 



Helpful 



All teachers 



N = 200 
X = 2.15 



Technical 
studies 



300 
1.3 



General studies 
Business studies 



N = 220 
x= 1.15 



General 
studies 



Industrial 
experience 
< ^ years 



Industrial 
experience 
> h years 




N = 60 
X = 1.^ 



College 
> 20 
teachers 



Not needed at all 



Figure 8.6 A Possible Set of Subgroups from Within a Sample of Teachers with 
Respect to a Staff Development Need and Formed by Means of the 
AID Computer Program 



So far we have been discussing canonical analysis in terms of two 
sets of variables. This may be appropriate for examining relationships 
between a set of background factors and a set of process variables or 
between a set of process variables and a set of outcomes. The present 
study is concerned with three sets of variables rather than two. Keeves 
(1974) used a canonical variate analysis strategy to examine the relation- 
ship between antecedent, mediator and criterion variables in a stuHy of 
school learning. Two canonical analyses were performed. In the first 
canonical analysis one set of variables comprised the criterion variables 
and the other a combination of the antecedent and mediator variables. In 
the second analysis the input comprised the antecedent variables as one set 
and the mediator variables as the other. By using this strategy Keeves was 
able to exami" ,j the strength and nature of the relationships within each 
set of variables and between the sets of variables. Such a procedure appears 
suited to examining relationships within the proposed evaluative framework. 

However we must point out that a canonical correlation analysis 
produces canonical variates based upon a procedure which seeks to maximize 
the correlation between variates. As a result statistically significant 
variates may be produced which possess no theoretical relevance. This 
suggests that the system evaluator using such a technique must carefully 
consider the selection of variables which comprise each set and guard 
against the temptation of including too many variables which may lead to 
difficulties of interpretation. 

Figure 8.7 illustrates three sets of variables associated with 
background factors, processes and outcomes which might serv*^ as a basis for 
a canonical analysis of the contingencies inherent in the evaluative 
framework. In this example we have posed the question: What are the college 
and teacher characteristics ('background factors*) which affect the outcomes 
('outcomes*) of different types of staff development activities ('processes') 
attended by teachers? This would be a typical issue raised in an 
evaluation. Adopting the procedure outlined above the canonical analyses 
would first involve the sets of outcome variables and the combined sets of 
background factor and process variables, and second the set of background 
factor variables and the set of process variables. This would enable 
relationships between and within each of the general categories of variables 
to be examined. 
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Judgment 

The judgmental process has already been treated in considerable detail and 
what is relevant to college-based evaluation is also pertinent to system- 
wide evaluations of the staff development program. Comment is warranted on 
two further aspects of the judgmental process. 

If the evaluator is interested in finding out whether individuals will 
perform better after participating in a program than they otherwise would 
have done without such participation then the evaluator might make two 
measurements. The evaluator will need to measure how well the individuals 
perform after the program and then estimate how well they would have 
performed without participating in the program. The difference between each 
of these estimates is an indication of the effectiveness of the program. 
This strategy for evaluating program effectiveness is central to curriculum 
evaluation. Yet the methodology proposed in this study has emphasized only 
the first aspect of this basic evaluation strategy; it has not presented 
a means of estimating the second. We would argue that it may not even be 



Background Factors 


Process 


Outcomes^ 


1 


Needs related to specialist area 


8 Seminars/conferences 


Teacher outcomes - 


2 


Needs related to teaching practice 


attended 


13 Teacher performance • 


3 


Needs related to personal development 


9 Industrial visits 


1*1 Career related • 




Needs related to general concepts of 
education 


10 College visits 


College outcomes - 


5 


Specialist area of teaching 


11 Short courses/ 


15 Curriculum 


6 
7 


Factors facilitating the intro- 
duction of change • 

Factors restricting the intro- 
duction of change • 


workshops 
12 Formal course-work 


16 Teaching practices 

17 Organizational developnent * 

18 System cutcomes 


1 


It would be necessary to cluster the list 
of variables in the *outcoffles* set. 


0* ossible outcomes in order to reduce the number 


• 


These variables could be treated in a manner similar to a scale and total scores from all 
constituent iteis used in the analysis. 



Figure 8,7 Variables for the Inclusion in a Canonical Correlation Analysis 
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possible to estimate, in any rigorous manner, how staff would have performed 
without participating in the program. 

The selection of an appropriate evaluation design which incorporates 
both aspects of the evaluation strategy mentioned above is far more difficult 
in the case of staff development evaluation than it would be for curriculum 
evaluation. The design chosen must be capable of examining the following 
relationship ; 

Treatment ^ Observed Expected 
effect post-treatment " no-treatment 

performance performance 

(Tallmadge and Wood, 1976) 
In the methodology proposed in this study the observed post-treatment per- 
formance is equivalent to the mean scores (or median scores) on the 14 
evaluative criteria listed in each of the evaluation reports. To obtain 
an index of the 'expected no-treatment performance' the evaluator needs to 
design the evaluation study with regard to a comparison group who are not 
experiencing the program. 

Five evaluation designs have been proposed by Horst, Tallmadge and Wood 
and are described in a series of monographs and accompanying guides (Horst, 
Tallmadge and Wood, 1975; Tallmadge and Horst, 1976; Tallmadge and Wood, 
1976). We do not intend to describe each of the models as they are fully 
discussed in the original publications. The approach adopted by these 
authors was to provide a means of selecting the most rigorous model for the 
collection and analysis of data that was suited to the program being 
evaluated. These models necessitated a comparison of the program under 
review either with an alternative program^ or a set of norms. The five models 
range from a post-test comparison with matched groups where individuals are 
paired in terms of pre-test measures and one member of each pair is randomly 
assigned to a treatment group and the other to a comparison group. This 
model would produce the most accurate estimate of the treatment group's 
performance if they had not received the treatment.^ The least rigorous 
model is the norm-referenced model whereby individuals are compared to a 
norm group comprised of a representative sample of those individuals drawn 
from the reference population. 

^ In the case of staff development this could also include no proeram 
participation. ^ ^ 

2 

The treatment here refers to program participation. 
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The marked difference between curriculum evaluation and staff 
development evaluation is immediately evident. At very best the syste 
evaluator concerned with a staff development program might only begin to 
approach a norm-referenced model of evaluation. Even that would require a 
considerable amount of research as has already been indicated; there are 
no established norms that relate to the outcome criteria proposed. 

There are some fundamental difficulties in establishing a relevant set 
of norms. It may be possible to develop a set of norms related to teachers' 
knowledge of concepts and skills relevant to their job. However this 
suggested outcome of a program is an immediate outcome. It is only of limited 
importance as f:^.^ as assessing program effectiveness is concerned. Outcomes 
such as the introduction of new teaching procedures or changing the curriculum 
in response to the needs of industry are of greater importance. The con- 
struction of norms for this -is far more difficult. Other outcomes such as 
those related to staff commitment to college goals, job satisfaction and 
career adaptability would require extensive research into their measurement 
before appropriate norms could be established. In fact such a norming task 
may not be possible. Even if it were possible from a measurement point of 
view it may not be possible in practice as it would appear contrary to the 
professional nature of teaching. 

In brief it will take a considerable amount of research into the 
measurement of staff development outcomes before rigorous evaluation models 
of the type described by Tallmadge, Horst and Wood in their publications 
could be utilized. For the moment the system evaluator may well need to 
ignore the issue of estimating precisely how well staff would have performed 
without participating in the program. 

The second issue related to the judgmental process we wish to raise 
concerns the 'priorities amongst outcomes' exercise included in the College 
Evaluation Report. In the original publication from which this exercise is 
derived Edwards et_ al^. (1977) employed three measures. The first was the 
value of the outcome and is equivalent to the priority index used in this 
study. The second was an effectiveness measure similar to the effect index. 
The third measure they described was the decision-makers estimation of the 
probability of achieving a particular goal or outcome prior to the implemen- 
tation of the program: Edwards et_ a^. recognized that before decisions are 
made often only limited knowledge exists about process-outcome relationships 
which characterize the program. Still, they note, decision-makers will 
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select one program in preference to another in order, hopefully, to achieve 
a set of outcomes. Tydeman and Mitchell (1979) have a similar index 
•probability of occurrence', in their decision-making model about future 
events. Formal procedures for the estimation of the probability of goal 
attainment for particular programs would appear an important adjunct to the 
planning phase of a staff development program and one which could be 
introduced easily into the proposed methodology. Decisions regarding 
future activities would be made on the basis of the values attached to 
their potential outcomes and the probability that such outcomes might 
eventuate. 

This concludes a consideration of both the proposed college trial of 
a methodology for the evaluation of staff development and its application 
to system-wide evaluation. The final chapter of this volume of the report 
is concerned with the application of the methodology to specific staff 
development activities. 
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CHAPTER 9 

THE EVALUATION OF SOME SPECIFIC STAFF DEVELOPMENT STRATEGIES 



An evaluation methodology has been proposed for staff development programs. 
The general approaches involved in the methodology may also be applied to the 
evaluation of specific activities. This final chapter examines its application 
to college development programs, overseas study programs and a variety of other 
centrally-funded activities. It also examines how appropriate staff develop- 
ment activities might be designed in order to meet specific needs that are 
identified through the course of an evaluation study. 

The Evaluatio n of College Development Programs 

Central to the evaluation of college development programs are three require- 
ments. There is a need to: 

(a) identify those characteristics of the college and staff which provide 
the basis for a college development program; 

(b) describe the college development program itself; strategies directed 
towards improving organizational effectiveness are extremely diverse 
and possess no commonly accepted structure; and 

(c) define in a systematic manner the evaluative criteria by which the 
effectiveness of the program can be assessed. 

Each of these three concerns relate to the three general categories of 
variables which underly the evaluation strategy for the current study: back- 
ground factors, processes and outcomes. 

It is not our intention to relate each of these issues to the many 
organizational development models underlying college development programs. 
That is beyond the scope of the study. Rather, we take as an example one 
model which has gained some prominence in its application to Australian 
education institutions and which has already been discussed in Chapter 6. 
This is the organizational development model of Schmuck and Miles (1971) and 
outlined by Mulford (1978). It could be expected that the evaluation of 
background factors, processes and outcomes associated with this model would 
provide insights into the evaluation of other models of organizational 
ievelopment. 
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Background Factors 

The organization development model with which this study is concerned focuses 
on three levels of college organization. Firstly, at the interpersonal level 
individual staff members interact on a personal basis. At a second level 
groups of staff members work together towards a common goal and interact 
with other groups of staff who also possess specific functions within the 
institution. Each of these groups may be referred to as subBystemD. 
Examples of subsystems would include departments in Victorian TAFE colleges 
and schools in South Australian DFE colleges. Finally, at the system level 
the entire educational institution is considered as an organization which 
maintains structures and routines which may either restrict or support inter- 
personal and subsystem functioning. 

This suggests three sets of background factors: interpersonal skills 
of staff members, organizational processes of sections within the college 
and organizational processes of the college itself. 

1 Interpersonal skills of staff 

Three interpersonal skills appear particularly important to the effective 
functioning of sections and the overall college. These are the staff 
member's ability to exchange information, identify problems and implement 
solutions (Schmuck and Miles, 1971). Exchanging information involves 
sharing relevant information about the many aspects of one's job with 
colleagues. Identifying problems in one's job requires being able to assess 
the present situation in terms of alternative situations which may be 
preferable; it also entails the ability to identify underlying factors 
from which problems arise. Finally, the implementation of solutions 
requires an ability to plan a course of action, taking into account its 
effect upon colleagues, and then carry that plan of action through to a 
successful conclusion. The first of these relates to communication skills 
and the latter two relate to problem-solving skills. 

Each of these interpersonal skills is dependent upon the context. If 
the staff member is a teacher then the skills will be closely associated 
with the teacher's other areas of skill which define his role in the 
organization. For example, a teacher's ability to identify and solve a 
teaching problem would be influenced by the staff member's knowledge of 
teaching meth»")dology , subject matter and evaluation procedures. 



It is important thoroforo to consider, in the evaluation of college 
development programs, staff levels of both interpersonal skills and more 
specialist skills, even though college development programs are not 
specifically directed towards the latter.^ 

2 Organizational processes of the section and college . 

Fifteen organizational processes have been described in Chapter 6 which 
relate to the functioning of sections and colleges, and require no further 
elaboration here. However there is a further background factor, described 
by Schmuck and Miles (1971), which is closely associated with these organi- 
zational i^rocesses. This is the readinees of the college staff to undertake 
a college development program. Schmuck et_ al^. (1975) list the following as 
signs of a college staff's readiness to participate in the program. 

(1) visible signs of emerging interdependence of the staff; 

(2) the principals' commitment to staff collaboration; 

(3) formal consensus of the staff to use consultation for specific 
structural changes; 

(4) staff norms supporting openness and confrontation; 

(5) staff norms supporting sticking with group tasks; 

(6) staff norms supporting differences in educational philosophy 
and instructional style. (Schmuck £t al_, 1975:355) 

These comprise, however, the very qualities in organizational functioning 
which the program in designed to develop. Mulford and his colleagues, in 
noting this, conclude that 'for a successful OD [organizational development 
exercise] there must be at least some suggestion in the client school of a 
readiness to change and some small amount of co-operative interdependence' 
(Mulford ei^ al_. , 1977:222). These authors suggest that indication of 
readiness include: 

the principal and senior staff being committed to a college development 
program, and subsequent program outcomes. 

• a commitment in terms of resources (e.g. time, money) to both the 
program and follow-up. 

the active participation of all staff in the decision to become 
involved in the program. 



Specialist skills related to teaching staff, senior management and non- 
teaching staff have already been discussed in Chapter 6. 
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3 Contextual factors 

There are many factors which influence the functioninii of a colloye and 
individual staff members but which are not easily changed. These aontextual 
factors may refer to student characteristics, system polices and social 
influences and may have a large effect upon the stability of outcomes 
derived from a college development program. A well designed program is 
regarded as one which takes into account important contextual factors so 
as to ensure continuing benefits frpm the program following its conclusion. 

Another group of important contextual factors will be college character 
istics such as size and breadth of purpose. These college contextual factor 
not only influence the outcomes of a college development program but they 
will also directly affect its implementation. 

Processes 

One of the major difficulties in evaluating a college development program is 
defining the processes inherent in the strategy which is used. In Chapter 6 
the following definition of an organizational development strategy of the 
type proposed by Schmuck and Miles (1971), was presented: 

A planned intervention by external change agents/0. D. consultants, 
using behavioural science knowledge to help an organization to 
diagnose its organizational purposes and processes and develop a 
plan through which all members of the organization can, themselves , 
modify these purposes and processes in such a way that they can 
sustain the modification processes in a changing environment. 
(Mulford ex al^. 1977) 

The processes underlying this strategy can now be examined in more 
detail. Following discussions with consultants and staff who have implemen 
this type of organizational development program it would seem useful to 
identify five major phases within the strategy. These are: 

Approach and commitment . This phase of the process is characterized 
by a commitment of the principal, senior staff and general staff to the 
notion of a college development program. Particular features of this phase 
include a clarification of the broad aims which the program might encompass, 
the establishment of an appropriate relationship between staff and external 
consultants and an increasing understanding of staff about the nature of the 
strategy to be implemented. 

Data gathering . Once the broad aims of the program have been defined 
data are collected by consultants in order to provide an indication of the 




effect I veneHS of those i rgunizutionul processes relevant to the attainment 
of these aims. 

Feedback of p yellml nary information . The major purpose of this phase 
is to use the data colicotod as a means of establishing the specific goals 
of the subsequent program. This information is presented to staff in such 
a way as to assist their recognition of areas of staff and college function- 
ing which may require further development. 

Training or interven t ion program . In this model of organizational 
development the intervention period comprises a series of 'structured 
experiences' or exercises which groups of staff participate in. These 
exercises are designed to either create awareness among staff concerning 
aspects of college functioning or lead to the development of particular 
skills among the participants. As a result, action plans may be designed 
to alleviate specific problems identified during the exercises. A second 
important feature of this phase is to identify college staff who will assist 
in a continuing development program within the college following the con- 
clusion of the formal intervention period.^ 

Evaluation and the continuing college development program . Following 
the intervention phase of the program staff return to their everyday college 
experiences. Evaluation plays an important role in monitoring changes that 
result from earlier phases and provides a continuing stimulus for further 
college development. 

Figure 9.1 summarizes the specific features which may characterize 
tach of the above five phases of a college development program which utilizes 
an external consultant, and a formal intervention period. College develop- 
ment programs employing different approaches will possess some of these 
features and not others. For example during the course of this study there 
was one college development program where the external consultant was not 
significantly involved in the early phases of the program, where there was 
very little reliance placed upon structured experiences and where only in 
later phases did the consultant play an important, yet still extremely 
• low-key » role. The usefulness of the set of possible features of a college 
development program which we have listed is that it provides a basis on which 
the many types of such programs might be defined. 



Mulford et_ al^, (1977) include this process - the identification and 
training of college facilitators - in a separate phase of the strategy. 
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(MIAS( I; ApprOiich iuul Cowmitwunt 

• thu prlnclpiil iimi snnlor fititff iiru cninmlllud to tho pnxjriim, ,inil tiubuuipiDnt nulcumos of 
the proqrum 

there Is u commltmunt In torms of rosourcos (tj.y, tlmo, monoy) to botfi tho pnxjr.im iind 
fol low-op 

• thn staff nctlvoly piirtlclpato In tfio docislon to bocomo lnvolvo(J In tho pruyrum 

• tho tLiryut group iiru \\\\ tho stuff of tho colluyo 

tho coUooo stuff Inltliito tho contact with tho consultant 

• tho staff aru ijlvon tho opportunity to utiflno tho boundaries of tho program 

• information concerninij organizational dovolopment typos of actlvltlos aro dhsemlnatod 
before commitment 

• the processes of organizational development are understood by staff 

the consultant Informally interacts with staff buforo the staff expresses commitment 

PHASt 2: Data Gathering 

during the collection of data the consultants keep a 'low' profile 

• data collection, e.g. questionnaires and interviews, are seen as related to initial 
broad aims of the program 

• data is collected from all staff 

data collection is not seen as threatening to the staff 
. the data collected is seen as relevant to college processes 

the data collected is sufficiently comprehensive for the needs of the college program 

PHASE 3; Feedback of Preliminary Information 

the questionnaire material is used by the staff for diagnostic purposes 
information fed back to staff is in an easy-to-Hjnderstand form 
. all staff are involved in the identification of the areas in need of improvement 

• specific aims are set by the staff for the college development program 

a ^contract* between the college staff and the consultants is decided upon which relates 
to the specific aims of the program 

• a ^clinate* is established for the appropriateness of an organizational development 



activity 



Figure 9.1 continued/.. 
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• thu iictlvUlos tinod itru v.uun Id tin rnliitod to IIhi .(lin«i ol tlin |)riH)rii(n 

thuro Is ii discussion nf tho procosiion th.it iiru Involvud In u.ich itctlvlly 

lharo la dlscudslon of nppllc.itlonii of ttin activity tu lluj colluqi) 'iUimtlon 

oonjiultiint omph.ir,Uuu iiniiur lylni) or()iinl/.ai(iniil procnsstMi r.il(u)r th.iii '.puuUU; 
coUoQo-rolatod contunt 

• apoclfic »arons of concorn' of tho coUogo uro idontlflod 

• action plans to alloviato thoso 'aroas of concorn* iiro ostabllshod 
. supportive aspects of tho colloQe structure aro not Ignored 

a large number of staff participates in the activities on most occasions 

activities are designed so that the staff become less dependent upon the 
consultant during the program 

within college facilitators for future action are identified and trained 

evaluation of the effectiveness of the activities is undertaken throughout the 
program 

PHASE 5s Evaluation and Continuing Development 

■ facilitators are active in the college situation 

action plans generated from the program are implemented and monitored 

continuing evaluation and feedback to staff occurs 

external consultant assists in the continuing college development program 



Figure 9.1 A Summary of Features which may Characterize a College 

Development Program which Utilizes an External Consultant 
and a Formal Intervention Period 
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into juuu)imt thti vuriuus proi'UJaHtiti which oDinprluo thu htratogy, lUvo iimjur 
|)ro4UiHStiH havo houn ihiHerlhtnl whU'h cha nuM or i /o pari lrular nt rat n^^y 
that might- ho ailoptoil. llontral ti) t hoHo procoHsoH woro rho lilont i t'W-ai loi\ 
ot- Hpociric proj^ram aliiu>, tho t*\irt:hor ilovtjlopinont oT I ntorporhona I nklllH 
aiul organizational procossos, tho lumkH met Ion oi^ uotlon plans to allovlato 
prohloniH UU^nt I i' loil dnring tho prog ram and iMnally tho onKoing ova I nation 
dT prt)gram honv^l' its. 

Outcomoji 

OutcomoH t'roin a stiU'f ilovolopinont program may occur at tho cone luj* Ion of 
tho activity, shortly at'tor the activity or In tho long-tor.!. Thoso huvo 
boon reforred to in Chapter 6 as immodiuto, Intormotliato and long-term 
outcomes. Outcomes representing each of these categories might he expected 
to result from a college development program. 

1 Immediate outcomes 

Outcomes evident immediately after a college development program are most 
likely to be associated with the development of interpersonal skills among 
the participants. Two of these have been mentioned; communication skills 
and problem-solving skills. Other areas of skill may have been identified 
during the preliminary phases of the program as requiring further development 
and an increase in the level of these skills could be expected. Leadership 
skills among senior staff would be a typical example. It is also possible 
that certain organizational outcomes may begin to emerge by the conclusion 
of the formal aspects of the program. Such outcomes include an increased 
awareness of the overall work of the college by participants and greater 
social and professional contact between various sections of the college. 

2 Intermediate (and long-term) outcomes 

Intermediate outcomes may be associated with individual staff members, 
sections of the college or the college as a whole. The acquisition of 
interpersonal skills may continue after the conclusion of the formal aspects 
of the program. This could occur when 'facilitators' were active in the 
college following the conclusion of the intervention period. 

Intermediate organization-related c>utcomes may occur at the section 
and college levels and be specific to the organizational processes that 




Qh»rttPt©ri*ii both thti^e lavtJU oT Inai liui iiMml funct li)hin«, |Mrit>tii) 

Action pUin» iloHlgnud ilurlng tho prouiam Id rtlUvlatci imrtlculur iOlUgti 
problems may ho wctoil upon »uhatiipjontly anil vohuU, In » I'urthtJr Hat nT 
Intarmodlttto o\»ti;ome«. Thuao actlnn pUnt* aiul aaaoulatoil arewh nl' concern 
might refer to a wlilo variety of ajipectn of uoUeye ("uniM Idulng, as 
the clarification of Job pioflloH, a le^axamination ol coiUho t ima* tahlon anil 
room allocatlonn, ami a reappralHal of fnnilinti criteria. 

A group of 12 poaslhle collego-roUted otitcomes of a staff development 
program has been identified in Chapter 6 of thi.s report. These outcomeM 
may also result from college development programs. For example, underlying 
the organization development model is a concern for developing a work environ- 
ment which leads to improved job satisfaction amongst staff. This is also 
one of the college-related outcomes listed. Greater professional contact 
between non-teaching and teaching staff is another possible outcome common 
to both, Each of these outcomes could be expected to develop directly from 
a college development program. Some college-related outcomes may be less 
directly associated with the college development program. Typical of these 
outcomes would be changes made to curricula in response to the needs of 
industry and commerce. Such an outcome might only become manifest after 
the emergence of an increased level of college responsiveness, itself an 
intermediate outcome of the program. Outcomes such as increased use of 
library facilities may also result but will be dependent, in part, upon the 
prior development of certain organizational processes of the type already 
described. 

There would appear to be a variety of different possible outcomes 
arising from a college development program. Some outcomes may be more 
closely associated with the individual staff member and others with either 
the section or the entire college. Some outcomes may be a direct consequence 
of the college development program and others may be related only indirectly. 
Finally, some outcomes may be evident inmediately after the formal aspects 
of the program have concluded, whereas other possibly more important outcomes 
may emerge during the following year or two. 

Summary of the Proposed Evaluation Framework 

Three general categories of factors have been used to specify the various 
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'I'hu lifcJIUM tll I UU»U»M'i titi, juii k^rmm*! C'.n-hU h, |»riU (({hi mMMMOtJ^:', •M i- 

lieu iiUtUO lh»»^>t» pnijUK^uul III I lltJ tJV<t lUiiMllM U|0( ||M»t0 1 lul ;)I<4|1 wUiVul»Ht 

twiClv^lDUllii r.llllM'h Itiul lUriMibltl |U't»Uli|lll lUiliOhU^h. 

Mot juu^'V Miui'»in't»i» 

I'ho I) oral I ;t[)prO(irli lo Mm rn|)(Hilou of oviMu.ttivn liatu i 'ihiillor to ( )uU 
pi'')[»o'OHl lor tlwj uvaluat Ion ol Mlal't' lUivo lopinoni proKtainh in I ■ I* 

will i»o roi'alliul lluit tho i-olUu'llon ol tiala Irom ilirioront uMiri" moiiiluM'H 
was siiy;^>('st(HK riiis would also ?uu)iii approprliito in t lio proiouU liitiiation. 
Cionoral collufjo staff, stMUor iiianax**mi)nt , ritaff ilovolopimnU offir(M's aiul 
l)rogram organlzurs nro alilo to ^Ivo valuahlo iMsl^hrs Into oat'li of tlio 
olomonts which conipriso tho evaluation f ramowtirk , 

Tho niousures howovcr will ho tliffortMU from those su^jyestinl f--'r tho 
evaluation of staff development programs. Instead they need to fticus upon 
the specific aspects of a college development program. Since college develop- 
ment programs differ according to the colleges in which they are implemented, 
it is not possible to compile a set of measures which may be used in the 
evaluation of all such programs. Some measures may be general izable 
but others not. It was decided therefore to design a number of instruments 
which would be useful in evaluating a specific college development program 
which was implemented in the early stages of the present study. These 
instruments could then be modified according to the particular requirements 
of other colleges wishing to evaluate a similar program. In the case of those 
colleges using an entirely different approach it was still felt that the 
instruments would provide sufficient guidelines for them to construct their 
own evaluation procedures. 

The selection of the most appropriate types of instruments for the 
evaluation of college development programs is difficult. Questionnaires 
have been used in the evaluation of organization development programs in 
Australian educational institutions with only limited success (e.g. Mulford 
and Kendall, 1976; Bradley, 1978). Mulford et aj^. (1977) suggest that the 
application of North American questionnaires, which have been used in their 
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Gsneral cateqory 


Major elenent 


Specific eleient 


Background factors 


staff characteristics 


interpersonal skills 
specialist skills 
prograi readiness 




section characteristics 


organizational processes 




college characteristics 


organizational processes 
prograi readiness 




contextual factors 


student characteristics 
college characteristics 
systei characteristics 
social characteristics 


Processes 


college developnent prograa 


approach and couitient 
data gathering 

feedback of preliiinary inforiation 

training or intervention 

evaluation and continuing 
development 


Outcoies 


iMediate outcoies 
interiediate outcoies 
long-ten outcoies 


benefit to staff leiber 

- interpersonal skills 

- specialist skills 

benefit to college 

- organizational processes 

- alleviation of specific 

processes 

- general outcoies 



Figure 9.2 The General Categories, Major Elements and Specific Elements 
of an Evaluation of a College Development Program 
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evaluation studies, to the Australian context does not take into account 
important cultural differences between the two countries in regard to teach- 
ing. These authors further point out that there may be an interaction 
between the effect of the program and the staff member's responses on par- 
ticular questionnaire items. This for example would make the interpretation 
of change scores produced by pre-test and post-test comparisons difficult. 
It would appear that in regard to certain elements of the framework greater 
reliance must be placed upon evidence collected by interviews, diaries and 
observations. 

The college development program which provided the basis for this aspect 
of the present study made use of an external consultant and a formal inter- 
vention period, and represented an organization development exercise of the 
type described by Mulford et^ al_. (1977). At the time this study commenced 
the data gathering phase of the program had just been completed. For the 
evaluation of this particular college development program the following three 
instruments were designed: 

(a) a checklist: Defining a College Development Program; 

(b) a Staff Evaluation Report for a College Development Program; 

(c) a format for assessing the Intermediate outcomes of a College 



These instruments were augmented by observations made during the inter- 
vention period and discussions with participants and program organizers 
both during and after that period.^ 

1 The Checklist for Defining a College Development Program 

A checklist for the definition of a college development program has been 
designed which focuses on each of the characteristics described in Figure 9.1. 
The purpose of this checklist is two-fold. Firstly, it enables a program 
organizer to consider the many possible aspects of such a program and then 
to select those features which are felt most relevant to the situation. 
Secondly, it provides a frame of reference by which a college development 
program that has already been implemented can be adequately defined. It 
has been noted already that this second purpose is a central concern in the 
evaluation of '>rganization development strategies. 



These instruments appear in Appendices 9 and 10. 



Development Program. 
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A total of 35 possible features of a college development program were 
included in the checklist. Thirty of these features related to the processes 
of the program and five to the background factors associated with the 
readiness of staff to participate. 

The staff development officer in charge of the college development 
program with which this study was concerned was asked to complete the check- 
list three weeks after the conclusion of the intervention (training) period. 
He was asked to comment upon the applicability and/or desirability of each 
feature listed to the program which had just concluded. The checklist was 
open-ended in design which was felt a more valuable source of information 
than one employing a scale of the sort 'true of this program - not true of 
this program* for each feature. 

The Checklist 'Defining a College Development Program' is contained in 
Appendix 9. 

2 Staff Evaluation Report for a College Development Program 

An evaluation report was designed in order to obtain staff members' percep- 
tions of certain background factors, processes and immediate outcomes 
associated with the program and specified in the proposed evaluation frame- 
work. It was intended that data obtained from this report would complement 
that obtained from the Checklist described above. Furthermore it was 
intended that the evaluation report would have particular relevance to the 
intervention period, which was the major phase of this college development 
program. This intervention period consisted of a four-day workshop 
organized in a conference centre approximately four miles from the college 
concerned. The focus of the report was therefore upon background factors, 
processes and outcomes pertinent to that workshop,^ 

Background factors . A major influence upon the success of a program 
is the commitment by staff to the aims of the program. Question 2 on the 
report asked whether, before attending the workshop, the staff felt that 
such a workshop was necessary. Staff commitment is influenced by staff 
involvement in the early phases of the program, especially in regard to the 
formulation of program aims. Questions 1, 3 and 4 were intended to measure 
staff involvement in the formulation of the aims of the workshop and the 
clarity with which they perceived the intended aims. 

The needs of staff in regard to interpersonal skills and other 
specialist skills constitute another important group of background factors. 
The workshop was d esigned to lead to the further development of four sets 
^ The report is contained in Appendix 10. 
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of skills: leadership skills, communication skills, adult teaching skills 
and problem solving skills. Staff were asked to indicate: 

(a) their current needs in regard to each of these four skills; 

(b) the extent to which the program appeared to be directed towards 
the acquisition of each of these four skills. 

This information was sought in Questions 6 and 7 of the evaluation report. 

Processes . The workshop consisted of a set of 'structured experiences* 
directed towards the acquisition of the four skills described above and an 
increase in overall college effectiveness. Data concerning the processes 
inherent in this workshop situation were obtained in the following 
manner. Staff were presented a list of typical characteristics of 
organization development workshops and asked to indicate whether they were 
true of the workshop which they had just experienced. These characteristics 
had been derived from the literature and discussions with organization 
development program organizers. 

Sample statements from this section of the evaluation report are 
included in Figure 9.3. 

Outcomes . Immediate outcomes relating to the acquisition of communica- 
tion skills, problem solving skills, adult teaching skills and leadership 
skills were expected to be evident at the conclusion of the workshop. Staff 
members were therefore asked to indicate the extent to which these outcomes 
had been achieved. 

A second group of possible outcomes concerns the alleviation of specific 
college problems which are identified during the course of the workshop. 
During this particular worshop 12 problem areas were identified and staff 
were asked whether they thought the workshop would help overcome a selected 
number of these problem areas, 

A sample of this sect ion of the staff evaluation report is included in 
Figure 9.4. 

3 A format for assessing intermediate outcomes 

The effectiveness of a college development program may be assessed in regard 
to five broad clusters of organizational characteristics: communication, 
decision-making, receptiveness , responsiveness and the use of staff resources, 
Mulford and Kendall (1976) have used these categories as a basis for orga- 
nizing evaluative data concerned with program outcomes resulting from an 
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Below is a list of typical reactions by participants immediately after programs such as this 
conference. Indicate whether they represent^ reactions to this conference by circling the 
appropriate response. 




Strongly 
Agree 


Agree ? 


Strongly 
Disagree Disagree 


A good interaction between staff and administration 


1 


2 3 


^ 5 


We got to know each other 


1 


2 3 


^ 5 


There was not enough time to follow-up on exercises 
relevant to us 


1 


2 3 


^ 5 


There was plenty of assistance in solving problems 
that were aired 


1 


2 3 


^ 5 


I couldn't see the point of many of the sessions 


1 


2 3 


^ 5 


We didn't get to the basic problems at our college 


1 


2 3 


^ 5 


everybody said what they felt 


1 


2 3 


^ 5 


More plans of action should have been formulated 


1 


2 3 


^ 5 



igure 9.3 The Evaluation of Processes Underlying a College Dev e 
Training Workshop: Sample StatementT ' 



A list of problem areas within the organization was identified at the 
conclusion of the conference. A selected number of these are presented 
below. To what extent do you think the conference will help overcome 
each of these problem areas? Please circle the appropriate response. 


Problei artas identified 
at the conference 


To Miat extent do you think the confer- 
ence will help overcoae this problen? 

not at 

greatly loderately slightly all 


Further CoiBnent 


There needs to be 
some rationalization 
of rooms between 
departments 

The policy and goals 
of the college 
require specification 


12 3 4 
12 3 4 





Figure 9.4 The Extent to which Staff Feel the College Development Progr i 
Would Alleviate Problems Raised During the W orkshop; iSample" 
Statement — 
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organizational development exercise in an Australian secondary school. 
Each of these clusters of organizational characteristics have been described 
in earlier sections of this report and provide a suitable framework for the 
evaluation of outcomes derived from a college development program. Further- 
more the general set of college-related outcomes proposed for the evaluation 
of staff development programs may be incorporated within these five clusters. 

Information concerning each of these groups of outcomes can be 
obtained from questionnaires, interviews and observations. However diffi- 
culties associated with the applicability of existing questionnaires to 
the evaluation of outcomes resulted in the adoption of interviews for this 
aspect of the study. Interview schedules were designed so as to obtain the 
perceptions of staff and program organizers in regard to the effects of the 
college development program upon: 

(a) communication and decision-making within the college; 

(b) the sensitivity of staff to the areas of concern raised during 
the workshop; 

(c) the ability of the college to respond to suggested changes 
raised during the workshop; and 

(d) the college-related outcomes assc ciated with the evaluation of 
staff development programs in general. 

Interviews were held with the external consultant, the college principal 
the staff development officer and general college staff approximately five 
months after the conclusion of the workshop activity. It was felt that this 
provided an adequate amount of time for at least some intermediate outcomes 
to become evident. The interviews were semi -structured and Figure 9,5 
provides an indication of the types of questions asked during these 
interviews. 

The Evaluation of College Development Programs - A Summary 

An evaluation framework for the evaluation of college development programs 
has been proposed. Measures designed to obtain information about certain 
elements contained within that framework have also been presented. These 
measures may be complemented by measures proposed in earlier sections of 
this report for the evaluation of staff development programs. For example, 
the evaluation of background factors may be augmented by the use of those 
parts of the Head of Section Evaluation Report relevant to the analysis of 
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Coaiunication 



Have you noticed more friendiy/co-operative communicat'on cetween departments since the 
conference? 

Have you noticed any changes in the types of communication that occur? 
(e.g. less written, more verbal) 

Has there been any procedural changes des.igned tc assist ir communication between departments, 
and between the administration and the teaching sfaff? 

Do you feel that your role and that of your section are betier understood by the general 
college staff? 



DecisioHHaaking 

Has there been any devolution of responsibility from the Principal to the Vice-^^rincipal in 
areas of decisionnnaking? 

What about other meetings, such as departmental meetings. Have you noticed any comments 
regarding improved teacher participation in these reetir-gs? 



Use of staff resources 

Do you feel that departments would be more likely to ask the assistance of members of other 
departments? 

Has the adninistration tended to utilize the services of more/different staff? 
Receptiveness and responsiveness 

Do you find that senior staff are more aware of difficulties in the college, such as 
timetabling of rooms? 

Are senior staff more likely to respond to these difficulties? 

Is there a greater awareness amongst senior staff of the need to evaluate organizational 
processes? 



Figure 9.5 A Sample of Questions Asked During an Interview Conducted with 
a Staff Developmenf. Officer 
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organizational needs at the section and college level. However the measures 
which have been presented must be considered as guidelines. The evaluation 
of specific college development programs will be dependent, in large part, 
upon the ability of the evaluator to construct instruments which have 
particular relevance to that situation. 



Both the Victorian Technical Schools Division and the South Australian 
Department of Further Education provide staff with the opportunity to travel 
outside Australia as part of their continuing professional development. In 
the Victorian TAPE system these staff development activities are referred 
to as overseas special investigations and in the South Australian system as 
overseas scholarships.^ For the purposes of this report they will be referred 
to as overseas study pvograms. 

The evaluation strategy which has been proposed for the evaluation of 
staff development programs in general is suitable for the evaluation of 
overseas study programs. Consequently this section will now examine back- 
ground factors, processes and outcomes associated with this particular 
strategy for staff development. 

Background Factors 

There are three groups of background factors which may influence the 
effectiveness of an overseas study program. These factors relate to the 
topic being investigated, staff characteristics and system policies con- 
cerning staff participation in the program. Each of these may influence 
the nature of the overseas study program which is funded, the dissemination 
of information obtained during the activity and the benefits to the 
individual college and system which result. 

1 System policies 

Three areas of policy at the system level relate to overseas study programs. 
The first concerns the procedures by which staff members apply for funding. 
The Technical Schools Division has prepared a set of detailed guidelines 
which stipulates the information to be included in submissions for the 



Overseas scholarship awards may be granted for the purpose of either 
investigations of education matters in one or several countries or a 
study program leading to a relevant qualification. The present study is 
concerned only with the former aspect of the overseas scholarship program. 



Overseas Study Programs 
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funding of overseas study programs.^ These guidelines are presented in 
Figure 9,6. By contrast the Department of Further Education publishes a 
more general set of guidelines to assist applicants in their request for 
funding. 

Apart from guidelines specified by each Department's central staff 
development committee, personal assistance is also given to staff in formu- 
lating submissions. Staff in the Technical Schools Division are encouraged 
to discuss, prior to completing a formal application, their proposed 



Individuals who wish to obtain central support for overseas study tours should make appli- 
cation providing the following information; 

Name, position, address and telephone number of applicant's college/school/branch. 

Brief description of applicant's duties, including proportion/hours of duty actually 
involved with TAFE activities. 

Title and description of the activity for which funding is sought. 

Evidence of information of proposed visit. (Contacts - Colleges, Institutions, etc.). 

Complete itinerary of proposed visit. (Dates, venues, contacts). 

•A statement of support and recoromendation by a college council or other appropriate authority. 
Evidence of the specific and immediate benefit to the college (or organisation). 
Details of costs - travel, accofnmodation, fees, etc. 

Details of the proportion of funding to be allocated from college/school based funds. 

Relevant support from Board of Inspectors of Technical Schools, Regional Directors, 
Principal Association, etc. 

Impact of such a study to the development of TAFE in Victoria. 



Figure 9.6 Guidelines for Applicants in the Technical Schools Division 
Seeking F unds for Overseas Stddy Programs (TAFE Staff ' 
Development Circular No. 11 2/78) 



In the case of the Victorian Technical Schools Division these funds are 
made available from the TAFEC Special Purposes Grant (Staff Development) 
The South Australian Department of Further Education provides funds for 
this purpose from the Department's general recurrent revenue budgets. 
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overseas study program with the executive officer (staff development) . 
Similar assistance is also available in the Department of Further Education: 
*any person requiring advice or counselling is encouraged to contact previous 
winners of overseas scholarships and/or the Secretary of the Staff Develop- 
ment Committee* (DFE Bulletin, 1978). 

A second set of policies relates to conditions under which funds are 
awarded to staff for this purpose. These conditions concern the maximum 
amount of funds available for any activity, the payment of salary while 
overseas, employment obligations following the activity and the dissemina- 
tion of information that has been gained. For example, the Department of 
Further Education have published a set of conditions under which overseas 
study programs are funded: 

The scholarships (valued at $2000) are tenable for a period of up 
to one year 

Full salary will be paid during the scholarship period and for 
reasonable travelling time 

• Successful applicants will be required to enter into an agreement 

- to serve the S,A. Department of Further Education for one year 
immediately following the conclusion of their overseas study tour. 

- to repay all or part of the award at the Minister's direction if 
the study is not completed. 

Within three months of returning to South Australia, the holder 
provides the Director-General of Further Education with a brief 
account of the work carried out during the scholarship period, 
including proposals for disseminating within the Department, 
experience, ideas and information gained. 

Officers of Principal Education Officer and above classifications 
are ineligible to apply. (DFE Handbook 1978) 

The conditions under which awards are granted in the Technical Schools 
Division make particular reference to the amount of funding available. These 
conditions are; 

College proposals will only be supported to the cost of return air 
travel to place of investigation and remainder of costs to be met 
from college ba&ed staff development funds. It will be essential 
for colleges to assess such overseas study with the total college 
needs and priorities. 

Central personnel without access to college funds will be fully 
supported from the central fund for overseas study/investigations, 
(ISE 79/B/TAFE) 

The conditions in regard to the dissemination of information gained during 
the activity are also quite explicit: 
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Approved participants must : 

Undertake to report back weekly to the Executive Officer, TAPE Staff 
Development on previous weeks finding. 

On return the participant will furnish a brief report within 2 weeks 
to TAPE Staff Development Standing Committee. 

Within 6 weeks of return furnish a detailed report and be available 
(ISE 79/B/TAFE^^ knowledge to relevant personnel. 

However the Technical Schools Division does not stipulate any employment 
obligations on the part of the staff member. The staff development committee 
believes that the relatively short period of award, up to eight weeks, does 
not warrant such a condition to be prescribed, 

A third set of policies relate to the criteria on which submissions for 
funding are examined. These criteria include the length of the proposed 
overseas study program, the relevance of the program to the needs of the syst 
and the qualities of the applicant. Figure 9,7 summarizes criteria for 
funding in the case of the Department of Further Education, and these criteria 
are generally consistent with those of the Technical Schools Division. 
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Guidelines which will be taken into account in selecting applicants for awards will be: 

The award will normally cover projects of from three to twelve months duration. 

The study programme proposed may be either an extensive or intensive investigation of 
education matters in one or several countries or a study programme leading to a relevant 
qualification together with obsdrvation and experience, preferably in various countries. 

The project must: 

- be consistent with the applicant's experience, performance and previous study. 

- equip the scholar to make a contribution to the education policy and practice of 
the Department. 

. Projects should be such as to facilitate sharing of ideas and experience gained on 
return to the Department. 

The applicant must possess personal attributes and qualificatiotis appropriate for acting 
as an ambassador for the Department. 



''^sure 9,7 Guidelines f or the Selection of Successful DFE Applications 
for Overseas Study Programs (DFE Bulletin, 19781 



2 Staff characteristics 

There are certain chara eristics of applicants which influence both the 
focus of overseas stt^*/ programs and their impact upon the system and 
community in general. Four staff characteristics would seem to be particu- 
larly important : 

Leng^ « cT ^.erv^ce in the Department 

Cr ront appointment within the Department 

Relationships with industry, commerce and the community 

Knowledge and prior experience as they relate to the specific purpose 
of the activity 

Each of these requires some comment. 

Length of service within the Department and the staff member^s current 
appointment may directly influence the impact of policy recommendations made 
by the staff member at the conclusion of the activity. Staff who have been 
employed in the Department for long periods of time are more likely to be 
acquainted with a broad range of personnel, both at the general teacher level 
and at the senior management and consultancy level. This will facilitate the 
dissemination of information concerning the activity. The further dissemina- 
tion of information by colleagues and the acceptance of the staff member's 
ideas by others are likely to be also enhanced by the type of appointment 
held. The role of the staff member in the organization and the authority 
associated with that role are important characteristics of potential change 
agents . 

A second characteristic which may influence the effectiveness of an 
overseas study program is the existing relationship between the staff member 
and either industry, commerce or the general community. College and system- 
wide benefits may often be dependent upon a close liaison between the staff 
member and the above groups. This is likely to be the case in regard to the 
introduction of new courses as a result of overseas experiences. The accep- 
tance of such courses by employers may be influenced by their knowledge of 
the staff member and the opportunity they have to discuss both the proposed 
curriculum changes and the staff member's general experiences gained from 
visiting similar specialist areas overseas. 

A third important characteristic is the staff member's knowledge of the 
area of interest which is the focus of the overseas study program. Knowledge 
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of the major issues relating to the interest area, but not' fvpecific details, 
will influence the effectiveness of the activity in two w^ivc. Firstlv. it 
will assist the staff member in defining the aims of the overseas study 
program so that it encompasses all essential elements which may be relevant 
to technical and further education. Secondly, a thorough understanding of 
issues associated, often indirectly, with the area of interest will enable 
the staff member to make more readily acceptable policy recommendation?. 

3 The topic - aims, priorities and relevance 

The final background factor which an evaluation study must consider is 
intrinsic to the study program itself. Topics will vary in their breadth 
of application and in their degree of relevance to the aims of the TAPE 
sector. Some programs may be narrowly focused on an issue relevant to the 
system. One such example would be an examination of the training procedures 
for metal fabrication craftsmen. A more broadly based program would be one 
studying the organization of community education. In this instance the 
issue has widespread implications for the entire system and is extremely 
important in developing the concept of technical and further education. 

Within a particular topic there will be a number of areai^ of interest. 
Each will be valued to differing degrees by the staff member, those in 
charge of the overall staff development program, system administrators and 
the staff member's own college. This suggests that an important aspect of 
an evaluation of overseas study programs is to establish the values which 
each of these groups attach to the various areas which may be investigated. 
It also emphasizes the desirability of the staff member to discuss with 
each of them what they consider to be of most importance for the college 
and/or system. 

Processes 

Three sets of processes are relevant to the evaluation of overseas study 
programs. The first of these concerns the procedures by which successful 
applicants are selected to receive funding for an overseas study program. 
The processes which define the overseas study program as a staff development 
strategy constitute a second major set of processes. The third is more 
closely related to the dissemination of information gained from ^he 
activity. 
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Selection procedures 



The procedures adopted by the Technical Schools Division for the approval 
of submissions for the funding, of overseas study programs involve five 
stages. These can be summarized as follows. Firstly, the staff member seeks 
approval and support for the submission from his or her college council. 
Once this approval has been granted the proposal is examined by the Executive 
(Staff Development) who make a recommondation regarding the application to 
the Staff Development Standing Conunittee. This conunittee, in turn, makes a 
recommendation to the Director of Technical Education who seeks final 
approval from the State Minister of Education. 

A similar procedure is adopted by the Department of Further Education, 
Applications are first considered by a subcommittee of the Staff Development 
Conunittee. A 'short list' is compiled on the basis of the written applica- 
tions and these people are interviewed by the Staff Development Committee. 
Reconunendations for approval are made to the Director-General of Further 
Education. The Director-General seeks final approval from the Minister by 
means of the Overseas Travel Conunittee which is convened by the Chairman of 
the South Australian Public Service Board. This committee may refer the 
reconunendations back to the Director-General for further consideration. 

The above processes represent the intended procedures by which staff 
members in each system are selected to participate in overseas study programs. 
An important aspect of an evaluation study is to examine the extent to which 
such intended procedures are actually implemented. 

2 The overseas study program 

The activity itself constitutes a major component of the processes which 
require examination. Each activity will be defined by its own particular 
processes and these will relate to conferences attended, educational insti- 
tutions visited and many other types of overseas experience. 

3 Dissemination of Information 

The third important group of processes occur after the conclusion of the 
activity and are related to the manner in which information and ideas gained 

^ In the 1978-79 year this did happen. Four applications were recommended 
to the Overseas Travel Committee which requested the Director-General to 
reconsider the reconunendations. Two applications were subsequently 
approved. 




are disseminated. Already certain conditions concerning the dissemination 
of information have been noted and in both systems these are intended to 
result in the distribution of a report on the overseas study program to the 
senior administration. This process may be augmented by the staff member 
organizing seminars for college and administrative staff, discussing implica 
tions with representatives of industry, addressing subject association 
meetings and writing articles in teacher journals. 

Dissemination processes may also be initiated by people within the 
Department or even by those external to it. Furthermore, it is quite 
conceivable that certain processes may be established so as to limit the 
dissemination of information presented by the staff member. 



Outcomes which may result from an overseas study program encompass both 
outcomes specific to the area of interest being investigated and outcomes 
of a more general type. Outcomes in this latter category will be similar 
to those relevant to the overall staff development program described in 
earlier chapters. By contrast, a study of the aims, both explicit and 
implicit, of the activity will be the source of more specific possible 
outcomes. 

The Evaluation Framework for Overseas Study Programs - An Overview 

A framework for the evaluation of overseas study programs has been proposed. 
This framework incorporates the same three general categories of variables 
(background factors, processes and outcomes) which provide the basis for an 
evaluation of college staff development programs. Specific elements within 
each category have been identified and the entire framework is summarized 
in Figure 9.8. 

Methods and Measures 

Evidence about each of the elements contained in the evaluation framework 
needs to be collected. Owing to the specific nature of each overseas study 
program the use of questionnaires as instrumients for gathering this evidence 
would not seem appropriate. Instead reliance needs to be placed upon 
interviews as the primary means of data collection. These interviews can 
be used to obtain different people's perspectives on each of the elements 
identified above. The staff member, colleagues, senior administrators and 
representatives of industry may all provide valuable insights into the many 
aspects of overseas study programs which have been described in this chapter. 



Outcomes 
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General category 


Haior elenent 


Specific element 


Background factors 


system policies 


opp iiCo L lun 1 ur 1 unuiny 

conditions of funding 
selection criteria 




staff characteristics 


length of service 

type of appointnent 

relationships with industry/ 
commerce /community 

knowledge and experience 




topic being investigated 


aims 

priorities 
relevance 

breadth of application 


Processes 


procedures for selection 


college procedures 
system procedures 




overseas study pro^rao 


conferences 

visits to educational institutions 
visits to industry 




:Jissetnination of inforiBation 


staff member - initiation 
system - initiation 


Outcomes 


invnediate 


specific to activity 




intermediate 


general to overall program 




long-term 





Figure 9.8 General Categories, Elements and Specific Elements which 
Constitute an Evaluation Framework for Overseas Study 
Programs 
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In this study four overseas study programs were used as a basis for 
developing a suitable evaluation framework. It is useful to indicate the 
variety of personnel interviewed in two of those programs. The people 
interviewed were: 

Overseas Program A: staff member 
principal 

teacher union official 

Staff Development Committee member 

senior administrator 

Overseas Program B: staff member 

teaching colleagues 
industrial representative 
Departmental officer (curriculum) 
Staff Development Committee member 

This concludes a discussion of the proposed evaluation framework for 
overseas study programs and associated methods and measures for the 
collection of evaluative data. 

Centrally-Funded Activities 

It may be useful for central staff development committees to monitor the 
effectiveness of particular aspects of their program. In the case of 
centrally-funded activities two questions would appear important: 

(a) What are the effects of centrally-funded activities upon 
individuals, colleges and the system? 

(b) What factois restrict or facilitate the effectiveness of the 
centrally-funded activities? 

The first of these questions would enable a comparison to be made concerning 
the relative effectiveness of different staff development strategies. The 
second question could provide insights into those aspects of college and 
system functioning which influence the effects of centrally-funded activi- 
ties within the college situation. Data concerning both these questions 
can be determined by modifying the appropriate sections contained in the 
Teacher Evaluation Report. The resultant questionnaire, the Staff Develop- 
ment Activity Evaluation Report, is found in Appendix 11. 
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There were two categories of centrally-funded activities which were of 
interest in the present study: 

(a) centrally-funded group activities initiated by the Victorian 
Technical Schools Division; 

(b) interstate conferences and visits funded by the South Australian 
Department of Further Education. 

These activities provided the basis for a trial of the Staff Development 
Activity Evaluation Report. 

The Staff Development Activity Evaluation Report - A Trial 

All staff attending four centrally-funded group activities in the Technical 
Schools Division during 1978 and all staff attending interstate conferences 
or visiting interstate from the Department of Further Education during 
1977-78 were asked to complete the Staff Development Activity Evaluation 
Report. Participants in three college-initiated activities from a college 
staff development program in the Technical Schools Division were also asked 
to complete the report. A summary of the total sample selected for this 
trial is given in Table 9.1. 

The procedure adopted for this trial was to mail to the target sample 
a copy of the evaluation report together with an explanatory letter. The 
participants were requested to complete the evaluation report and return it 
in a stamped, self-addressed envelope. An initial follow-up letter was sent 
to those participants who had not returned the evaluation report within two 
weeks of them being received. In the case of those staff who still did not 
reply within a further two weeks, a second follow-up letter was sent; 
included with this letter was a spare copy of the report. 

The organizers of activities are another important source of evaluative 
data. In the present study the organizers of 33 centrally-funded group 
activities in the Technical Schools Division 1978 program were asked to 
conunent upon the possible effects of the activity which they had organized.^ 
A section of the Organizers Evaluation Report is reproduced in Figure 9.9 
and the entire report is included in Appendix 11. A mailing procedure, 
similar to that used for participants, was adopted for the trial of this 
instrument . 



This represents the total number of organizers of group activities for 
that period. 
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^^^^^ A Summary of the Sample of Participants in Centrally^fund ed 
Activities and College-initiated Activities 



Title of activity 



Specialist area 



Technical Schools Division 
Centrally^funded activities 

Country Technical seminars 

Assessment of Module Program 

Farm Machinery Workshop 

•Has traditional Technical Education 
coped with industrial change' 

Technical Schools Division 
College-initiated activities 

In-service Day on Partridge 
Conmittee Report 

Educational excursions 

Photographic Short Course 

Department of Further Education 
Interstate Conference Line 



Number of 
participants 



Pliunbing, Sheetmetal 
and Coppersmithing 
teachers 

Plumbing 

Agriculture 

Electronics 



Teaching and 
non-teaching 

Teaching 

Teaching 



50 
33 
30 

36 



40^ 

25 

20 



Teaching and non-teaching 49 



In this case the sample represented 25 per cent of the total participants 



Staff development ac tivity organized by you: Farm Machinery Workshop 

There are sany possible outcones froM a staff developnent activity. Some will relate to the Individual staff ieaber 
end others will relate to the overall effectiveness of the college. Some will be intended by the organizers of the 
ectlvityi other outcoies will be unintended but still be quite ia^ortant. 

How wjch effect do YOU t hink the above staff developwent activity had upon the Pajority of participants? I have listed 
a number of possible outcooes relevant to a variety of activities and there is the opportunity for you to further 
specify other outcoees that nay have been wore relevant to the activity you organized. 

Effect on wjority of participants 



Sone possible outcomes of staff development activities 


Considerable 


Moderate 


Slight 


nil 


Increased their confidence in dealing with students 


□ 


^ □ 


□ 


□ 


Improved their teaching performance 


□ 


^ □ 


□ 


□ 


Introduction of new teaching procedures into their 
lessons or those of their colleagues 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 



Figure 9.9 The Organizer^s Perceptions of the Possible Eff ects of a 
Statt Uevelopment Activity ~ Sample Statements 
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In summary this illustrates the manner in which previously discussed 
measures may be modified fo.' the evaluation of specific staff development 
activities. In the present example, the Teacher Evaluation Report has been 
modified to answer two basic questions concerning the effectiveness of the 
centrally-funded activities. If more detailed evaluation is required then 
an evaluation framework, similar to that proposed for overseas study programs, 
would be appropriate. 

Industrial Leave 

During the early phases of this study it became evident that TAPE staff 
were concerned about the opportunities to keep up-to-date with modern 
developments in their areas of specialization. This concern was expressed 
by both college staff and senior administrators. Furthermore the central 
staff development committees of the Department of Further Education and the 
Technical Schools Division were in the process of developing policies in 
this regard. In particular both committees were examining the feasibility 
of staff returning to industry for defined periods. 

Little information has boen collected about staff perceptions concerning 
industrial leave prograus in Australian technical and further education. 
Therefore it was felt useful for this study to ♦:xamine staff attitudes 
related to the appropriateness of this form of staff development activity 
for keeping abreast of changes in their area cf specialization. 

There would seem to be fOi.«r maior issues in judgintj the appi c»priateness 
of a proposed staff deveVopment strai'tjgy such as industrial leave: 

(a) the extent to which the reeds ^£ staff are adequately catered for 
by existing strategies; 

(b) the relative imp>r'tance of the proposed strategy in comparison to 
existing strategies; 

(c) the conditions under which staff memb»jrs are likely cc participate 
in the proposed strategy; 

(d) the extent to which staff characteriLStici; affect percept;' ons 
of the usefulness of the propost i stratejjy. 

Fach of these requires some comment. 

Existing Strategies and their Relative Inrpor tan-:e 

Tnere are a variety of opportunities already availa^ble which enable staff to 
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maimain contact with developments in industry and commerce. Of particular 
.Importance are: 

• Newsletters and journals 

• Trade associations 

• Curriculum Standing Committees 

• Visits to industry and commerce 

• Seminars, conferences and courses organized by industry and commerce 

It is of interest to know the extent to which staff currently make use of 
these avenues for keeping up-to-date in their area of specialization. In 
addition some of these strategies will be more beneficial than others, and 
again this is useful information for developing policies in TAPE staff 
development. 

Characteristics of Industrial Leave 

Industrial leave as a staff development strategy may possess a variety of 
characteristics. For example, during periods spent on industrial leave the 
staff member may actively engage in the ongoing activities of the 'employer'; 
alternatively the staff member may observe these activities. There are also 
other features which may characterize an industrial leave program. Some of 
these include part-time or full-time leave, the total period of leave and 
the frequency with which leave is taken. Another set of characteristics refers 
to the employment conditions which operate in an industrial leave program. 
This is an important consideration in those cases where there are discrepan- 
cies between 'employer' conditions, such as amount of salary paid and hours 
of attendance, and those of the Department. 

Staff Characteristics 

The appropriateness of an industrial leave program is likely to be 
influenced by certain staff characteristics. For example, teachers in some 
specialist areas may benefit from 'hands on' experience and teachers in 
other specialist areas may be better served by observational periods, 
Unfortiinately no information is currently available which relates to the 
effects of the teacher's area of specialization, type of appointment and 
previous experience upon such preferences. 

A short evaluation report was designed, with the co-operation of the 
Victorian Technical Schools Division, which sought information about each 



Table 9.2 Somple Posip for Industrial Leave Survey 



Stratum 


Number of colleges 


Number of staff 
from each college 


Total number 
of staff 


I 


5 


3 


15 


II 


5 


8 


40 


III 


10 


25 


250 



of the issues raised above. This evaluation report is contained in 
Appendix 12. 

A trial of the Industrial Leave Evaluation Report was implemented with 
a sample of staff from the Technical Schools Division. A two-stage proba- 
bility sample of staff was obtained using a procedure similar to that out- 
lined in Chapter 8 of this report. 

The colleges were initially stratified according to size, based upon 
numbers of effective full-time teaching staff. This yielded the following 
three strata: 

Stratum I (size 1 - 15) 

Stratum II (size 15 - 20) 

Stratum III (size 50+) 
A sample of 300 was considered the maximum number of cases which could be 
managed, given the resources available for the study. A proportionate sample 
from these strata was selected, and staff randomly sampled from within each 
of the selected colleges. The final sample has been summarized in Table 9.2. 

A mailing procedure, similar to that used for the trial of the part- 
time Teachers Evaluation Report, was adopted for the trial of this instrument. 



Summary 

This chapter has been concerned with the application of the proposed 
methodology for the evaluation of a college staff development program to 
some specific staff development activities. It has demonstrated how the 
overall strategy and particular aspects of the various evaluation reports 
described in earlier chapters can be modified for a variety of evaluative 
purposes. The data collected about specific staff development activities 
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can be procossed In a manner similar to that outlined In Chapter 8 of this 
report using, for example, profile similarity scores to examine contingonci 
between background factors, processes and outcomes and the congruence 
between what Is intended and what actually occurs. 
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APPliNDIX I 

Documents usod in the examination of secondary data concerning; tlie 



V ictorian Technical Schools Division Staff Dev elop ment P rop,rain> 



Document I: Application to be completed by colleoes in tlie Victorian 
Technical Schools Division for funds from the TAFli 
Special Purpose Recurrent Grant (Staff Development). 

Docuiiicnr L: laiU/Ilalf year Accountability Statement concernin^^ colic 
use of the TAPI] Special Purpose Recurrent Grant (Staff 
Development J in the Victorian Technical Schools Division 



tUUCATlON Dbt'ARinuni , VlHUKlft 



TECHNICAL SCHOOLS DIVISION 



2. 

( 



3^ 



4. 



TO PRINCIPALS OF SCHOOLS/COLLEGES 



T,A>^ E> STAFF DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS FOR 1979 



Colleges/schools are requested to forward details of proposed 
staff development programs for 1979 as previously outlined in 
"T.A.F.E. DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM INSTRUCTION 1973/3." (T78/1238)- 
Section 8. 

Proposed programs should include: 

2.1 Anticipated staff development program for: 



. teaching staff 

. non-teaching staff 

. part time teachers 

. proposed initiated and centrally initiated activities. 



2.2 Anticipated details of costing. 

2.3 Proposed number of staff participating. 
Statistical information required: 

3.1 Equivalent full time T.A.F.E. teaching staff currently at 
school/college. 

3.2 Equivalent full time T.A.F.E. non-teaching staff currently at 
school/college. 

3.3 Number of Part Time T.A.F.E. teachers, ^.g. Employed on a 
sessional basis. (1. teaching qualifications, 2* no teaching 
qualification). 

Allocations for 1979 will be based on: 

4.1 E.F.T. numbers of T.A.F.E. teaching and non-teaching staff; 

4.2 special needs as requested by particular schools/colleges. 
4*3 evidence of purposeful use of 1978 funvis. 

Details should be forv/arded to: 



Mr. Ian Hamilton, 
Executive Officer, 
T^A^F.E. Staff Development, 
Hawthorn Teachers* Centre, 
11 Paterson Street, 
HAWTHORN , VIC 3122. 



rjo later than 30th September, 1978. 




W.l J. BONAOEO, 
Ofncer-in-Charge, 
Technical Schools Branch. 



TmiNICAL. SCH OOLS DIV I^IOK 
TAVK DEVE LOPMSMT i v'MOiglAM 

FUL.L/HALP YKAR REPORT 
COLLEGE/SCHOOL 

A. C ollcf^c/Sch jol Policy and Priorities adopted vhen alloc aulna 
£undin?> to varioug activitico to be supported (objectivca. ) , 



I 



Method of evaluating procrama - qualitative otatement as to 
value of Staff Development to individual and/or College/School 



1978 funda received to date. 

Total coat of programa completed. 0 

Total actual expenditure to date. $ 

Balancfs of fundo unupcnt. 9 

Total of unspent funds comiyJttcrf for programs $ 
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^ 0 r^, 

.■^^^ 1978 Fuii/HAIF VEAR COiiiEGE/SniOOL 


SaiEP DETAIIS 


Participant 
' llinbers 


Actual 
Costs 


Participant) 

Organizer ) Qualitative stateiaent 


tmZ milTED (Title. Dates. Objei tives) 

(a) Satnars, Conferences, Workshops, Courses 

(b) Visits to eiiternal organisations ,jtc, 






r 


(Tl^le, l^ates, Location, Purpose) 

(a) Sssibara, Conferences, IJorbhotSj Courses 

ft 

ERLC 






[ 

■ 

■ 

» 

r 

; 



APPr.NDIX 2 

The FulUtlme Tea chers lival u ation Report 



Tart A: The livaluation of the Staff DcvclopTncnt Progriim over the 
previous 12 months. 

Part B: An Evaluation of Staff Devcloj)incnt Needs. 
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Our rof AF DS 1 • 4A 



20 November 1978 



The Australian Council for Educational Research, with the co-operation of 
your College, is studying different methods for the evaluation of the staff 
development program organized by your College and the Technical Schools 
Division. Since the staff development program is designed to assist both 
full-time and part-time college staff, wc are seeking your help in our study. 

It is particularly important for us to obtain some estimation of the relevance 
of the staff development program to the requirements of fulitime lecturers, 
and the difficulties experienced by full-tiii^e lecturers in attending staff 
development activities. Of course information supplied by you will be 
treated aj^^rictly confidential and only overall results will be made available 
to tlioso of your ColJeac and Department in charge of staff development. 

Throughout this report the staff development program is meant to include those 
planned activities directed towards improving performance on the job, preparing 
the individual for specific progression within the system and providing an 
extensive base of experience to assist the staff member in adjusting to change. 
Some of these activities will be formal, e.g. seminars, short courses, induction 
courses; others will be less fonnal , e.g. consultancy with educational services/ 
staff development officers or members of TAM: services. However courses 
directed towards a fonnal teaching qualification are not included. 

Could you please answer all questions unless they are not directly relevant to 
you - in such cases you will be instructed to proceed to the following section. 
V^lien you have completed tliis report, place it in the envelope provided and 
return it to 

Th.'jnk you foi your assijjtance. 
Yourri rJncercly, 




Adr4 Fordham 

5vcnior I<C5,oarch Officer 
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Au'itnlhin Council for Lducilioniil Rr'.iMrcli 



STAl'I- DliVliLOI^MUNT niOJliCT 
liv a 1 nation Ueport for Full-time Tcc-ichcrs 



F':i:. report furo:, p-irt uf j stuJy uf stjiff devolopnent pro(;r.jT.3 in Icchnicil orxJ I urUier ujucllon. All Iho inforn^.nion 
oot.iinod ^ill l,c CONF IDlflf JAL. Plc3Sc t.\kc cjru to ancv;er each que-jtion tli.t h relcvjnl to you. The report has two 
section:. ^ hv fir-jt s-ction dcali with utaff dcvelopr.cnt activitic:: thjt you n;jy hjvo nttcndiMj, possible outcomes of 
tf;_>-...? ictivitior. .imJ fociors th.il affect onc»s Jttundjncc tit thc.e iictivitios. Thu occcnd SLction is more concerned with 
■Jetcnninin.j w^i.t you condder are your nued'j in tho ariM of tuichincj and whU are the hcnefits of the staff devclopincnt 
rrji;r in tnat you mU' irr pirtiool irJy rt?h.'v.int. 



f'ARI A 

Activities Att>>nJod by VOU ove r the L:ist f/onths (U none, ph.MSe turn to section iv), 

Activiti'-^s attet'.dcd ; 

PI.m;*^ imJicite th,: ^t.iff duvolopncnt jctivitie:. you attended in each of tho catcMjorii'S listed below. 
Includt?: ( L) type of ictivity, e.ij. conforeiice, lihort course, seminar, etc, 

(li) or(jini/pr of tho activity, cq, c-jilcje bised, r.K.ir lly initiated, in,;o5try initi;aia, etc, 
Frr c-x.r-r;Io : U-vv \^ ■c-ini f-o'i^Iv Pf(,;r n -Cru'riMy initi.il.jd 'o. Auat. 

•'^ ■ ^'C'^icai or V.ccialist Area (content r.pncific t-o current v.ork or to future work) 



Vb) T^achin) t'r;}ctic>)3 (cnphasi'. un knowlcdijc of specific teachimj rr-.j^thods, use of audio-visual equipnient, etc.) 



'^"^'^ ^^rricuiun Lev^ilQ;;ntTt and Lvalu^.tion (the de;elopino and evaluating of new courses, materials or methods) 



• ^' -' f^' l O^yni/ation (m.in i-;rf"ent theory and pr.K.tice, lATL systems, finance, team skills, 



• ••/ >lh:'i'-; (Jevn lo!;r,i:nt (clarification of <joals of school and ways of HChievin.; them, etc. 



Ji!:ll ^ i''>'^''Jinj firU .,1') and -^fety proci.'durr-,, t^ncfer's personal devolupmrnt) 



Chinfiau In toth incilvidual and coUoiio of fectivcnoss c:in bo brought about by nuny fnctors, such ;)g incroased 
strffini;, re-oUocution cf physical resources, etc. Consider now unly the effects of staff development 
activities that jKUj hjvo attended. If you have not attended any activities over the last year plcnsc go to 
Section IV on the next p^Uje. 



\kM cuch effect has the staff ilovolopmont activities, 


indicated abuve^ had 


Upon the following 




pjr.r.itlo outco^Ties during the last ycjr? 




Effect 






Son^D possiblo outcot:es of staff devolopniont activities 


Considerable 


Moderate 


Sliaht 


Nil 


Increased your confidence in dealing with students 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Iqiroved your teaching perforfnjnce 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Introduction of nt*w tj.iching procedures into your 
le:'.sons 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Changes in the content of courses tjugf't in rosponse 
to ncdern business and industry practices 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Development of a te;in work ::;jproach o reaching the 
goals of the dppar t-i-nt jr collfijc 


r'" ""1 

□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Increased your awareness of the future needs of 
industry and cufTimcrce 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Increased knowledge of concepts and skills related 
to your teaching 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


IncrC'jscd your satisfrxtion in to.jcUng 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


fiive you 1 greater undcrst.jndiir;, of the total work 
of the col logo 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Increasf.'d yr.ur adaptability to future organizational 
Chang'? s 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


^rrpartd you for future positions of responsibility 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Ifif-rcased your comfnitnont to the cdLCationol goals 
f.f tnc 'Jo;^ .r V < r.t ur college 


1 — 1 
1 — 1 


□ 


□ 


1 — ] 


['^.pr(.u*;fi your consuii-ative contribution to outside 
orfj.jruzation'^ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


1 »'J ♦(! t'*; u/f.'.n.f of ir,forn.:tion about cour:.(?.., 
• fr:., -j-'mrfo (/f\](.:<],y\ of furtl^rT f.'ducition 


□ 




□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


V.-.:r ?L;rti.rr (■\\\:ct do ywii cAbiici Ihf; '.t.,iff devolopfrcnt octivitie': UmJic-jt 


ed jbovo) 


to liavo over 





tl2 



HI 



ci'n-.hirr t^'O^.o i-inff (lt?viUopn<»nt .ictivitio5 In l*)yH which you fnlt worn moiit worlhwhilo .'ind thono wftich 
you Iflt s,prj' lt;»st vnrthwhllo in incrti.) .in;) yc.iir of fnciivcnons .is n ii;;irh(!r. 



1 i^t ro-U ^ort^tohile jctiyitios Iplo.jse (jlvo ren::on3) 



IV Constriinti tM>it tffcct uttond.jncQ <)t st;iff clcv^loprr.ont activities 

Vificu'S f.iCtor-. ,tre rt-iiponoinlo for tu.jchera^ irutiility or lirui 1 limjncss to p.irticifuito in 'AJi 
V 0 1 op ne n t oc t i v i 1 1 »• '> • 

InlicUo for cicr> of tho following ffjctors if it of conjiflcrable, frioderjte, iiliuht or nil ifr,pcitance to 
you uy puttinQ a tick in the uppropri.ite lox, 

Ir.portonc c 

Con'ndGr.iPle Moderate Sliqht liil 



1 Co3t for tr-i el jhO retji'j.lr-jtion) 

Do.'.>:.tic .tfid/cr f.or'iorMl rt'Lpor.iiiPi litiuii 

3 Difficulty of 5t:jff rupLiLon^.^pt 

■f f^eluct-.incc to Uroi\ continuity of t(.'.:Chin.] 
pro jr^j:-^ 

> Ifi.jtjpropri iti- tir.es durinij r.hich -ictivities 
iro pl.iftn'.;-'!, •;.!]• y^cekunds 

In-i-io'iujte co'TuniC'jtion on tho p,,rt of the 

1 lR.jdfV|U-U?^ coT.runir ition within th*; :;olle{je 
0' t'-i^'Vincn of pr^i'jr.in^ to your ru'eds 

^'.x-Titrfnt to ■.t\i?:y f-r otlu.T ^u^ilif ic<ition'. 
ifi'.jM .ci' n^ :j'/,i'>t''.nc^? in holpinrj te.ici.c-rj 

1' f,-r.f'fr 



□ 


□ 


□ 


n 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


n 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 






□ 
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2()( 



2. '3 



^ ^PP'HCJtiort tu t\w Clj-isroo.-n jtui Worksh op 



fhrro jfo T.ir»y rtt.r.uii:; why iilor. eKpre-.sef) jik) iiklllr. (kwolnptjfj in iit;iff dovL-lofinont activities c.innot ho 
.•ipplii.l t- thi^ onijoiru) victivlllr'j of the chi^^sroorn ;)fuj workuhop Jiitu.itlhni;. Uhjh) .in; oHilt factor', whicfi 
facilit ill tl>i'ir mlr oJuct ioiu 





\C' »!Mt i'xtrnt tiio foUowirhi f.ictors rtvjtrict ttiu iipp 1 Ic'Jtlon of itiff 


'J and :,kills 


vou uainiM 






fro^ st.it't ilevi^lopDiMU ictivitii'ii Uurinii tho last year? 


-r- -- — " 

Ut you h :vt; not 


attoiHit.'d ,'jiy 
Lffcct 


activitii 


S OVlT 




tJ;c? 1 )o\r pluast.' ijo to P.irt B on ni»xt pji;o) 










ConuderaPle 


Moderate 


SiiQht 


nil 




in.iui 1 icii i'( ptiti-fiils or iiriit.Jtlons ul 
college luildinijs 


□ 


□ 




1 1 

1 1 


2 


Genor.il i;t:jff imJiffercnce to the introduction 
of now ideas 


1 — 1 


□ 


□ 


n 


5 


Insufficient tir.e to carefully plrin for tfic 
inplf-c.ont ition of innovations to cufricula 


□ 




1 — 1 


1 — 1 




Inf U'xiliility of t iir,p-tablin(j factors 


□ . 


1 1 
1 1 


1 — 1 
1 1 


1 — 1 
1 1 


5 


Not ilirectly rolnvant to current curricula 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


6 


lac5< of Gu:jf::rt fr^m the college »^dmini';tr<)tion 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


7 


Other: 














□ 


□ 


□ 


n 






ii) 


fo whit extent the follc,-;in;) facto."; facilitatf' Uo 


irnl'.v.i^ntation of 


i'Jeas and r.kills nained from 




staff i.V'voiopnt^nt ictivitier. Uurin(] the year.^ 
















Effect 










Considerable 


Moderate 


Slight 


Nil 




ri.Mil-ility of ciillf!u: aiJf^.i/ii'^tr.ttivL' tactors 


□ 


□ 


□ 


n 


•/ 


A .r.i.it 500': iro^ t.hf '.t iff of lAFE who pus.'.ess 
Oar ti'.ul ir '.';<P"rt i ',u in tho .ire.j 


□ 


□ 


n 


n 




Acco'/ul/ility ana av.iILibility of r»j5ourci;S, 
inclu'Jin; ^ippropr i-ite buildin-j. anc? rniteri.th 


□ 


□ 


□ 


n 




Cr.-jpi.T-iti'jn an'j .r./ii'-t.inr.e fron fuUo*/ uv]^b(if^ 
'/f trr f.fi I 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




Inf'-r'j't j':! [,<i\,;iort h; hu-iinfi:;';, iuOAiAry 
-If.-; ^.<y'-r\ '\:\.y .,ro'i;r; 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


( 


f jrf.i'. *l;r co;;^•J^• p(;r-.or»rrl '*ho {io,i\ v/ith staff 
•)-V': i'^;, t <:.'j„ i:'!.f. itiorn 1 :.'jrvic(;:'./'itaff 

*' • r: 


n 


□ 


n 


n 






□ 


□ 


□ 


u 



PARI B 



[v.ilu.ition of your Ncc;d3 in tho Area of Iciiching 

This form is dDsitjned to help you dotermin'. your nrcdu in the area of teaching. A set of possible needs 
are presented thnt have been derived from i^iscussions with college stnff ?nd previous research. Sor^e will 
be rcicv:)nt to you; others will not. You are usked ti;e fohtniinfj: 

(i) Firstly, you -ire asked whether you think the limited skills and abilities are irr.portant to 
your work. 

(ii) Si-coni'ly, you are r^U d to coTOht wliether you think the skills urid ^jbilities listed represent 
urejfi which require further development. 

Then you are usked to indicate what your priorities are in rcMjiird to tl)u benefits that may be d'jrived from 
stoff dovelopiT.i'nt activities. 

Fin:.lly, you ;jrc given the opportunity to suyjest whjt iippropriate activities night In planned for tlie 
frTtncon^ing yiMr {VYll) which niigfit assist you in your professional development. 



■■crt-nt :r2 fe f:.h,:n] 
:if£C-.ive in your y/i 



-'le'-.t re:-.ire further 



statonts that ccncern the ^rea of Uicdni 



Ba sic Subject flatter - reievzint to tho cfaa :f $pe:i3li22ticn in ,r:icri 
;e:cnir:g. 

,1 : A5;:c:3:=i ^ith ?hn:^irc ::r:!jc::r ■ :-s:r:cti:rs - ::2:'::s:r: 

,2t5 as'sssrer.t pr:csci:r2S f:r :u.:an: ^r: 

ficjl:^ :5V3l::tent - the presarU ^ :f new c::f's:5, vrc-ie:;? 3f 

"r j^rr Cevgicci^ents in Injjstr v 3rj Cr:;r:3 - D?ing ^ars cf i;>t><j2te 
Ci ana to Changing nature of tr.i v::k £r.virr-2nt. 

tlTJinq Prgf' i ^sion;^! C qvei:cr?rt - oi^grpsiii:; :vn staff develccrent 
relatian t3 cne'^ teicMng practics':. 

_Sicills in 3 ViLJs Variety of fln.vS - rot :lire:tly rolated to or.e's 
s?5cializ3ticn. 

nsg' Urj Stu^nts - in are^s stxh as s-cdy pr:!ilc:5, j:D phce'-^ent 
cnai pfjijhss. 

^iills - in t'lilirj] t^ith fellcw staff, stuisnts and ths cr::unlty 
rg infcr23t2:n, bei^c sen:itxvs ta prcblcss k^len they arise ard 
ng to th-3 pc3itlv9ly. 

Ij^ thj^ f>T::?d:jres - sixh as basic safety and first aid prccdiTes, 
^ of thj lc*al ciligations of teachers, naintenancQ of records. 

tha Phlb;gch;f of taf[ • ur^erstar.ding t^9 relation bstve^n cre^s cs-n 
:?s:u2U23ti;n arJ tr^ cvsrall u.^: rr-rra vithin both the CQlh;;3 

:h*r.tirY ^c:Mn:5tr3tivi Proc.?;jiT?s - ir^rcf^'.-ztio:; to sta^f z^i 





lif^e :r -: 






^ := 











— 




" 



; 


1 

— — 


, — J 


1 

^ 


□ 


□ 


1 

1 


; 






□ □ 


□ 


n 


i i 














G 










' — ^ 


: — 1 : — i 


1 




□ 


□ □ 




□ 


□ 






□ 








□ 


1 ! 






• m 


I i • 
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•!♦'<'.,' r.fL fr,,,« 1 ;fi.|i,--,t'> to B U'^^NO'.t) iUo followiny bfnr.'fit:. in U)f.'ir onlur nf iir:|iort;im.(; ti, jou ,it tfio 



1 An incri !:J wont iJuiiCO in JuMlin; witfi both Mu'JcmU:; .miJ lo.jchfr'.. ^ 

A "fC.'.ifi^tiun (7 cclli'.icjuoj ic otliur c. lli'ijor, of »i ;.l;jff fr.cir.lur' li 
Ci niriliuti.in t^) lochnicil .jpJ further ci)ucdtion. 

:» An un .eri.t if'.5in-; of the current n.iture ot ijnploynDfifc in inducitry 
m : cu'Ti^rce. 

*i An iT.pro^'trim-nt in inuividujl pr-rlorn jiice in tho'io urcjs vJiiuh ;iru p'urt 
of ni.rn.l ^ork, e.ij. tiMChin;j, tyiiini;. 

t'-r utili/jtiun uf liu'..uri'-tifno .ictivitiit^j rjj ,1 fci^ult of >] ricfior 
;:i.'\/..'lo; rr.twit \J i.Kill'-'i ;in.J kno^k"ii|U nut directly ruht^J to current uork. 

0 Ire ;)r;j:.,io.i of ) fir.'n foi^nJition of rul-.w.Jiit kiic lL'iJ.;e canccrninij 
CTi'i-r c;j;-or tbniti*.'5 on k*i>icn to I jdc '-tore Uocijion:. 

/ r'r. ;.' ;r itiun iar the rL":pon'=.ibilitir: of future ()0'Jitiuni. in tii-j 
uf jpti/ >t ion ,i ^Uoff rr-nN-r jit ;j".r.uni»; un prbPction. 

IiK rt.«.r,e.! 1 J-iptobi li ty of '..t.iff f'liir.rcrs to in Lf •;.iniz;)tioti found in ;i 
•.'..ri*:ty unierrjain', rjpiJ lon^ini.lo'iicil ch.^uic. 

Otr/'r: 

'.t;ff fj'?vclG:;f:nnt -'ictivitibs frir 1. 

Cert tin Ih it you con'jidcr inpL >'i will hive been idsntifiud on the preceding p;^ge. You are now dsk^v 

t.) Mi';V-"t whit rif:ht bf: ij;;;irapri-)tc' ::.tr,:tf'ji'^ . .in.l ictivitit:'". thjt could lie inpluT.entcd next year for )our 
r 0 f - 1 r. n . i lU*. v l» 1 00 '^t n t • 



;) , ;y"U wi'.h to tn .ko ^iny furthr;r cop^^^^^ri. un tiie upnrution ot tin? st;jff devolopnicnt progrnir. in your colloge ? 



Kijilr iii'i 
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AIMM-NDIX :^ 



I load of Section Ivvaluatl oii Uo ])prt 



Tare A: The livaluation of the Staff Dovelopment I'rop,rarn over the previous 
12 monthj 

i'urt B: The [-valuation of the Needs of Staff, Section and College, 
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2/3 



HI Of ^ H rARM fif [VA IIIA1 10I. Mmi ON lilt SfAI F [)[V t:LOI'MFNI HIOI.RAM lOR rr/fl 

'Vutlon report Is concufncii with tiio staff dovolopmont octivltlon you umJ your stuff luivo 
/vJ over llio Uiht yojr. Iho cJoflnition of stuff (Jovolopmont Jictivitios io bo uiml in this 
J io i^> incluJo b. th formal and loss formal Qctivitios, o.fj. uttoniJanco ut coursos, conferences 
^n^i sc.-^inar:; rc^ioarch; con:.ultjncy; sorvico on ucaclotnic lujiirds und cuUuyo cGfr.iiiittccjs; intluction 
Ciiufsoj;' jub rotation and indualrial leave. 

rirstly You aro askod to doscribo briefly tho activities, noting typo and organizer, fur each of 
tho catocjorios listc-J. You aro also askod to indicate appro:<iniatGl'/ the* nu'iber of staff attending 
cich of tho activities* IncluJa your own participation in the program ever tho last twelve months. 

Secondly You aro asked to ce«nt upon tha possible benefits derived fron the 1970 stfjff davclop- 
r.t'nt proqr.i.i far your departfnont. This will includo those benefits already realized and those 
tcnefits likoly to occur in llio ncDr future. 

Thirdly You are asked to inflicate, with reasons, which of ti.o activiticc you consider nost v;orth- 
wiiilo and which activities you folt were lease worthwhile. 

Fourthly you are asked to suggest those reasons that prevent sorno utaff attending staff develop- 
r:ept activitios and then indicato the f;jctors which either restrict or facilitate the irriplementation 
of new skills, kno^ledqe and attitudes gained into tho ongoing activitios of tho departments 



n:rfi of fieDirtr.'jnt: 
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ALIIvll llS All t m\)\ IMi VM' lihiliMan tlir iitnff (luv(ilo|iinont nctlvitinn you mul yniir r.t.iff .itlt^mloij in oiich nf Ihn 
c iti'.j.ir It . UstiMt Ih?Iow# Incluilo: (I) ty|io of iictivity, n.c). cuiifuriMico, sfinrt cour 'idmiinr, uU:» (il) or<);ini/(.T 
iif V\v Ktlvity, rulU'i).! hiseJ, cintr.iUy iniUntod, industry initlatud, elo. 

r^r r\.rr>K> ; lu.im lojchinf) Moiiuh* i'f\i()rjiH - cuntPiilly initiuttfiJ r.einlnurii. 

AppruxiniuLu No# of iituff 

^"^^ T t'C hnlcil or Snocinllnt Aroj (content specific to curront v,urk or futuru work) attcndiny IhoLu nctivitios: 

O 



(b) TonchiRq Practicgs (c-phasis on knowledge of spucific tsoching r.cthocJs* Use of 
jujio visual cquipr.onti ctc») 



(c) Lurriculun Dovelopr.ont and Curriculun [\;nlu.:ilion (the developing and fivnluatini] of 
■ of new Ct. crocs, rf.^tcriab or ^lotnods) 
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CZl 
CD 
□ 

o 



rzi 

r~i 



ApprcJxlrMto No, of stuff 

(il^ M in M('!T^ont m\ Or>) ,m l7>>tlon (fn.in.Hjonont thuory nnd practlco, lAIC systrci ., ;»f tcrulinfi tho-o nntivltloii: 

(In.inro, U\\\^ 'ikllb, forward pliionirni) 



Pt.'Pj' " ontjl Dt3vo1n;^rron_t - cj^^phnsis on wjiolu st.iff of tfie department 
(cluPiT icjtion of (jojI'J of depuftfr-ent and w.iys of ;)chiovin(j them, etc.) 



f) S u^jry (ircludinq fif^t aid and 5Dff>ty procedures, teacher's person.nl 
dovt?lo;.::.ont) 



282 
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□ 

CD 

□ 
I — I 

□ 



(zn 



□ 

lZ] 

□ 
□ 

ZD 



L\\\\h\v . in \u\\\' iiitlivlduil tuui ili'p^trlnrnt'il ofhtcl ivont) .'; r<M) hii tire ')hi iiluut liy iii.idy tiii tor'., .r; 
uurtM.i'J '.it. lit .'.}, ri'-ollo(:.)tiun of nliy!.i(Ml rdstuircc. , etc. (iimsiiJcr '»'JW juih^ Ihi? f'ttucls iif st.iff 
iKwuloi'tront .k:1 .illt'j t^i.it yon iim) your lit.iff h.jv? .iltiimlt'ij. 





;(| iibovo) li;)(J 


iijiufi th(.' fnl}fiv;inii 


(Jur 


tfi ! I l it y \r: 








^ 1 1 r»f. • i 1 i 1 f> r ii 1 h P nn '1 i\f 0 1" » f f 1 !ii 1 n tjrri n h iP f 1 v/ i f 1 1« ^ 
jU.t'r ill'lt' UuL*<l'i''t- 1 U\ f Ui; VU 1 U[)iiiU n I tU< I i, V 1 L x I; .> 


r n ri'" 1 1 1< 1 1' ' 1 f 1 1 n 
L Un J iUUI 'J u 11' 


rIOUUI il IV. 


^1 i riit 

J 1 1 iini 


lncru>...M conf iili'nco ol stjff in (le.)lin(j with studi^ntii 


□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 


IntroJuction of modurn ttMCliinij procoduro'j into the 
iJep.jrtmcnt 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Clifn'K** of tlio conti'nt of Cour^os tJU'}ht in rosponi">c 
^1 r jjuri' 1. ijinecij .>uJ inJuotry (irjclices 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Oevclcp?.jnt of a tcu:n work jppro::ch to rc.ichino the 
(jujIj of the drpjrtr.cfjt ^.r coilc-f^a 


□ 




□ 


incrcoac'J nwarcnor-s of the ^"uture ncudri of industry 
doJ covr.^rce 


□ 


□ 


□ 


IncrtMsed staff kROwlerlrjO of ccncopts iind skilh 
ruLited to thoir le.ichinij 


□ 


□ 


□ 


IncrcjDod job sitisfnction a:?onf]'it ^it.iff 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Grcjtcr UMdc-rtitjnciing of the tol.jl worx of llio colleijL' 


□ 


□ 


□ 


incroj^cd cd.iptjbiiity of :;t;jff fr.L'N-l:er:i to future 
ort3jni-Mtionnl ch.jnr,-:3 


□ 


u 


□ 


Prf-p.)ration of '-.t.jff tc.T.borD for future f^ouitic 
rc'.pon3![.i lity 


□ 


□ 




incrfM:>r{l co-i'^itnont of ::tiff to tiio rducit I 
il.'. rf'ij fJt;r).jrir\:ht or CuliCy.' 


□ 


iZJ 


□• 


: irnvr;) coHGult-itivt; coritr ibutioH of liiaff to 
.CMiS^ r.Tfj'inizijtion:; 


□ 


□ 


□ 


.(.'I f' tf>^ f.*ycl:)nr;n inform it ion -itjout courses, 


1 1 


1 — i 


1 — 1 
1 1 


□ 


□ ' 


□ 




□ 







r, 2f*3 



Ul' U'nt furUwr vWvii do ymi nKpnil thit m ;lf fl< u InjiiM-nt .irtivllirs to luv nviir thi; (nixt 
1 ' (••i\nttr.; 



Ujj con.i.Jer those ^tjff dcvclop.T.enc uaivitii.-i in r//d .n' yuu fult v;,.'ru r,io:;l v-urtliuhilf ;;riJ tliu-.o 
..hici' you felt v.ctl' i^.ortlv.liile in incrojdri.j the ut, 'Ltivcnoi^i: uf buih the iiuJividujl stuff 

necl.er inJ lua overall dcpjrti^-nt: 

U-.U v.ortr.^hiU* .{Cti^iUns (Plojse (jiwr rt.Mi;uno) 



li'>t h'f.t >;or ti->/Mii(} ictivitifs (iMf .)iQ jivo re rjon^) 



L.7il'Ldl'l:i!ji_h! Mliiiihnci ill '.lift 












Viri.'U* III tor. ji r ir.po.i .iiilo hir aMihurn 






i i\ ( 1 1 f 1 1 f f 1 . 
Ill iiU 1 ( ' III 


III ill [, 1. 


it t 


l^' i- 'li' '-H- r,:'i ni Um, tollujliH liu' , if it i:; i)f Lun ;liK?r , imiJo 


I'iiti'i '.liiihl. 


or nil if<:|)iii 










jnpof t.iiK.r 










r f)jr> i f Inr iK^n 




Slioht 


fin 


Cost ti^.). fnr tru.'l .mij rTfji':tr.itjon> 






□ 


□ 


□ 


OD.^.-.tic .HivVor p,T.,-ii.l irr.pon'-iihj litio5 






1 1 

1 1 


1 — 1 


1 1 


Difficult) st.ifr f L-pl.in.-.Tont 




□ 


ZD 


□ 


□ 


Koluct.inco to l*riMk continuity of It.MCltJiu] 




f 

1 1 


1 1 

1 1 


1 1 

1 1 


r — 1 
LJ 


In.rj^Mu.'tt* coiT.M.unic^ilion on ti.c ;>.irt uf tiu'; 




□ 


1 1 


1 1 

1 1 


r — 1 
1 1 


i n 11 't^t 1; I ^ r*f,rr.** HP ' r* i hi fin ■ i f h i n f h,> r> v 1 1 1. 1 1 
♦ M.ii^i^ .k«ti'>*iui ^UiJiiUii Mi'iiiii nu coin t]i; 




I 1 

LJ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


L.-iCx >J rt:U:V.inCw' of pf 0;|rJlIir, ta tfiO n-r;) ; 

of Iti^' il-'p if ti^.cnt 




n 


1 — 1 
1 — 1 


1 1 


I 1 

1 1 


iri i; ,.r„i,r i.itif tir.t:;. ijuripi] ....... i .cj 

iiro ;)l.:iUt.ti 




□ 


□ 


n 


□ 


Co-.7icn<;r:t t-. '.tuJy fo'- -;ujlific iti^flkJ 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


i'-: *f ^ci'.fit .ic ;i:,t .ncc in t.rl;an'; Lo^'-.r:; 
I." i.vjr(* or lf:.'ir -■-n n-.iMJ.-i 

':t'. :r: 




□ 


1 — 1 


i ■■ J 


1 — 1 
1 — I 






□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 






QJ 


□ 


□ 






♦'I'M' .ii'r miny )(Mm)|)» wtiy i»x(ir»f'.'.r(l itiiil '.Mils tl.tVii |t)(MMl \\\ '.ti)ft ih'vn lli|Hin'(il .ii'lyilir. i iiiih;! hn 

i. ,.hrj to Ihtf iH)i)(ili)it .Mllvlllt") i>f ttni i: l,r,*.ri)t)in >itii) wnrlr,lui(i .Ihi.ititMi'.. Ihni) .in' (iIImm i uloi'. v^iiich 
t' lci I Itdr liu'ir liili'ihltnl liin. 

i:olliM.' bulUlii..)> (~] Q] [271 

'a'norjl ut.jff inJil fiji'iMK.i- to Ihu inlroUuctiun 

^•'--^■'-"^ IZJ □ fZJ □ 

Irr.af ( iclt'j t iw tn c:)rofuliy lur In.' 

i:pl<.ri'nt,itiun of ir. vjliunj lo ciifr jni.! i ' ] [^[^ I" ™] [^^~^ 

infhMibilUy of tiRvt.ililifH) f.ictoro [^| [ J Q [H] 

Not dirt.ctly rclcvjnt to ttio current curricuLi 
iifiJ ost.jblichej pr.jcticcr. of tho (I'M-irl' k I r 

"'^-'■^ □ □ □ □ 

L.jcl< ut '.upport fro;n thr ujUi^ju .jdiiiiniutr.ition [ ] f ] [~] | ^ 

Oth(.«r: ^ 

[□ □ □ □ 



■i) To wh.it extent dit) th[^ followinii f.,ctor.; f lailil.ito tli.? .iiylkotion u McIlm-j .)ntj skills q;jincd frun 



^ it ■/ colh:j'.' lihini'ilr.itive iactorG 

A.-..i.l.i 0 )r:;:T tlm ;,hff of TAf't who p03:.ui.s 
(■ irticu; f.xport.ise in th'/ .irotj 

>'f.ti.".- itiility ;jnd rivii lubility of rr' ojircos, 
ifir.lu jlr.'} nrpropriilo Luildiny.v 'ind miterinlo 

t.'.-rjMjr ;l ion -jrui '!'/-.j'.tiincu froin fellow mor.tjrrs 

'if t^X' r'jt\v/\n 

Ud'-r^r.t 'ir.d Mi()K>' f" ^-y bi-'iiniMir., industry j/id 
*'.!rMruI;r f.olif.jf,. p-;r',orinnl who deal with ^t;iff 

';<'V«'h);,rt:rit r,r|, r;r;(jc.}ti0fi ll :.er V i C(T»/r,t,}f f 
I'ljiTZ-f J t of Fir, (.T 

''l:.vr: 
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Effect 



Coir>ider;}Mu» 


Modcr-ite 


'jlinht 


Nil 


□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 






□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


a 


□ 


□ 


□ 
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i.ii!' '.linK'nl,; 




[111 


[.:.] 


lZI 


n ^'i I) . ) ltvii:lMn 1 piTft riiiir,.;).' ul sIjI f 




1 1 


IIJ 


1 1 

t. 1 


I J 


InN* . J:>i: M'Ml of r. iHji.TH 1 1; lu^^ i Tij ;if (ii.:i'ij;ir(' 
flip ir t' nt 


ill III llu- 


L..J 


LZJ 


[.;□ 


iZ] 


Ci-.jp. ;i' . ..t Ifw (;.)hti.'(it uf C:air ;•>". t lu (lit 
to iaiiii'Tfj i.u.in-'.. -ini.' in.Jij>try .fc. I ici;'.; 


in I't'.j/ ii.i; 


r 1 


□ 


□ 


□ 


^ I.' I u,. 111 of -1 [\\\-^ u\)rk *i;)}.roiCb lu r»..' 
.ir. !■; of Ino fli'jj H'tt t-Tit or col hn'r-' 




l::"] 


□ 


□ 


iZJ 


*n' fiM';,!."! ijw.iri;';!' .., of Iho fututc nfi'ii , «] 


if ill III . try 






□ 


ri 


Inc.rr.r-,.- f jff hiu^li.l)!* of c,o[ii:!';jl-. .iri-l 
r«.'l ;U' i t ) l'i..'ir It; ::i.iri/| 




□ 


□ 


IZJ 


zu 


"t'Crr,:-;. j j/: it lof ict ijM .iri:nr;t -A li i 




□ 


□ 


□ 


z: 


':/i-.tir ijrt-!.:r!:i;.n ) (if t.til 






□ 




ZJ 


'.' i -r ./ .1 f * 


■J tjl'jrc 


□ 


f->"'— '■'1 

□ 


□ 


[Z] 


: f • :^ ^v, .-, ./ -.1 ,f f f . ; t\,r f.JUf C ^. 


0 -H. iufi: of 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Z] 


tJ.-; •:■ \ if tTcrtt ■•;r C^ I lf:-,r; 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


t"; ' '.Mi..,' tivv" (. ".wirr i.iKin uf sfi 


ft t(i 


□ 


□ 


□ 


ZD 




cfujrMi'j, 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 






□ 


□ 


□ 


□ ■ 






□ 




□ 


zn 




miuAi iofi 01 vmiR jjihos Afiii nit, rii lij > jji v(iiii<^ jam; AjjiHmfarija 

VDiir '.Liff jntl f)i:n:jrt;nfint, A iin.il -.octinn I'i concorfUMl with Unt ni'o:lr, f,f 
th? niitirtf ct)llof;o. 

A cot cf po'i'jiblo r.cctJ:> jpc pr^M^ ) ih:it have boon doru'cd fron 
cu;:4om './ith coUnqj rnrhcr^., prcviou'. rc'ifrr' and a rojdinf) of tho 
Utor:jt'jr . '/i U be relevant to ynu y piir (fop:}rtco nt; _othors \;in 

jiiot. V :rD aiikoJ t.-;o things : 

1 jrs osked utother ycu think the listed nocJs sre 

to your ovai work^ that of your staff and finally to 

Vtr* rnll fitnctinnin^ of \ts departr.ent and colle^;e. 
"l . cc;;-' 7 ire a'!<sd to cc""ont whether ycu think e.iCh of 

* ' (.iieJa represent areas v;hich require further dcvelorr.ont 

•^ .rner to increase the effectiveness of the individual or 

derartrent* 

FioDlly ycu are oiven ti.e c^pcrtunity to sur;gest ^^-t^t jpprcpriato 
activities linht bo planned fcr t'c fcrthcc.-ing >eir (1}7-0 which niiht 
benefit tl"e functicRin^ cf the Cvpartr.cnl, 
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aelcii gfe ten stjtoits tht corcero the srca of rarp.'.rant :r,il ■•.linijtration 



1 lliaul;i!j;e of ths W kimbM'm lli'ail - 

its structures, auiinistrativs proceilurB :r,c k] ;im?:cl 

its pliiloscphy, arent goDh a.^d likaly fLt:!re i;:elc?:i:al3. 

3 S'nills asscciatsd hIiIi [(jccation]! Lc2i?r5!iip - 

inoii^ilcs of tcicaing/leorninj pr;cti:33 relevant to r^isrst]::!!,?] l:j 

i:^lis3ticns of current clxiticr,]! re:2]r:h -.J tl-.j cveroll :ii!ity fcr 
Eiit-tioTsl inrr.jiiGa in ths of 01^,2-55. 

staff 2S;2s::i;r.t 2r.!l y.b cskctijn prcc::jre5, t's pr:v:rjti:n of job 
Sfccificitic'i. 

L-::2rst3r.di,':5 tan rehticz, dDvelcpi:? t:-.:i (J^Ic^alHy :'jt',:rit; 
2:d intirpers::]'. co::i'ni:3ti:n. 

s'niUs is t*:i-2ti!i^, firisrcial phcriig trcbi^jps of co;! b[r,;fit 

7 I'nilsrst^r.jin t!-,« Prccc^ar^; in Collei ; f^ jiini^tniin - 

33 r.bl records, ir-izh-Ai^, ::t st'j:::,! ciirohr.t:, t^e Icttirc 
stlcptira jf tc'::r5, ^rd the rairj o! ;!:ff ";tir,5. 

3 ■ ^kiih in CcHr; ^^ioi;trali-n - 

dscijicn r.ltirj, :rep3rirrj c'jt:iKi::s rrrirts, rj:i2:ir; r;;c:rc;: ;d 
ivJisisteri:.'^ i-jiidir^- 

il5',-8lcc-ir.] r:l;ti:r,;s;p3 .it,^ t*:? cpraity !:c!'jJir^^ ir^'^try jud tr::!; 'jnirs, 
-j::r/ir" ccTw-it/ r.jsdj s:d c:-t;dinitir;, cc-jiity c'';citi^i fxilitic,. 



ilo'j irportoril jrs the foHowing fcr -ra 
to b3 offjctiv; in yoi: jcb? "~ 

of little 



Id i.tijt e">terit do m rruire 
ftrtLLT :,:5i:,t3r.oo in rrd, jf ttie 
jrp]o li:tc-'J? 



of "ojir 


of "Od^rilc 


cr r,3 

i'TCcrt::!"? 




t'Jt r.:t c:::2d 
""•'•:'-:rv j! ill 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


n r"^ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


! — \ r~j 


□ 


□ 


□ 






□ 


n 


n 






□ 


■ — 1 

I 1 


□ 







□ 



□ 



ERIC 



:-r::ri'l?i -.-..i/jii •'; ■vtI-.-M), 
'r*;^i/ -•"r;^t5 -f 't:'f t'?,r »vi: 



LJ 



L 1' 



m\ mm\\ & wi fyii-iii'i \m& )i\\m m \wm^,\ \n\ mm: 



Below Hi t;;lv2 sbtanls of pssGible n^ed i> tc-chGri; of joiir *::?jrl:.e 



1 ci! Ilisie S'ifct Ibthr - rdovan; to ths area o; -pscializstioo io i.iich 
CK is tc::M:g. 

st^at ability, :?:ciiyi^g cbj:ctit23, cQ:,^ c??r:;7iitrtc2:hi!:g :;t*:i:- 
ijpropriata uSMssnt prc::i'jrDs for st;;c!2nt jchi;';::;:;. 



i Skills ia Cgrifjl j Es^-ateant - tb prcpiralioa ef crjrcs;, kr,:ylrd:s of 

5 lrJ.:i7i of f^iisra D;v!!l;;::;.its in kd:;stry ;r.^ Ccrsrca - tv.q im of L^txl^to 

prcKi-jTM :si c!'::3ir.g rat'jre of tij t-ji cr.vir::jL"r.t. 

6 Siills in Ccruir-'Jiig Pfcfissic!!]! D3V2lc;:;;it - hpsb] staff i^v;!:?:;:,: 

Kcis in rshtici to C2's t:::M.':g pr:;t:c2S. 

7 l!:!^flgjci znd S!;ill; ifi o "i:!; I'^rioty of ^rjis - r:t dircitly rehhd to cr.3'3 

:r23 cf cp:ci2li2ji::.i. 

S Siills in Ccr'lllrq St'.':;;;:!!; - io 3rc:3 r!i 33 :';'j;y prcfcs, jcb i'::c:eot 

9 Ir.t;rp;r::r^l ^nlls - io Cooling witli f2llc« st^ff, ±i^± i:i t!;3 criiMity 
in i!;:rir.g ir.hrrotico, boir^ csisitiva to prcbl::; i'^:;0 t!':y -irico rd 
rj:?;:.dir^ to t'ca f:o;ti','3ly, 

t::ai;;-3 cf t: l::ol7iT^3t::,'!3 of tc::';:r:, rjir.t-^-j of 

1 g:;:^!:^:; of ^'^'^^ ^^^l - L'-:f;t::Ji!:] t'o r;!]ti:o tot'^coo c::'o c^-o 
;rc3 cf ?::i2;i2otl;.i t::3 cv:r]ll f.',/E pro?::, uit^io t:th tho col!c;3 

' --^I'^i nit!^!3fj i t y±\j^n ^rz'.^tTA - i'.tro^'jotioo to :tjff :'i 



^fiJ j;tilitic^ lire for llm iu!l-t::e tsiicL^rj 

ijf '"37 of ^^lera^' nf or 
i^porbcc? rpcri-'^Ci; rarLi]:^! 



□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 
□ 

□ 

□ 

n 



□ 



0 

n 
□ 

n 



□ 

□ 
□ 

□ 



□ □ 



U 



□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

n n 



— 1 



viii:^ i'ji''i!i:rii I'liii H 



iela* ire helve stabcit'j .if 



1 Kniulid^i of D]sic Sob.isct I'att er - relevant io ik m of :?cciali:a[iuii io Uiicli 
one is tcichirg. 

:?pfcpri3t3 2:s3Gc::it procedures :cr ±i'A ccMo'.':::::^. 
^ Skills in CiJrirjb Ds'-iik^iiint - thu prcp^ratioo of zi c:'jr:e3, hn^jlci^s of 

5 Hrjalii;! of ttin I?iv3lc;:;i;; in Industry rr.J C^.:3rc5 - teir] i^re of 
prccstes c-Td t*^ c'r-girg rjt'jrj oi ti.3 writ crivircrze^t. 

t S'>ills in CcritirL'jpi Prafsssicnal DQ'.'° b:::r,t - (]r.3::s:r.3 staff t;ih;:%t 
ncsis i3 fohlica tD cr.3's tc:iliir.3 pr:ctic23. 

7 t±iii SUlls in a b'i^; V;riit'/ of ^rcas - r.it dir^ctlj reht?;) t^ erj' s 
Hii of i^:!!]!!!^!!^!. 

3 Skills 1.1 Cc-jT-Sslli;:^ Sti:-::;nt; - in r.r, :'»:fi 35 cti':/ fr:M::s, jcb phce-;^t 
Id perr^l pr:l)l:;:s. 

in ;r,jf;.-;g isvcratiin, tsir.g ::nsitiv3 to prcil::: ihj 3,1:2 

IG r.r.;ali:!;i cf 'l!s;:ti!:}' Fre:::'.^eG - 25 b± :ifet'/ first aid pr::::'::?:, 
tssvhi^s of t^,3 1:531 wlijiticis of t;r,^:rs, nji'.tcur.cj 3f r:c:rd3. 

^1 !^naled;vGf P!-.ilc::s ^7 cf - t:j»fit2-;!ir.|! t^; rjhtiw tst'.^:^ cr.s's g-.:i 
;rcj of :pc2i3U25t::n ::A tf,3 ov:r3!l L".r[ prrrca, uitti?. ioth t^j coll:.:3 
^iii s|^tc<» 

i2 Kno^le^j! cf ilfnA^t) ■'.dr-ini;tfatl'.i frmi'ir".] - ir,tro;'jctioi ta staff :d 

lERJC . 



Ilijj bporLiiit v^n lliifili t!:i; fnllfiwini 



[[yA'Mk i";-;rt:!:::;: 



□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 
□„ □ □ 

□ □ □ 



□ □ 

□ □ 



□ □ □ 



n 



n 



n 



i i 



■;■[ iff,; 



1 i^piii 



□ 



n 



r-i 

! I 



: :':r- 



□ □ 

□ □ 



□ □ □ 



□ □ 



are :im 'Uml > Hut coii'jTii d} mm 



ilvJ ccwicalion bet-cenall iniJiviJyjh in ik ls; ;'[:'jt ;,ucli tliat all jfa 
ak-are of dcfiartatol hi'.m reljtini] to ciirrkolj, all:cilioa of 



i'iii III 'i ri| (■ ■ "1 '"ill ;i 

niii:ii' I i 1 ' i !,' 

i'l : 1, r .1 :'':r;li' >| |i||!, f 

i l.'niai' i"|M'' '[!!>■ iii^ i; r' 1,.,' 



:1 : , II M'l . 



Ti-, II h 



li,T'vr 



III n ' r ...I,, I 



r ■' III 



jfjcification of clearly statai d'jcaiional objactiw^ 'cr of lia 
ciHjaing pr:;n3s in the LL^p3rt".ai,;. 



□ □ □ : □ □ 



I;te2 of divsrs; :?inicas jr,;! wluas ccrxcmini] 2;;i:^v.][i tsac'iin^ 
strats^ies, curriciili-'i cirlinv snd cdiicalicaal rjals, 

'uSe cf rcsjTOs of all rrhr: ^.f the (ji73rt:2rit io t's ':v3lc^"a:it :f 
My sdocaticnal cractices. 



n □ □ □ □ 



□ □ □ ■ □ □ 



Particb'icn of jipcrbntal staff in i::iw^ rehtir, b carriiula, 
ailacaticn cf rs5:':rc;s, etc. 



□ □ □ 



L:r,tiRain5 cnl-aaticn cf {!;p:rt:ciital pfc^res: tc.::ris r;::'i!i: itj ^;;3]l5 



□ 



:j?cific:tic,'5 :f linas cf r;-' irjiaili') uithii ^?::art-e't I'at e^ch 
jtaff cr^ef is cljarl'j icn of hi3 rol;, 

Gt.^er: 



LJ 

ri 
Lj 



... 2i)5 
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^"';\Ly ,.!''\J'''''5'''^^ ii( Wi (illlil, !:1i!!i:ti| i!i|||i|'iVi|: 



ijlo'^ jr;' pins stjtcrcat. tl;.il concern II;,! 



1 icniitinl) tc h J {k it^^lrii'; .1:1! in t'^ 
:,hHi&nt of coll!]5 ^oah, 

sf the c;.l:;:; in \:tM\:r. ;t:)V.z M m, v:i ifi 



' I'je of different ^y^i c dxLicKiliir] (c], c:r:::;r,, ^.icr^rci'ic]!) 



tc t";.' ajt'jj of th! :r:tb fcr itich ] icci'.ioi is r::'jir::i. 



I Ccr.ti.-.jl 3;;r3is3l cf I'll} ccjIs J t^s C3!k]e irJ t^iir rohtici to :,f 
t"s c;CTity tj d11 staff Krhirs. 

() 

Cbr r,»!ific2tico of trs Ciitios d t^^&i:] of itaff rc-^rr in '.-3 



litilhatioi of t'! iHlls i",t:-ro;t5 cf iriiii'']!'. :jt3:i: t's cjI! 



'j'l 



«»■■,■ < 



II II i(|iiflnil ill ' mil nl K;, 

lllllirllii ,ll ■ ill il;' lilljl;!; n'||||i|i.; ,| 

,1 Cllll!"!,' 

'-I'.li'r 'l"'i'll!l! (lt!'!llt)!l 



13 
□ 



L. 



n 

□ 



□ 



r 



□ 



] □ □ 



lj 



□ □ □ 

□ n n 



in 



.If .1 ;,i!',i [\ 



.1 I 



f!''1 H;li';r ;,l ill v:!Tf '!,,(■; 
iHlliI I'Jt ■;!;, 
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er|c 



<;f.;.:iil.Ml.l.nL Of I', 
for i-jJi ul fjll 



rr'-j^,rc*i3n!;'. of 



Ari'i iini \ .| 



' ^ ♦ i I' u » Mil I I 



' ^ ■ i I. hi, r;. -Li, 'Ml ..i '.i.i, , II. 'I, 'I. 



» I I 1 w II,- . , ti t ill, 



ll^' M I I IK'VrlMjH, trill I' 



> t >'hl III ill.' I ( M I I 



h I Mil i 1 1 , ' k I 



I I': I'l I'M'i I u' i .ii,;,),!,: . |\) ,-. , ii 1.' 1)11, 

J' I'Oi! I .11(1 , 



.1 'i ,i 1 I 



Tin. -11 




t:ON'f'lf){ NMAI. 



j'roi^i\ini ox Colie^^io Stnrf Dcvi? iopiucnt 



I'\'alu:Uion Report 



This report is intended tu assist yuu in evaluating ti:o :;trjff 
deve]op;nent i)ro[jram in your callejio. Hvaluation is used here 
m the* broad sense to include not only the assessment of out- 
co.T.cs resultini^ i'rom tiio program, hut also an examination of 
those oraani-ational proeedures and on^oin^j processes wljich 
lead to these outcomes. 

ihc initial sectir>i of the rej)ort asks you to consider 
th- in;jnai^,ciaent of staff devtM upmei, r pro^;ram:-, in your collece. 

IIk^ :'.u).>se(pjent tlnee r-ections are concerned witii what 
iiappcfK-d in re|;ard to ■.faff dove 1 opuent in your college during! 
ll)7a, what you r;ee as the major !>enefit:i to be derived from 
the pro[:ra;a in the foll(r.;inji t:\;o year;'., .ind v;hat ai-e the 
^.peeilic slatF and oi-^^an i ::a tj ona I need:i of your college to 
v.hi(;!i ilic pro^irain.-. arc to he directed, 

ihe final sectitm a';i;r; you to coirjiuait on a number of 
lactor, which may or may not contribute to the effectiveness 
'vf a .taff dcvciofjiiiont pro[;rai;K 



ERIC 




» w« •• .uti »«; <v a u H u lift If i h /I'.Hi •• . J t » tt ur.uni 



Ihr ^' ^-'V^ '.^ i:uMit_ or Slai'iM jn yoiw ColU^wc 

:.t.ilv dx.'Vi?Io, a aiul it L\:\iic cIcdi X\\:il llicic i i, mo cwi: ljc;it 

r.'.jihowl, 'liij [nrrpo;.L' o / tlus iuitial i^cccion is to briin', hciove yoa ccvLnin 
Ivcy issiios thar iv i a ; o to tiu niana^cn^cnc or litaxi: cc\;^Jlo\)y^cn^ ai^ci \;liiCii i::ay 
c.mU r liKii;-.' lo mo o Ti'^c i: i \ ojio:;:> or a collc^j^ Suaff cIe'velo;:.hicirc p7Cf,ran. 

I 'iho iou.ial inajia^i^'iaciK oi' the Staff devo 1 t i)r(jjjrriM i.iay he tiic 

iv.-.poa'-. ilu I i ty uf a Siaff iJovciupiiien t ConuiutLce, hciiu-aMcai 'ierv i re:;/^; ia f I" 
heve {ui'Cv'ai iJi'fiLL'i-, a tlc.-;i ;;iiatcJ staff mlMiioim', or a i;oi;iiu iia i i o/i of :.aiy 
u f Ih-j ;o . 

(•1) i'^'' i '^i^-' Staff clove iui.vi.ieni; ju\)^;i'ain foii^ial ly iiiaiia[;ccl in 
yuL:r col lo[;o? 



(i>) l/nau (Jo >ou SL'O a.; tiio a J vaiit a.^^^cvv' J i -»^i'.lvaiu- a^^cs of this 



EKLC 



- iiitiiMo}) oi* I e .'.jorces , holii fiaaacial and m lorins of 1 ii.ie , 
• f .'i 1 1' Ol' iojii.ivnr i,iay he d{ ])c^i!ihini upon tiie i den t i fi ca c i on of 
t'";a; .iiar '.iaif and (j i iii i ;'.a li (>na 1 iieed:; and tiie !;ui)sequent es la'o 1 i sii- 
f.. ij I ' j ,) . ; ( i 1' i o . , 

■ ■•' < ^' • /..or foi]ej;e (. ; ( al) i i shed a jJitjcedure whieh identifies 
'■' the J :;:pw/Vai.t needs of hoLh the .'.taff and the 
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orv,inu;'.nt ion \;hich rosirict it?; overall offcctivcMicsr,? 
It' s(>» tl\cr) ploatio tloscribr how thiii i^i done. 



(b) Doos your colict^e construct a set or r.tatcd priori tieii on whicii 
to bcr;e the distribution of i'uuds? If so, tb.cn i)lci:r,c dc:;cribc 
buw tin;; is done. if your collcac docs not por.i.r.s.s a -.ct of 
sl-atcd priorities, plcas.c describe how iiujds aic aiiocaa'd. 



Soi.,C' collc^;.'s rcfiuiro part i c i p;int:i in stai'f dcvo 1 o])i;ic'ji t activities to 
coMpiete a brief evaluaticin iJieet, or present a report, on tiieir 
rcLurn to viie colJej;:e, Ut.iier collcces da not rccpjire ai ' :ujcii ixj^ori-. 

^ boo your colie|;e rci.p:iic :-,taff uOnibers to coir.j^icte any 
ioini of evaluaticiii rcj)ur after an activity? if so, 
jjleai.e doscril)e tlie proc^'durc and indicate its ;.dvanta:;es 
oi^ di sauvanLa;;es , I i' not, please jndicace wliy you 
con:.ider sucii a jjroccdure uniiccessaiy . 



3U3 



(b) IVinild you pleaso coimnout on whctiuT there is nny iirocedui-e 
fov till' excluMine betwerii r.taff imi.iljer:; of information 
I'.ainoii i';-oi:i atCenilam-e at lU af : dcvelopM.'nt act i v j t icr, . 
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PUm cunsiil'jv all the :;tarf do lopnu^nt activities of the coilcju-, that 
\\:\\'c been li-.ttul by the \\c:\^h\ oi' nc^parfineat:; , Alr.o coiisider the l)efi(.M'i t 
i.-;nllin}; l'iui;\ {\\c::c activities tliat they liave inrlieated. 

Ill ) our est i :n.il" i(^a , iiew luich (M"rect lias tlie ovei'aK j't-i'f develoi;ii;.sit 
Im\vvim:.i had iipoa the lVnlo;viii;: i)v):;:;ible uULCoiaes .urjat; the l;i:;t \e::r? 



So;::o possib le o\*ico:r:Ciy or tiie Consider- Flodcr- 

^i^Li£ji^:^.^i>?JiL?JAi^ a ble ate Sl ifbt: r^i_]_ 

iiiciwised euiiiiueace ov staff in 

dealing; wivii stuJoiics [ J ^ J r~j 

fi.ipi'oved teaeiunij perioiinanco of litavf [' j Q^^J [J J [ J 

iiic ioducc ioja or ii.odeiii teaeiuuf' procedure^; 

nu-,o ti,. ..,l Uv,. Q-J [-J LTJ 

i!iiaii[;e.; of the content of coUi*se.; tiiu[;iii: 
ia i'osponse to li'.oileiii Dusiness ajid 

iiidustxy i)raJticos [ 'J p'^'j p~"J [ — [ 

Ucvo lopiuw-'jit of a tea;n work a])pvoaeii v.o 
reas:tiia:». tiie i;oals of tiu^ dej)arti,ieiU 

or coll.,. [■-□ [-J Q-j Q 

iaerea/.ed av;ai\:aes:; of the i'liiure iKed.; 

of Aiidu/.t ry and coiiiiiiei'ee [ ] [ j j~J |~ [ 

liici'cased staff kiu>wied<;e of eortee|Jt'' 

and skill:; related i;o ihL-ir teaching; [^'j [""] | 

in.:rea;od joi) !;ai: i sfact con aii.oji;::; t r.taff | J [ ' *"J Q"^ [""^j 

(heater iiiule rs t and iiii; of liie total work 

y-^c f hr Cv)! iej'.c [ ] — | 

ithJi'eased adaptability oi' staff r^ciMi^ers 
(■•> fuLure oi j;,iiu ::at joaal ciian;:e;; [~' j [ 'J | | p~j 

I' / riri var 1 ijii (ji- staff niOi,Jjers for future 

P«...i t cf ie.";i)Oiislin iity [^"""J j^'j j "J 

I he I e/i.a, cl e(Mai;u t Tiienl or staff to tiie 
c Jii,:ai. L (;i)a 1 ^tjais of tiie d.-^pa rti:ieii t or 

.:<;ji(i:o f 1 f 1 



li..jMv,V''d :; ; li t a 1 1 ve cort t r i i) li i: i oji of 
to f-ersido (jr:';ui i ::at i 071S 



□ n 



ZJ 



!□ irii 



[ZJ 
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In your t-.t i m,it i on . what further honefits do you tliinlc will he. nrAl'xzvd 
inm thv program thirinj] next year? 



Con.'iuerinj the activities of tiie last year, uhicii of the activities 
have i)Voved the ii)ost beneficial to 
ta) ti)c individual staff meinbcv, ai)d 
li>] tlje or^ui^n :'.ation as a uliole. 
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Stair lUwoli^i^iiiuMit in Xho I'ovthcoininr, Year 

I Iliurc' aie indny por.r.lblo i)utconu.v; of an o vera 11 i;talT Jcvc^lop iciM 

pii^iraiii, ajiil a luualuM' of i1r'?;c liavo hccn liiai-d in tlic cxwcisr \.'hik:h 
a J ^" V.5. ij I { ./ • i a i ;*» tlvik.'iiitU'ii t . (.)Vi-r VliO ii.'Ai no.m' uliai (.)ul ui i lu' 

p i\).',i'a!.i ki.) >un i.'UiUl l)^' oi' ii;ast value lo ih..* f Ire l. i ve i'lnicv i on i 

O l' L i U"' colic .1 i Ul i C :» t> t a V ii ? 



H I i 1 0 rci J r t o ac ii i e v e t li o o o u c c oi:ie i t liuiy be i . . j o ; ; s a r y to d i r c c c t a v F 

u 0 ve I )t a c t i V i t i o s t ov; ; i vd s p* a r c i c u 1 a r t*. t a : a a d o r an i z a t i on a i 
iiOi'd , 

111 l1u:j soctioii vun arc )'cqr.o.'> Vcd tu indicate tiie cirrrcnt needs 

0 i' your collep,o u;Wii;; tile catei;ories i}i'uvidcd. IMea:iC indicate any 
•--.p.ccial ^'.roLjps uf i.taiT to v.hoj.i llieso ueed^i are purCieuiai'iy veievajit 
e , [\ . t'u 1 1 - L i , \) a r t - 1 i lac , n o u - v e ac i\ i u j , t y p o o i: u o p a r tiiie at y c "c c . 

1 'Iv' cl mi c .1 ]_ c,u;_ ' ij-J c 1 a I jj; t__S k i 1 Jj^ - i n c li: d i n p, k n ov/ led jjo o f b : i i c 
and aJvancrd teclnu (m.:c:» .'aul rnibject laaLtor. 



i)in;' Prai.'tM L* and (au'i'i ciih.ija !K>^'ej Oi)i;.oii]:_ Jijc^l ij s - including; 
. I /i .• t' J n;; and p i ann i n;^; i n:. t i nc i" i (^n , e va i i.ia t i on pi'ocedure , 
t iif' r : cu i deVe i o.^i.ien l . 
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aaiiuiii^ trat ion , Icatlorsli L]) , pi'ocothiros of staff inanajTcincnt , 
financial inaiiajiemcnt , collcK^" adiui n i rat ion . 



i ^ o r on a 1 D o v e I opine 1 1 c ~ including Uiiucrstaiidinc a bioad ruacc of 
odiicationai issue:'., interpersonal skills. 



including', spec i f i JiiL i on and evaluation of ijoais, job sal:isfaetion 
or staff, inte[ii\ii: ion of coiicj;e eurrieuium. 



PMeui-.e cou:wder now those outeo'^ies tiiat you have indicated would be of 
n/jst bc.-jiefit and also the staff and or[]an I zat i ona I needs that Iiave been 
i (Jf.ii t i f J ed above, 'Ihis section is coiiceinc<] wLrli assist in|; you [)lan 
t;ho-:i' activities tiiat arc most likely to alleviate colle[ie needs and 
pioilu-c Uie desired outcomes. l-irstly, v;uiild you coji:;ider what are 
the i.Mjor j'.'icloi'-; that c<jnsLrain tiie staff development ])roi^i'ain, and 

K<n..iu^:iii iijiOii the polentiai value of a number of staff tleve lopiiien t 
'• t ra t :i , far a; your needs are coiicerned. 
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Col loj»i's havo siijiiicstcul many sysloin-w i <le fiiC 
ncss ot* the ?itafl' <lcvo I opment ])rof;ram. A ; 
l>olow. Please indicatt! the extent to whU^ 
L'-V.'.VV.L^-j..*'. tM'fect i veness of staff* deve 



'ine central approval of funds fron TArli 
for inLorf^tato travel 

Ti)o present policy of aiiocatin[> central 
and colie^je funds for staff development 

i'rovisions for staff replacement while 
attendint^ short courses, seminars, etc. 

Provisions for staff replacement wliile 
part ic Lpat inf; in longer term activities 
e.^;. industrial leave 

'iho iLTiount of support offered by TAi-ii 
Services and TAi'i: Staff Development 

Ue^julations that limit participation in 
certain activities sucli as industrial 
lea ve 

Tiic ainount of fundi n^^ availai)ie for 
iTiountin:] a co 1 K-je-hasotl pro^jram 

Distance rctpiired to travel to staff 
development activities 

The present form of initial teaclier 
pre pa ration 

'I'iie amount and type of industry and 
coiamerce in close proximity to the 
colle^jc wlii ch can provide ])ractical 
experience aiuJ consul tali on 

*liic absence of a periiianent Senior 
l-<ii:..ai: ionai Servi ces/Staf f fJevc 1 oj)meirt 
Officer in trie college structure 

An increasing; tendency towards the 
public accountability of tlie staff 
(leve lopment p rc^jjram 

'fh.e ran[;c of centrally initiated staff 
d :ve l(>pi,';ent act i vi t i es 

Anef;daii;.:e at :;;;aff de ve 1 oj)inen t 

t I V J t i \i:jt bein^; used as a Ijar.ij; 
f r p i (ji'.\>.)i 1 f^ij 

I'" 1 f ;if):.e U-acIiers to bi'eak their 
'■'lit i uii'i ly (if leaching; a pjO/;ram 



tori) that limit the effective- 
lection of these if; pres(nit:e(: 
you consider eaeli factor 
.ont in your collc[',e. 

pAtcMit olM: fleet 

(ionsider - Modei - 

a ble ate S 1 i r.ht N i 1 



□ 



□ 
□ 



□ 

[ZJ 

□ 



□ 
□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 



□ □ 



□ q:i 



] □ 



LZ □ 

LZl [Zj 

□ □ 

□ □ 



C3 nzi 



□ 
□ 



iz:i □ cj 



z □ ZIJ 

z LZ] z:j 



fzi [z:j 

ZJ LZJ 



zn 
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ik'low arc^ samplj^; of stratej;ies which may characterize tl)o stai'f (ievclopmont 
proiiram. ilcnv inuch potential value do you think each would have in a(:hievin[; 
tlu' out i.'i)i;ie'.; yt)U luiue mentioned? 

i^jtent i a 1 Va 1 ue 

Consider- Modcr- 

ahU^ ale 'liJil!^^ ^ - 

Ori;a'a i at i ona 1 de vo 1 opir.cn t s t ra 1 0[;y 

involving; aa external ccnsuitaivi: [ | [ j | | ['~ ~] 

Sitorr teni) visits to industry 
ob.-^ervin^] tiie use of modern equipmejit 

and tiie current work environinent ["^[ [""j [ | [^^"J 

Wiiole term reiea:;e to have working 

cxiHTiun.o in industry Q-] Q □ □ 

SiiorC courses In admin i t ra t i on and 

feaching metiiodoioi^y [ [ [ j |' | 

C o n fe re n c e :> f o r ] ) e c j a 1 i s t a r e a s 
or[iani::ed bv peo|)ie outside tiie 

^"^^^'^•"^ ' □ □ □ LZ] 

Visits to otlier colle[',es to examine 
teaciiinv; pr act ices , admi ni s t rat i vo 

procedures ami curricula [^TJ ^ [ [ 

\iorksiiops, dcinunsr ra t icJiis and ti-aininij 
pro^^rams ornanized by industry and 
coiriine?'cc 



Residential pro^^rams for sejiior stai'f 
focuss:n;j on mana^jcment and 
adi»ui\ 1 vat ion 

Consul taficy, utili::in[^ the resources. 
01 TAI'f;, cduca C i ouii 1 institutions and 
i hdu:; c ry 



□ □ 
□ 



□ □ 



Mectin];s of ro 1 ica[]iics with common 
' :-.pccia list ' interei'.ts , (e subject; 
a:.'.ociai:i(^ji meet jn^jsj eitiiei in tlie 

colie^io or outside tlie collL-,,e | [ [ | [ [ j j 

'Ih^: prL,'.;cncL' uf a [)eruianent siaff 

de.-elois.'ioiit officer in the colle[|;e [ ] [ [ [ ^[ 
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V;har othor typo of proaram do you feel would he c f benefit.? 
Please also indicate any a:;iustMnee you mij^'lit rc({uire from inei.ihers 
oi ("All: Mei'vieei;, indu^'.t.ry, eujniiKM'ce ete, in l!)e i i;ip I ei;iont at i on 
oi your eolle;;e staff deve 1 opinon t iM'.)jir.iiii, 



A Do you wisii to inake any i'urtiier eoiaueircs on the operations of the 
staff devolopinent [)ro^ii'ain? 



t » r von I' i v aiice . 
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ri • 1 1 for- f^Juc. af i ooa 1 Pcsear^h 
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ll'W A IMMOIUTY DOIS YOllR COI.I.IiGf: PI.ACfi UPON 

iiir. I'os'wiu.i; niiNr.i'iTS or 'iiir. v.tmv iinvr.i.oifir.NT iMJOcitAn? 



II!:; (.'•• IU'l- 



.'•••iK-iu . t;).i;- ;ir.> t!,Tiv.'il i'ioiA a stni'r dcvo loinii.-r.t pri!;:r,;;,i i!,;;, u-Uac 

-1. I ly i-o rlu- c i i v.-.i:.':-.:; oi I lio iiid i vi t!i:;i 1 :U .-rT ru-;,,!;, . . 
job. cho:-. i-h,. ovorail c iTcc t i voao:;:. oi' tlio ovy.aai -a,; ic.:: ;,. .oac;;.;!!': 

it.; j;.>ah;. Al n-rnaei vo !y , tiij benefit :? nny be r.oiv ulreeUy rc:.-.;eJ. i c tbe 
oiv.aaiiuacior it.-,eir, vau-Laor it he the; eollcce or tlu: Hoyarnr.-a': of IriLhc:- 
i;a!.:>:aciuii; It^p^ovcA job \)orxo\-i?.Mcc on tbe parL of liic : i...! i vi aur. ! s.aif 
r.;.->:;;i)ei- i.uui-.l tiion be exiK-cted to follow. 

nehKv .iro 'direo list;;, of po-,:^iblo boiUM-iLs lierivabie froM .Mafi' 
.!eiVio;„..-ac pro.'raM, 'Ihe firs.: list of beneia:; are iiu,.-.. d,ar. are .hic.tly 
.viateJ to ilie individual staff iw..ihor; the scvoml are tho.-.e related to the 
overall fun a ion in.] of tiio colle-c; uiul finally die third list are possible 
oeaefits that concern the whole TAi'T: ayr.tem. [iiGiLJUXllLJLJlliili-.ij; ^L^o_j-on 

To lu<lp ansv/er tiiis question you are asked to place complete tiie followiii- 
e.vereise, uhieb is desi;;nod to indicate tliose benefits ivhlch you believe are 
of h.cber priority at the present ti,n.. and tliose you believe are of lower 
priority. Yor are also i.-iven th> opportunity to include benefits that you 
lee] a.ve of ir.jvrrL ance anil i/li icir^iVve not be.^'^ included. 

'■'■■'^ ' •■ .-fdlo?!j-.;:_OiJclie_;:jviff^ individual ste. ff 

r;ef:'i'!.!.i.;.L y'''ii"_col le ie ' ~" 

'•'••'^ ^'>»-ou;;b the list of possible benefits to individual staff members 
Uiat i.;ay resa.l i: frw,;; a :;taff de ve 1 oj^inoiit proi^rarn. 

(I'J Consider tre .,ue.-.tion: ' 'o^JiUlh^n J>_rio^^^^ of 
curicerned? 

-V:-':'..;.' Older eacii of the benefits from 1 to l> . To do tiii.s plaeo 

i n,e eoliriie, .ari.ed PRIOUITY ajjainst that benefit which you consider 
Ht(.ili;si ',r..>rity. Place a J in the PRIOUITV column a;;ainst 
'i"'^' l.-n.-r,i wbicr you cor.sider to be ue;.:t in priority. Continue tln'ouyh 

li .' '-nrn you have placed an .'i acains.t that benefit which is of 
' - ' " ' i \ ' ri nr I * V . 

'•' 'mv" a.ld-d aay iM.aeri's that you value l,ij;hly which were not ori,;]- 
'''' I'' I' d. ih'M you a.-, to include these in the rankinj; pn,..-edure. 

3X0 
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.,: Ihis stfp iiivrlvc-, 1 i iij; ti-.c pri ori t !<■■; iiu!ic:at(>I in Sf:(..p ) 
!■! to 1)0 lioiu! in ih- followlniT way; 

C.Mi-.id.T that bono fit you havo ;;aid is of jcast_ piiority. /•..;;, in: 

iili*; i)i.*|l:,M*i r von i» » M i i:.: i. , J. ■• » » ... 

o/ i|.^\:ci. |o_ij;£_ prioi'ity. IIl;',/ i:;:niy cii.i..-:: i i tin: 

i'oac>:ii Liinii vliat uiii^-h you !;;;v.- ;;niJ 1:; of Ii ;v.;L p.-.'u- 'Vv. 
tiiat b:-n::fii a iiUi.^aa.- which ivflcclii ihm ivuio. .nu in^-calc xh: 
in ^iio coli;:na i.KirkcJ h'oi cIilI:;!;. 

i:on:;uior fhon the boiiofic ihiich h; of no:ct i,i.y:c-si priority. i.V.. 
i:i.iny tii/.o.; i,;oro iiaportauc i:; tiiis beuofir than the or,- atcj 
P^vci^djuf. it? A:;:ujjn it a nuini.or that foficcrts tiii:, ra7.7nrihJ 
b'liHiiin.'U; coJuna, a.ul aijain^-t v.iic rolovant i>cnorit. 
(ill) Cont. nil. ca ;he • . :U , in a::ccaJin;; or.I.r f.r i r.povL .iu:c , ,.:,:;i,.,. 
a new iad^:.-.w: for each bono fit rdacivo to liiat benefit i i,..,.a; a., 
preccdi;!:', ic in importaiicu . 



f- i :; i i i : 



f^^yX^iJ,.of,.tilo_ staff^do^^^ pro;;ra),i for the cc;i Jc'v r^, 
,Oj_;: la/i 1 .1 cion " ■ — 



a r.riiiiK?! ivihii hii* iv) viiaL u'lih llr.c i. 



/H : 



.1 r.uiaiior :;ii,!iiar co iiia,- Li:;i; J. 

indicate ; ho.:, lava i,e,:cfi t:; of :;taff dove iup;.:cac 

i'i-ioi-ity a I tiie proaoiif tir.c a:: f.: 
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I llnv/ \\[\\h a priority do you place on cacli of thr\:v pofir; i h hereof i ts of tlio 
staff drvelopnuMit i)rt^j;:.in as far fis your collojw; .staff .aro Ln^ncerruuJ? 



Po;;il)lo hoaL^fit:; for riie iiulivitlaal 
s ta f f r.KT.ilu'^r 



Aa iujroa/.Ovi Oi>afiJenv:o ia tL\iiI:r; wit!) 
both suuJ^^a:.; aaJ L^a^a^rs. 

A ro^cv;ai Liui) by coi Ica:i<.;os la oilier 
JollO;;J:; oi a Staff MCiuJcv':; coiiLvi-auc. Uii 
'CO iOvaiaica] aad iuriiier education. 

i\a iinder:Uaadin;j of tlio currcac naaire of 
OKijMoyjnoac lu imlwMvy aiul coh^^Acvcc. 

Ail I i-.pi :;^^c;.:oa V ia iadi vidua 1 iKu forwiajico 
ia tiioiio aroui.; wiiicii arc pai'c cjf nori.^ai 
uor.\, c.[i. toajjiin';, vypia,;. 

BoCtcr utilisation of lei surc-L ii. 
activities; ar. a result: of a richer d(.*veJop- 
M.w i)f skills aaJ kuowied^ic not d.n'ctly 
related to current \;ork. 

'I'he provisioii of .i f i rin fouadai ioa of 
relevaat kaowIed;jc coaceriiia;; career of-nor- 
tuaities, oi\ v.incii lo ijas.e future docisiur.s. 

Preparation for the re-,))oa:; ih 1 1 i t ies of 
lutui'e i)o:;itioii:; in tiie orj;an i ::a t i on a 
r.tai r r.ieniber riii^ilit as.sume on promotion. 

i«icrea:r*J adajrual) I 1 L ty of tlu: staff i:Veini)er 
to i\n or;;aa j ::at i Oil found in a s{)ciely uiider- 
.;j>j d I eciuiolo;:! ca 1 ciianiie. 



Sleu 1 
' ri u i"i i,y 



:,v('a 

• - I 
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I! tunh a priortiy do vow pl:u'e on cacli of tJii'iu* po:;'*. i b !(> lu'iir 

st:il't iK'voli»pi;!.M)t pvu^ir;jii as far as your coHcHt* j coiucnu IV 



I'i 1 ; ot* r ^.t 



ori»aai z \( ion 



1 0 



A ror.tcrijjii of lu'oi'es:;] oaa 1 contact hetwcen 
teachini: ami non-toachi n^j r.tru'f. 

Tm tlc^volopiV^^nt of a co-oporative approach, 
invwlvini: all lovels of the r.taff, in reacii 
ini] tiio '.loals ox the collC[;c. 

A stroiic^^T cOhi;nitinonr by aJi r,taff, bach 
Ccaciniii; and lion -tcaclii n;; , to Vju.' cdiica- 
tioiial 1^0,1 Is oi t'lic colk'|;c. 

velo])r:cnt of a uoik cjivi runir.en t \;iii.M o 
:iwafr aro satisfied witii tiioi r job. 

A w.oro accurate predict ion uf possilile 
\ii:. :ivo needs of tlie cc>ini?un i ly wiiicii i}k' 
Co I I e;;e servt"s , 

An jncrea^;od inide r:;t and] n;; by all '-Carf 
of tne total woi-k in the e.olk'-e. 

A wider i nt rodnc t j on of modern Vea.'Iiiir'. 
techniques aeros.-; liie eo]le;;e, 

Tije deveiopnent or new coIic;je eiu'ricula 
in resiJonse to modern hnsirie:;:; arJ iiiJa.;- 
trial ])raet i cer. . 

ll»fc c:'k;Ct i.ve lU i 1 i ;'.a r. i (ui u'r li\)L\ii'y aihJ 

sdio vjsuai re;;uuree.-. jn liie (.:i)ile;;e i)/ 
I'ti h !;t af r and 'M 'ldi.'Hi r, . 

All J i c a , o d t.' r'l e i k: iicy o f ( ? o i. ii 
-t-e i^.'l a ri a I and rii'l'iee service... 

More e fft'e n VL' u ;e of vocalirynal and 
p' l '^nti.il cohM ;fd ] J n;; serViCes of fcj^ ::d 



Step 1 
i'ri orlty 



lVei|;iitin[: 



EKLC 
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^^''^^ priority lUi ytui place on (Nirli of tlu^iu' po.", i h 1 1- bcnci'it:; oi* 

tlu- Mai'f iL'V'rh)j)iiu'nt projp-Jiin as far as thv TAl'i: !iy:itein is c-(iiircnic(l? 



l\).;-.ihU' b.M.v'fir.'. to llu* TAI*i: s,ystcn 



1 Clearer pcvcpcioii by '['AW. auLiuu-i l i u:; 
or tho cojicerns ami views iihou'c policy 
hclvl by staff inoiubors. 

2 Pro\/isioii of a ru^scarcii basis, far tlio 
(Jovcloi)inont of pol-cy by TAl-i: audiuri ti es 
(c.[;. throu-;ii rci-.oriis of iivlcrstaco and 
ov'or:'.c.is trip-; j . 

3 ro:;tcM-init tlie c::cl)a)i|;j of in forr.ia c i oji 
about courses bc^'iv/OvMi TM-li coJJe^ius 
'iiirouahout Australia aiul Lliorob>- 
facili taring the balanced dovoioivi;:.^jit 
of Ll;e TAi'x; systdn. 

-J iiriproveJ consu i t ar j ve coiK rii)uc i on of 
'iWi'P. s.taff 'Co outside oi-^ian i iiac j oiis , 
e.i',. business and |:overniiicnt iiodios. 

/) Rais.iji;] liie crediin iii^. ;j i a 

ct)iTipoi;eat uf post r.ccondary eciacatiOii. 

o iivipruvin-; tiio c(ml i'i biu i on of 'i'AVil 
antiiorities Vo coujs.e; (,»f icaciier 
j)rcpa rat j on. 



Step 1 
'I'iori tv 



Wo! jjirc i ui'^ 
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aimm;nihx r» 



I'aL'tors vh:ii: Ai'roct ALtciiJancu at Slal'r Pcvel opnicnt Act ivitic:^ . 
An Uvaluation of Staff iJcvclopmcnt Keods. 

Jr)c:ludi*J in rhir. vApj,jndix are: 

(ij initial lettcM' to part-time teacher; 

tii) firi^c rollow-up letter; 

(iii) second and final follow-up letter. 



Wwc A: 
Pare B: 
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ThD Auntnnlinn CoLincil for' Educntionrnl Ranoarch Lirnitocl 



I I i I . Miv 1- 

J . i l.t'M:. ik , { )..,t I M,l ,1 » 'Mi \ h 1.0 .1- 
► " ;>»»i .1.'.... I 1 • li oij. I ,1 t ^^t kl I . l[ J 

r U'M , ti '1 1 

. • ^' 1. lit,, iiii tiii. n .u'l.nr.j J, » ,\i^a 



The Aui;tr:iiian Council for 1 .'ucat iuna i iicscjrcii, with ilic co-operiit ion of 
tiie Culicijo at which you w;*i be a part-tiino lecturer duvini; 1971), is 
.stuayiii^, (Jii'lVM'ciU metiiods for tlie evaluation of tlic Staff Ucvclopmcnt 
iTji^raiii or[]anizcLl by the Tccimical School s U iv i r.ion , Since tuaff developnicnt 
(or in-servicej activities ar^* (JesijineJ to assist botli full-time and part- 
t itiU' coilei»e staff, we are seekini; yniir help in oiu' jitudy. 

It IS particularly important for us to obtain siiinc er.tirnation of tlic 
relevance of the staff deve 1 (>i)iiient i)i'oiiraui to the requirements of jiart-tiine 
lecturers, and ciie d i f f i eu 1 1 i ei; experienced by part -time lecturers in 
atlendmii staff developmenr :um: i v j t ies . Of course information sujipl ied by 
you will be treated as strictly eonf itleiit i a I , and only overall results will 
be made available to tlio-.e of your Colieije and Department in cliariie of staff 
devc I ojiment , 

Cvinld you please complete the attached report, i)lace it in the enclosed 
ep.^/elope. anj returji it to me by 

Thank you for your as :i i :itaiK-e , 



Your* sincerely, 

A.i r tan \ oi'd li.'Uii 

Sin M if I'f.f.'.i rch Officer 
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. , A Pf. ) f lnx J MCI Hfivvthfjrn 

. '•«r\\ V'K 1 (II in Ai nn riJfin ' ) n ''i ? 

I '( I ) f fiinptxiiin (( i: I] I J n I ir • / 1 

^ ' V / ( ^rihltHi /vr;r.i M(iU ji ji ir nn 

li 



I ( u ) A-M j; uirniicin LJoi ir inil 1 ui » l.:-(jtjcrit;i( ji i;. il I {nGnnrch L irnitncf 



'.' V Yv Vic .1 I )i III At intfithit : li; ^ > 

' J) rj»!r.(ihuf u» (( ) n iMf I ir 'v 1 

* \. / ( Inlt'fr. Ml (K ij.j Mull Ki\jf f to 



Our r^i a;s 



l^vS?; .LrP °.Lro . e -[/-earch .t.dy of the Staff 

Division, l/ith'tha let e^l ^'i , ■'"^'^ '"'^ ^'"^ Technical Schools 
and a stamped addressed ^.^iioloprfov you tTrcir"" 

qCcSron^^at^ol 0^ those to who. we sent 

nearly cornp.et; set of rciaie" ^'^ ^'^"^^ have a 

I'o..;r.xble. f yot. Sir u \d ' ' h " ^l"^^-^^i""naire as soon as 

another? mi .pi.icod it could you let me know so that I may ■jcnd 




Adrinn Tordiian 

Senior Research Officer 
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Tho Austr -nlinn Council for^ L^ducai:.ian( il (-loi innncli Limited 



*v V » V. aJ.ul vit n.\ fit . f • i'. <ut >o' t 

I . >».A;itjtM M f - rUi , I » I t,\.\. ^if. » ^ *\k t | . 
t » .» I Uimuoy' III t -.1 f ( 4» I- 

I w» a » ; Tl u » 



r»n MrjH IMC) hUiwl.hfvn 
. V»( I rum Aiiru r (ihii : 1 1; 'i ? 

) r niiJt.hfMui (( 1 .}] r ni J u « / 1 

lit fii 1 ill If M jr' m 



uur IV f ADl" ,IMU 1 . -I 



Rocontly I wrolc to you about our rc;;oarch ;;tudy of t\w Staff Dcvcioumtiii; 
I'l-Oi^rain operated by tiio Technical Schools Division. In tliat letter I 
explained that these programs were desij'.ned to assist both full-time and 
part-time staft in their teacliinj;. In particular I mentioned tliat v;e v.cre 
trymji t.o assess the relevance of staff development (in-service) activities 
CO par£-tin;c teadiinj; stiff. 

Although we h.ive received a lari;c nui;,her of replies to the survey, it is 
ir;,portant tor all staff who liave been surveyed to reply. This will enable 
a i;;orc useful policy lor staff development pro(;vams to be i i„j) lamented , and 
one tliat rerlects the views oi' all teacliinj; staff. 

As wc have still not received a reply from you we tiioucht you may liave 
misplaced the original questionnaire. We have therefore enclosed a 
replacement witii tliis letter. Could you complete tiie questionnaire and 
post It to us as soon as possible? 

If you do not feel that staff development activities arc relevant to 
your particular teaching job. tlicn could you return tlie questionnaire to us 
wjt.i a note to that effect; also if you do not wisii to complete the 
questionnaire could you return it u.ianswcred. 1-iiially, if you are not now 
a part-time teacher at , could you still return a 

sMort note stating this. In this way our records will be complete. I 
would like to assure you that information given on the enclosed questionnaire 
is strictly coniidentiai to myself, and that the questionnaire is numbered 
only lor mailing jHirposes. 

Once t,f;;,,„ I ;,tre:;s that it is important to tho success of the study to have 
a nearly complete !,ct of replies. 

'Iliaiik you for your assistance. 

( wiir , :. i nee r ely , 
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rvalu;iiti»n iN'Morl t\n' Va\\ liiiK' l.rci ni r r-; 

1 • . . I I .f I f . I ' . |, II t J '•hnly 1)1 '.t ij f iJi'Vi' Ilii'.'iMlt (il Mijl' ii.i ; 111 ( iM.hliU. 1 1 Jliil I ur thi.T 1 itm: lUoii, All th.- 
1,1.; - 'U.'.) ."iJiiii.l .-:U I.' Ui.'il il'l lii lAl. . Ml' I '.I.' l.iiit! iMi tj til ahSvaT c v-"'''^^^^"' ii-l^i't li i:. tv.u 
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LA] [:□ 
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Ai!i> NiAihA lA Ifll; Ai!iiA IJl' 'l^: 








:!,.. y^.'.T !i';.:-J 1 ;l) i f.. .if..' j (i| Aj )(.':. Ii'l 


• M :,. '.A ( ; f j i 0 J . 






'.J. ..::A : ^Aif,,? a.jM .;f^J (;r(;vi; 


r L"..LV!l C.;i, 


will I; J f'jlfv.int 




^•A''' A^" ii'.Ai M'. ,.rvj .l-llifi-- 


, !■ :f;iar i..;iA. 1 




M ' ■ 


t „ .'.|!,.- y. i; )r..i,. t--? -JAM'., ;iri:J 


!iti-> li'AHj iv\ 


l'J<MSi) turn (iver 



hi iniJi'tllii ;iri) lii;; jrf v ,,1 

liii i:ltc;;lii'i! ill yo;ii J',!i v 1 1.| li'-'^^f- ; 



(low jre twlvQ ±[m\j Ihjt 



i';.';,rL,r,c:; i'pirii'i.j 



i; belling. 



s:i±rit ability, :;:ci!^ir..] cbj:ciiw:, c^cojiTj :;p:;?r'iT;3 i::;;,::,-] ^.j;!-.: 



!??rcpri3t3 ;rc::i:rc] f:r 



Skills 13 Curis'jla bv;!:::::.^ - thj p7:j:ratic.i ci ::a ::'jr-23, hr,:'j!'Jjj 

;r:::;'r23 ::J t:;3 1':::.]!.':] ntiTa ci t^.o c,iv:;:::::,i. 
SiiiUs in C:nt!r:)ir:i _Pr;f;!;!;i':n3l i;r;lo;:;!it ■ (ii:;::nni Cii stiff ^c.'sl:,::;'! 

Xrahj-; 5;d SitUh in n Ki:!; y:ri;tv of Br;]; - r.:l dir::!!;/ rehtij b c^j's 
:rs3 cf c;:2i3!i;3t::3. 

Int;r;er;r,3l - in iijlirg fc!!:w staff, Jt'Jicr.ts ;:j t^,3 c:::i'r!it/ 
i:. i:.(r;:3ti:n, t±<] c::3itiv3 to pr:l)!::5 i':;;n cri:2 ird 
r::;::^ to t!;.*3 ?c3iti'.il> 

gjcalcj:; cf 'HgvM ro' - c':ch 23 !;];lc pJitj first zii 

i'^'jlii^i of irj 'i:-]'- cili^itic^s cf te::^:r:, rjir/c::::^ of rc::ri;. 

tsiiil;^:; :f t::3 PMV ^::h') cf '-7 • » i-ni:r:t:::Jir|i t'l rol3t!:3 it-'^A^ crs's 
i':3 :f ;;:5i3l::3'.i:3 :;J tlij Gv:?3ll '''' -rrr,;i «t^ii tot^ tb co;K:3 
Jri t:.2 :y:;:3, 

erJc 



LJ 



in n 



□ 



I I 



'ij □ n 



□ n n 



,-1 



f^^«W| 

Iji m nJ '"W^ 



..''it ■•/It^ 



Q □ 

□ □ 

□ n 
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I hi' \ i' hr vr I • nHiU'H I r I I Jill 

M 'II I i M' .\k\u\ i n ) \ I 1 M ! (M' ' lU'j M I I'l 



'hi • iTiol -.luvry i\>4M I'', i II i ^Miih'il lo ii:. ynii in .'iiiii I \ ;: » ii); Vonr iu'«il'. /u 
\Uv^ oi' KhUi,ij;..'uK''U .iiul iulhii II i :; i rat u.u a:', wi,- 1 I as lh(ta- a»ra:. cm' laiMcjM- 

wii ii t iio i.' i\\>i\\ iiMcluM'.; and lU'a.l.. o'l li<.'|>ari ik( nl » \. i I 1 pini'Ml" a 
n^iMul l)a.;j'i dm \;i\ii;h (d plan a coJici^? :;tat'r iIuvl' lu[ miicmI jm^ j}; i iii.i . 'llu*. 
•aii'wy a'.k;; Tour fliin^;;;. 

' I. >'*^'^ inuiLMU- \aiai aru liic areas m iiiaiiaj;^"- 

i».,'Mi: and iKiiiK a i s i. I'a i' i Dii uial: a Miip'o ani \'ur vuii io ' ci'i c'^m" i 
in yoiii' 

'i^.r\^^'L^jj>l' >'^^^' ar.ki'd t:o indicalc whici\ ui" liK.vic iiiiportan L 

arv'as ur iianai'.uiiUMit and admi n i s liaL' i on you iVd V(-M|iii.rc i'liilhor 

do ! OpiiKMl t . 

'fi'LU'.^U.y.' >''^^^ pros;'j)tL;d wiili a nuinber ui areas tliar rclale 

'iu tiie vimcl 1 on i ui^ a l'dIIl^'.c, /\|;aiii, you are ay.kftl tu 
coiuineuc upt)n the iiiij)uila»icc ol" eacli lo the orroctlve running; of 
t:ho ec>llc|;c, aiid to i;uit|.;eii t those liiat i.iay recjuiro further 
rlc ve i f)p!:fen t in your i'nllL'j;e. 

Ij'lji^nv, )uii are ar.Ucd ^'hat !;taf f devei DiJiiioiiL riv:t i vi t i cs > either 
ioi-i„a] or 1l";s, i'i^riiial, yuu have auiLMhJrd over tile l:ist 
twelve inoaths aud to coiiiiiicnt upoii wiiat 'henufits may liave been 
derived froin attoadance at those aetivitie.s. 

'liiaiu: vuu f or )'onr ;i.s^', i tanee . 
Air! I d rdnain 

■* ■ i . ' ' i i a, ((.iiip.il i'ui' l.diiLsa L i ona 1 IU»!H\U'eh 
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^ tolg-i^f th!i IMU!hl;ii,lf,itki lloti;i;i:i 

h (jliilcicpli), c:;rrcril (j^jli si:,! f^;:;ro 

3 SIfilh r/zM'ii ullli [c'i;c:illcnil lc;i:.!3r'Ji!ii - 

tolcJ^o of tcJcMq/lcirnir,] [ir;;ciic]3 rs!:';:,'! b L'(i2ril:r,Ji:i;) ll; 
tplicaticas of Cjrrcit ci'i'dlioail rarer:!! (b gvofjII i'jilll;/ 
ca3ticr.jl !!ir,0',']ticn in tbs &f cirurj!). 

4 !:rr.t;^ilt:!(] cf Prcc;:''jf CG in Staff l!3p"r,::^it - 

staff 3:::3:i;al d i:b cjlcctii.i prcScG, t!",; ;:r:p]rjtl:;i ;b 
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33 ci'jol r:::r:-, 0.13^^,3113:5 ot'j'Jr.t c:r3!::?,is, t'j !3it!35 ?:'\ 
:±'M^ cf to:^3r3, \>. r'j.iiilcg sf 5t3ff r:;ti^,]3. f 
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nil 


CJ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


U 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


CZI 


□ 


a 


□ 


□ 



AIMMNDIX 7 



r,irt A: 'llio Important Staff l;evc] opinciU fJccd:; ui' .Staff Djvo loj^Hi^nt 
Oti'icorii. 

Part li: The Iiiij)ortaiit St'>ff Dc vc lopinciit Uccdw of iuil-tiriic 'icachinj; 
Staff. 

I'art C: The Important Staff Hovoi upiiicnt Kcod:; of Part-tiiiiL* Tcacliinj; 
Staff, 

Tart U: Ihc Iinj)ortaiit ((Jr^iani ::at ion ) Dovo lopiiica t Nc^cds of l)e])artmcnts . 
fan i:: TiiL» Important ( Orp.jn i ::a t i on ) Dcvo loi)iuont Needs of the Colleno. 




3^0 



:s!7 



m m III mi m mn ycus iiol[ « mwn mm CFfr/i! 



to icpirhrit ::i t'e fol!cair.y for yj-j 
to b» effccti:? ii ';c;;r j:!:! 



ielow are tk-slve st3te:»ats Uiat ccncsro ti'.e roh of Ei^cali:a Servicss Officer 



01 :3j:r 
inferior,:: 



of litth 
or r;C 



I Sliilh of Persoctl imWi^ - huMfi of coisra ;ggrc;:^.:5 to cs^asgllira staff. D D D 



I SHlls cf li'ocaticral Ccu^eHinq - kcovledje of ccjrsss etc. related to circtf dovflcjrer,! 
of staff, knoyleije cf different carcjr opportunities uoth ir.siia 3r,iJ cjtside H/[ for 
staff. 

} iKn\i::i cf tt.e IiF[ H:!ainistrativ3 tict^.'or'^ - its struotcrss, aliinistralivj proceii-xcs 
'.lid kjj ;fir»el. 

i Skills in :.lr!ii:!q ard staff dsvslcpisot ;cti'jiti;s - in a «:i!e variety of 
fielis aai Dtilizisg acalt iMming tec'isi^'jes apprcjriata to teachers. 

5 Prcter'jfss cf evaluatiw in eAcatici - bvleigs of differc.it fcrw of ei'3lwtic:i 
appli:;;tl5 to catii tjacfier effectiveness ard organizaticral effectiveness, desi;*. of 
S'^filiietive instrsents, iiiplceataticn of evaluation strategies, essess-^r. cf stiff 
ar^: e'^aniitiotal needs. 

3 'jre'st::!'i^l of idninistfative anj I'enacerial Ihecr'/ i:i Prr.ti':; - pji'er str'jcti'res 
»itr,i: crjeniialicriS, cc=;;,iic3ticn netwriis, types of cecisioa C3ki:i5, cet'eds cf 
pi setting. , 

? l^f;r.'!e::e cf fd'-icatiy^al lec'.olc'jy - cse of codern a'jjiwiseal c^jip'iirt, e'c, 

5 .:d;rste'di!:g cf '':im leic'iii^g Practices - applicatic: cf cpprcpriate tcic^iirj 
practices to pirtic^lar fields anj street of study. 

i ^iiiry. ii[^!;citir - ircLdisj dei/elcpK^t cf new prctcC'jrcs for stjff 

de';2::pr.c.'t ne^ crje.-iizjtic^al strcctcres, assistirj rcicerch activities in ct'er 
■ fields. 

II U M M ill I W I I |l ii A l I jl Mil lll^l ^ 



□ □ □ 



!o I ''.at c;!tc:t do rj re;ji:e 
f:rt^;:r ccsict;:,:?!! cecd of the 
:r:35 listed? 

helpfyl Mt 
t^t r,3t needed 
li all 



cccer.tiei r.eees 



□ □ □ 

LmI CD lZI 



□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




; 1 


□ 


□ 


□ 




LJ 


' 1 


□ 


□ 


□ 








□ 


□ 


□ 








□ 


□ 


n 






1 

1— ^ j-y 


□ 


□ 


□ 








□ 


□ 


u 

i 1 


















U 
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\RT B 



iwi m Wi mm\ \mi or in[ miAn mm mm \b mia m] mmi mim wmmv. 



ilflw are tvel'.e statKcr-ts fl( possible nceJ fcr tcrih:- 3 



stvijst ability, :?:cii)j:3 cijcctivas, c.i:33ir,3 cpJFcjria:: tr.c^ii;^ lait;.^:. 



spprcpriats 35$53E:st prcisdjrss fcr sti.-ic.'it :c'ii:v:;:::,t, 

SUlh ia Ctffii'jla 03'.-3l:;:;!it - tha prcjiraticii ci i;:^* ccircs;, l.icjlc,^;;: of 
Krriwlia t.'::;::y. 

toyl;::; if ^itm In Injustry ter:; - tsiM a^^r: of 

Skills b Cc:ti::;::!q Pfifiss i;:^! !!3V5!r.:;r.t - :t:.ff (;;v2l:;:::.t 

Ke;5 in rjlatiw ts w's t:::f!i.';3 prr.:!i:o3. 

ti'ihti ;r,j SklUs ia a I'i:!} tm\) of .^r saj - wt (firciilj rei;itd t3 tj'g 
m cf :?c:i3li23tb. ^ 

Skill; ir. telling Ste^s .-ii) ;rc:3 13 ±i'] -r:i;::;, jcs pbcr^.it 

Ifitif-rscral Stilh - in iiali.-] tit^ fslhy itiff, 2:j tf:: :::::^:ty 
::. ;.';;:ir.5 itetici, t?!'.^ cr.sitiva to pr:bl::3 t::t tl::] cri;3 
rc:;::;dif.3 to tb F:3iU','5l^ 

k::)(ie;;5 cf t^: l:.;ol ciUjaticrs Gf t::!;^ir:, r:j:'.:r.::3 cf f;:':r^;. 

<:>1;^:! cf t^i PM!;;::^^ cf I^fj - y^i3r:t::!lir,] t^j fel:^i;n fjtv-^ c:;'s 
I'll cf :?;:i3ii:ji;:fl ;r,j t^j cvjroll f'fC prcyjo, idlMi toi^i coilrp 

r*:.*!;;;; ;f tHr;rt;fy f^^i^ictntivi Pf;':;c:!r3; - ir,tr::::!ioi to f,t)ff ri 



•C>-'3lr.i'3;3:j':, 



llo'j i^portsat do ]0!j thick the foHoaing skills 
or,J abilities arc far if:3 Ml-Wzi teachars of 
pr college 3'J its cffcctivs f:;r;tic:ii:5? 

of ra'ar of f:a:jaiat3 cf li'tls cr 
irpartaaas :"t!rt::a3 i-partana; 



□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 



□ 

□ □ 



hi :.iyj fuU-ti:3 tcaahars do 
yau tliir.k rc^jire f^-rt^.jr ^ssicta^cs 
in aaali ci ahj folbjiaj) aress? 

:jat 3 fc'i no 

♦.t'l^n^T ;n**L*.. 

.ww..»^J3 W,^y,..)^ L[;v^*('C15 



□ 
□ 

□ 



□ □ □ 



n 



□ 

□ 
n 



□ 



□ □ 



□ 
□ □ 



3j8 



PARTC 



m\ m m mmi\ \mi or th[ mm mm mm mm m mmi mm mwm 



Beb are tvslvs st3^ss2^t$ of pcssiWc cccd for tDoc'crs 



How icpcrtJfit (Jo t!^^ follcjin^ 
;:A abilities sre for tha pcrt-tice te:t:cr3 of 
yoiif collcgs 3ud its eifccii':3 fL'^ticnii^j? 

of trp of ccddfoto of litth cr no 

;«^-,p>J-lp*(5 Uf^^-Vpn^p 



1 iK Svlij:; of I f M Sd)i;!t 'btter - rok^-ant to t'3 srea of r;:ciD!i23tica in 
cJ5 is ts2C^ir.3' 

5i5i::jiit aDiUtji jpecifyi'r,] objectives, c'3i);ir.5 cfjrcjriats tJicliirg c:t!::i3. 

3 l'!! !!tr5fe:ijif.^jjSi;g;at i:A b^Mm Prcccil'.T cs - nlcitir.j :r,!l designifig 
jpiyjprijto sscjsiisai prcicdcrcs fcr sti'^Jirl c:lii2';::::r,t. 

i ai llsia CaTisjjl'ja Osakpi^nt - thii prcpantisa of m c:ij::s, hr.:v!ci32 cf 

5 !iM)il!gs; if ^',;j?r!i Divskirints in If,j'jstfy .;::!] i "rsirc!! - :m of cp-ii'ialo 

i !!illl5i.'iC::itl^iaS °f8fe;!iic"3l l!mh:'%i ■ disyssiiij cin stjff to!;-::/; 
1^553 L", rite to o's tjichirg pr::ti:!3. 

7 K ^s^liji? s^LljMll' 3 Vld3 Varigt'/ cf .^ress • Mt diroitly related to 0:2' s 
jrej of :?Jii3li23ti:n. 



2:^ p!r:c'3l prcbl'^. 



9 I.'.ter:iri5!!3ljAlh - in d;3lir,[j with fsll'.i/ staff, 5t':;c:t5 j:d 
;f' ;';:r;:,5 isf:f:i3ti:n, t3ir;g ii.isitivs to pr:bl::s t'!'/ sricj 
ficjsf^'.ij tj tb p:3iti'.'jl'j. 

f.::#;:^;o[^ S ffl!r.:' - ;'"h ^3 :±\'i first jid !:r::::.r:3, 
cf t^3 cil;;3tic,".j of te::':r5, :2i:.l",:::3 c! r:::r.'s, 

'' ^'fw - i.:i:f :tr,iiq f-j rcloticn t:*'..:::. cr:' 3 :t:i 

{fj :|3t:.i. 

'I 'J n^'v-iry fi:,;ri3tf3ti'.T Pr'-^jr?^ - i',tr:i::tic3 to !.;]''f "i 

. , « llll^..||^|^<^^W»« r' ll. I. ,11 1 .1 . .I . .11 — m . . 

ERIC 



u 



□ 



□ □ 

□ □ 



□ □ 

□ □ 



-J I 



□ 



□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 



□ □ □ 



□ 
□ 
□ 



yc;j thir.k re:j'jire fiTtlier assisterice 
in cacli of it^. follc^ifig srcss? 

i:::^:r5 tc::':r5 tec.^^rs 



□ 
□ 

□ 



n n 

I'l l ' 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 



PARTD 



\m m m wmm] mi in m mm df m mwim in mi tm^i m] mmi mvn mm: 



iihu in s?vea st2t;:2nts that ccr.ccrn the rcnnir.g of 3 dcpirl:;:.'! 



1 C!e2f tvrwicaticn z!i\m all iniiivitiyals in tho c'cpa-tr^at sifi thst 3II :rc 
jisre of (Jcpcrfcjntol t:m:i relati.T] to ci;rric;il!, allicaticn of 

I -pecificstion of clearly statoi ttoGticwl objectives fcr r-ch of t!:2 



How irportaat do vou consider c3ch of 
tl^,e lollc/irg ere ifi the cffGctive 
ri!afii',5 of a (!cp3rbnt2 

of a]cr of nt:;± of littk cr 



□ □. □ 



□ □ □ 



tfiiri rc:;iiire fcrth:r 3:5:513:02 
i.T e::h of the foUwi:] jre35? 

'■est 3 fc'i 

'':;:r;:;"t3 6?:rtr-,-!5 c:-?3rt:er,ts 



□ □ 



■ ! 



U U 



stratejics, caricab ccstcnt ;r.(! ciiicjlicnal 523I31 



□ □ am □ 



♦ "se cf tsj fcjcrces of sU Kicrs of tha (l5;:rt::r,t h tha dr;2h;rr,t cf 
Kv !i;x2tica3l ;r::tic5s. 

) ?2rti:i:2tic: :f sjp^rtetjl staff in d^cisicns rejti.'ij b c^ricala, 
3:l:c2ti:a if resc^rc's, etc. 



I ^- 1 !— ! 



□ \ □ 



• C:r.ii.xn5 •val'.'atica cf (!:p:rt::]t3l fro;r!!!3 twris rs^chiq its jcals -i 



□ □ □ 



7 i:;cific3t::r of liiss cf rcs;:::,5ibilit) uithii t!:; i:? -rtr;-,' 50 thjt c::h 
jtaff sciir i; cl!3/ly wrs of his roll. 



□ □ 



□ □ □ : □ 



ERIC 



3M 
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m\ K fill mnm m\ m im mm of collegi ipii B[(iyifi[ rysiie m^m 



3elft jrs nine st3te:ents that ccnccrn the rbnoing nf a colle;? 



1 Clesr cjsunication betwci coUcgs dDpsrtcents in otters cf ccrriwlin policy, 
resource allocation, iit, 

I Ser,:itivit]( tc tre ccr^errs of ths staff, stuJjnts 3r,d craait) in t!:a 
establis.'asat of eollo;e goals. 

3 lltiliiatian of tl".e skills interists of irdiviiiial staff at all hvel: 
cf tHe callsje in tackling prcblcjs that arise, jr,d in pbniq 
dewlc^aats, 

"i Usa cf differeot ethcds of dscisioKaliinj (e,g, ccrctsrjs, hierarchical) crccrdirj 
ta ti Ratffe of t!:s prcilca fcr itich a dccisicn is rc;aircd. 

5 knb^sai of nsw strKtJJS and staff roles in rcrpcr^^j to internal ar.d citsr.^l 
:fesssfcs, sich as t:tt ffC3 l±3try cr tta jcccral ccriiity. 

$ Ccstiwl appraisal cf ti ccals cf the coUojs acd t^^if ralation to th! rjsds cf 
t"..* cjrcBitj all staff ccicrs. 

" Clear scecificaticn of t'a daties ar,d rciporsibilitiis of staff rr.tsr in t'2 
collars. 

S Ilaar Ci'cjnicaticn tctiiw t^j collcja acd toth cthsr colleges c'd l;?3d off ic;. 

"• /.iliziticn cf tfij siills interests cf individL'als cjisida [k collccs, 
iirtic'jiifly t:::3 in ::±r/, a:d c:^:?r:!. 



Hcb icportcnt do ccnsider cacli of tha 
follo'jir,^ era in ik effective rcr.niiig of 
a college? 

of cajcr of ccderete of little cr 
i:?crt2r,:e ir?crter,C2 no iryortar.co 



□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 



□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 



□ 

□ 
□ 



lo i!",3t cstcnl do yeo tliir,!! eec'i cf 
tl;e nice areas listed tele« requires 
firt'er d3V3lc;r.e."t in verr cellege? 

helpfi'l fc;: r,:r.5 
cscestial r.:t r.ece^serv li i\\ 



□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 



□ 



□ □ 

I 
! 

1 

□ ' □ 

□ ! □ 

□ 
□ 



U U LJ 



□ □ □ 



i I 



Hi 
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AIMMiNDIX 8 

Sr,irj' nwnH* lupmcnt Uf f i curs i-yj'iuat j o n Uoiiort - Mucli i'ie d \[oru\ 



Wivt A: i-jcloi-s tliat Affect Attcndanci^ at Staff Djvelci^ir.c-nt ActivitJcr 



h: The Lvahiation of the Staff Hove lo|iir.cnt Keods of Staff 
Pc-vuio'Maent Of f i ceri; . 



li!<;iui]jd ill this Appendix is \hc iniiial iea.er lo the Staff ve lopii.ent 
0:ii<:^^c [neither follow-ui) letters axv moluded - tiiese v.ero similar tu 
tiu):;e used fur tl\e trial of tiio Part-tiiiie Toaciiers i^valuation Rcjjorcj . 
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The AuBtPi ilian Council for Educational Rraseanch Limitod 





PO Gnx ,'?1C) Hnwi JM>rfi 
V»t:t fji ifi Autit.i'iilu) Llli 'I? 
) T nlnnJ Kjnu (U: J) I MM K ' / 1 
("ntJhir. Arfir 0!i MulMuur rKi 



• K • L>»«. It,. I f.M •).( W.I ti » A( Jl 



T^ie Au.;t:rallan Council Tor Kducational I\e::icarch, v/ith the co- 
oporac'.on ui' Lho V;i ct.orl an StafT Development Stanciiru: Conunittee, 
I:'. "udylru^ clirreront: method::: for the evaluation of the Staff 
L)"V..' iop/;ient Pror.ram orf^iri 1 i:cd by tlie Technical Schools Uivisicn. 

rt I'j f ''irM. icular ly l:uiK;iM.;.iMl I'oi* uiz to obtain c;ome estimation 
"/'f the r*t>lL»van v'L' oi' Hn- r.i.MT de vt.^ lopriumt pi'D^ram to the 
i-e"4uir\;r;icril.L: ;:i ti';\ and the difficulties expei'lenced 

by Litaff In ai',' ..d!:i- .;!:i:'r du v.:' lopinent activities. - We are 
se.-kln," your a,./.::; i;!:-.; in till..: re,rard, rir::;tly, we are askinc 
y^Ai tu i I'd !. ca:..; tn fa- ;]•.•, most restrict staff attendance 

at ::t,al*r dt.^vt.* 1 ".'pi.if'i. . ; ■ ' ! V ! iJ.^n: . Secondly, we are asking;; you 
to c'j/imenT. i.ii-v;. ;/ Jii;' ..ai i vi'ds In the effective carryin/^ out of 
your dut.je:: a;.* ( 'di;'ja\. Ir.ii :;c:'vlce3 ofi'lcer. Of course 
l!if'-.;r:nai;. Wa. :-.u[;^; _ ; (.-d by y(;u w'.-ll be treated as strictly 

d.Mit J a ■ 5 f.nly .overall results, will be made available 

^o 'jf taif* b»;i.': r f '111. In chari/:e of stal'f development. 

'.-■'-uid 7'. a |.< i^a:.U' <■.:■ :i;; li-to the at-taciied repoi't , place It In 
'h" j.^ >:\(jfl • j v^• i- ^ i m; , and I'cturn it to me by 

■ for y^.Air assistance. 



3ii 
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(xtMJort from liduLMtion St'ivieus Off i L't.Tj; 








i ■ I . f I ...i t 


I 'T .jitrt .■■( > .t.ijjy{it lit" (li.'V"li!;iri'iii \\rii.\r r > in l«ilt>i(. il in,) i ;-r ( 1 tl ^ 


Ml 1 


llr 


. ;t .r ■ :l ,1 


■-■'.•I li'.fj .nil Lll'if ll'l "il lAl , t'iri;.' t ikii (..iTc ,jn'-..r( cuh tiLr t i ; 'ii . 


1 tii; Tf [.(if 


1. ti.', t;.u 




1 ' • t ;r .t 






itii', 11, 




. C t i , 




iif )h\jr [}[: 


r ■ • 


IVVKr^ A: 


i-Acroi^s. 'iiLvr Ai'i-ucr A-i'i-ii^'UANCi: m stai-i- DhVLLorMniir 


ACTlVlTir.S 




^ jT ; li . f v: 


t.r-, jr,' r»':,:jrtjii'i'.; r.;r Ic jLi.er-.,' iiiupilil) '.r u"..: 1 li(;;,iK'i l - ;. iriic:|, ) 


in -V 


'A .ft '1- w..' 


l.i/.' (it 


c t .u I 












r .■•uti "I t.i.' 'v-lii.'.*:!) 1 I;. 1 ; .1 ;[ r, of t.uMiirr r.., .''.T^t'', 'Ji '^it 




J i iflJ. !(.■ 


tl.,? bt.jff 


I , -..r , )! 
















:ii ;iiL 










□ 


□ 


L;.:-.'..tl' 


!. iMj/wr |.i.'r'..i ii ) 1 Mi .ii i i it ji".. | | 


□ 


□ 


1 — 1 


> Lifti^ > 


il/ .'.f M it 1 rrj.j !, , r;t [ [ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




r=£.,* to IS': i- c;-,^t iiiLjJty 1'; •< i.in.; i r-.-.r ;/! [ | 


□ 




□ 


in . r 

'I f:- J 


( ■ 1 i 1 L ' . i I ' ■ .1 ^1 j' I \ 1 i •> . . '. . ; ] u J 1 r ,t\ 


U 


n 


□ 


:r ::• .u 
' r J ! ; . 


□ 


n 


□ 


r — 1 


. f. ' , ' ' ' ■ 


'li'.n ;-l tt.K. I''.' i ,0 j ] 


□ 




□ 


i :'> ' 


□ 


□ 


! 1 


□ 






1 ! 


r 1 

□ 




■ • ■ r : 


....... n 


□ 


□ 


1 — i 

i 1 
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□ 


□ 




iMi. f v.M.ii.vMfj:; oi' Y'.)ni> Ni.r.Ds tjii: aula oi- i.ddcai'ton .siiuvic: 


i ■ : ■ . 








-J^, ire 




' * • ! :'-M7' ! Ir .-^ 'li f J . i .^r- ,-, J 1 h } I tiff (,'J j.f < v j f i-.. 


■ ifCfl, >:"■(' 


■ ./I i 1 ! - .r 


■('1* V :flt 




r , .-j • • if.i- 1 1 - Ii -.ti i i 1 ] iri.! ,M III jr', if ,j if 




yoiii v.i rk 


1 in 






li:,f*:i! rr(T. 


■ » fit ir 


. wflich 
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m III mm m m \m m mw^ 'avui: h^ib 



8«kir are t«l«e sbtecents M coi,C2rn to rslc of [JLCitha limin flfficcf 



t3L[) uffciti;; in ][j ;ti' *~ 
:i lilt';.' 

rpirtmci i'prtirice i-p:riji!r-: 



'I':, r 



3pp!:c]tle t3 tat^ te::r:r eficcti';;:,:;^ ;r,j cr52i:2.ti:nl eff;:':';::'/.^, :i' 
svalative instrir-.ts, i:;lc:.entiilcn of cvj'.l:!'.;:' sirjteii'J, j:-;::-::;! :! .t :f 
3r.d crjiniz'tic^]! r.i:»is, 



vr^"s*::3i':q of ^*:i!;i-tfitiv; ''^jij;;^:^! !^':r; ii: Practice - 
■fflrstif^j;:-: '^f ■':'!'!fi le'ic'i':^ Pr:!ctic!!S - of ::[:i:r:pri'';..' \^:::['] 



Skills of Psrsonil CcwSBllinij - h^Mi of Kiern j!Dr:;rr,ts tc cDi'osellin ifjff. 


□ 


n 


□ 


S^iilh of toticnal Crsellinq - l(noilt::e of cicrces etc. reht^a to cafeif L'twir.rerit 
cf staff, knctleije o' jifiarept career op;crtMiti;-i :;t.i inoiiie :wi vA^iiz I'n fcr 
staff. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


tete cf tr? IJt[ Airiinistrative U'M - its str'jcturEi, L':ini5tr3ti';£ rrccsj^rr. 
:r.d k2y fersc^'e!. 


□ 


□ 


n 


Skills in :bs?\r,', staff isvdcp^jnt jct;;:ti;5 - i,i a r/v::i ;f 
flelJs 3r,3 iitili.'iii^ j::lt karnin] tc-c^.iiTj'-s epprcpri^:: to t^vXm, 


□ 


lJ 


n 



r~i r~i 

u □ □ 



□ 



n □ □ 



W /] I, •..!<• 
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ERIC 



AiisruAi.iAN t:()iiiMt:ii r.imcArioNAi. iU;!;i:Aiu:ii 



'llie r.valuation of a Collo}',e 
Povo lopmuiit rrojiram mil i :iin[\ 
l;:(tornal (.'onr.ultaiits and a 
TiMininj; or IiitcrvoMt ion I'ovi oJ 



Clll.l.'KI.I.sr ilUAl. lOl^vi .! 




ERIC 



\nvA. I 



liOMMI.Nr'I 



tuii Ci)uU?.i of tlu^ pro^jiMin 

(J) thoro w.is a coioitiuoiit in toriiia oi' 

ivfiOjrco;? (o.ii. tiiao, inuaey) to both tlic 
IJi-u^^r^jin anJ l'oilow-u|) 

(S) tho i^taf t\act i volj; j)ara i cipa^ in the 
dfci.'*.i(Jii to l)L'couio involvotl in the 
|>ro;:rii;;i 

I'l) the tariiet yjoup ucrc aU ihc litai'f of tlie 
col iCi\0 

ifij tile collc|',o staff iniLiatcd the contact 
uitli tho consultant 

f(>) tile r.taff were );iveii vlie ui'i)urtun i ty to 
define rlic boiinJaries oi" riie pru):r.iin 

{ y j infornt':^ ion concenii u\[ oi //mi .:at lona 
tJevc'oi)in;,MK t>'iJC:; of at:tivii;":; v.'ere 
ci i .eiiiiaaceil belox-e cotruiii tinea t 

' ''H liie \)]\. ni* cj r^ian i .: at i oiia 1 tlevei ojunenL 

v.iM-'" liiuie r:) LckkI by slai'f 

I'M liie c^>n.;ultant ini'oriiiaJly interacted v/itii 

:.tafi' before the :;raff ex])2'esi;ed eoiimu tnicnt 

1 i'>:,,\[ ;.f)'j l/>: 



1>AI A llA l lll.U INi; 



l»uriii|t ilu> culU»ctii)n of ilala the 
•.'ou'iiil laui i lvi>|)t a 'low* pn)nio 



Jala coilocuon, u.jj. nnoii t i uiuja 1 1 o:i ami 
larorviiMVii, uciv :;oca as related to initial 
tuoaJ alias ul' the jivoiiram 



(.^) il.ita was culleeteJ from all staTf 



Jata collectiea was nut iwcn as throatcniui' 
to the staff 



tl\e ilata colleetoti was seen as relevant 
to tiic CO 1 1 e^;e p rocesscw 



the data collected was sufficiently 
eoiiipi-el:e/i:> i ve x'ov the ncetl:; of tlie 
col 1 e|',e 



AliDiTKiNAK NOTfS 



I'llAM 



* IMMINAIIY (NI()I{MAT(()N 



COMMIiNIVI 



inroniKJt ion (Vul hack to siai'f was in an 
oa>y i.i> iniilv-MMtanil i'oin) 



all staiT wiM'o involvod in tl»o hlcnti- 
L-ation oi- the areas in need of :i liipvoveiiient 

l-l) i'.oalii wore !'.et by the stai'l* for liie 
Mil»sei|iuMiC pliaiie 



1^0 a 'climate' was e:U ab I islied for tiio 
appro])ria£ene.s:i of an oriianizational 
do vel opine nt aeti vi Cy 

id) a 'eonCract' betweei^ tiie eollei;e staff 
ami ibe eonsultajits was tleeideJ upon 

Abi)rru)\Ai. Nori:s: 




;ri|l! TKAININi; I'KOCI^AM 



ID ttu' mclvltUvi iiiiuti wort} {UnMi Id I)o 

lolaliul to tho j;oal:i strt lur tho pro^iraiii 

(J) thuiO VM;i a (lL:'Cli:;:;J<)M of (.ho iuc)Ct;:ijl(;S 
tlwit woji-o involvotl in each activity 

(/O thoro waij dii.;cu:J:j.laM of iii)])licai:ioMr) oi' 
tliO activity to tlio iiClioi)l/uri;aai^r:t iua/ 
cul 

(')) support ivo a::.poctii of tlic coUc{;o 
Jitracturo wore not i};uurcul 

(f)) a lai'iio niiJabcr of staff i)art Lcipatcd oa 
i»;o:; t occauiona 

(6J within i;chooi facilitator:; for future 
action wore iiloatificJ and trained 

(7) activities were dciii^'.ncd so tliat the 
staff bocoiiio losi; depcndoat upon the 
coasnltaut: chiria^; tho pioi'.raia 

(8J r.pocific 'areas of coacora* of the 
colic[io \;ere identified 

(u) action plans to alleviate thc:>e "areas 
of concern' were established 

flOj coasultaat ciiijjliasi iicd aaderiyinij procc;'»se 
rather than specific content related to 
the ri^i I e);o 

{lli tr.a 1 iMl. i on of the of i eet i vene:;s of the 
Uk.I i vi I i e., v.'jis uadertakeii i lij ouijliout: 
ilii' ; rti/. i'aiii 



I'ilA : I VAlll.VnON AND CDNilNMINd 



COMMI N r 



(M i\K" I 1 1 ( aCors Moro iu't ivo in t hu i ollt.');i» 
I t ii:n i nil 



i.\Mo i hip l^.Mi)oniotl aaJ im)aili)rcNi 



(/>) L'oiH i luii iiji uvalualioa and n.vHlua*.:k to 
Si; a ft" iJL' cLi rro tl 




3d5 



'^""'I'fA! I AN (ni),j( II, iDit I |»||( AIIUMAI, MM Alllll 

1 I ( I 'f lU . IM »(M «> ill t lir 



A Cull )\mvii. ,. 



'.::.'.rai lal i i value 



No va hic - • - 1 
at- .••11 I j 



.siit ir. l\ic-t ory w.is ilic ;uIvaiU(Hl i ii rt)nnat i on s\jpplicd by thr or^'.-iDi; 



ore 11 CO 



C'ood 



Acie(|uat:c 
Poor 



I 



(ii) the orijajii'/.at ional asj^ccts of tlic 
con fcrenco 



(iOOd 



Adequate j 



Pour 



To .-.■hai: CAtciit were you consulted about 

the i)tij-|)o::ie and need i'uv the coniVrence .... Greatly 



Mudo i-aiic? ly f j 



Not al-. all |~" j 



Any i'urtiier euiiu.icjit-; veK'itin;'. to tlie 'lead-up* to the coiiieroiice , 



i r. 



i I ■■ -Ai jert I v«; . oi' T.h<^ Conf 



e 1 (.'H 



" ^^i'" >.(*iii<Ji-';iice ur(j;;rai;i, it w.i:-. exjjec'ccd ihaL participants 
v.lOj.;d p.ij Li tniai- -.kiij:; ;ind isuowlcdj^o concerned w.i tli 
! ■ i-' f ^ '--i. :,.na . < ;it ! (.Ji , adult learnin); ami })rohlc;n liolvinf.. In tli- 

'"'iv V'M ii': .id cd •(> indjcate tliC cla)dl.y of ])re:;cntat i oii 

'■"'^'.:h ohjcf.tivo a»'d fJicn the extent to which in 
■ ■ i < i i ' > • ) j < ; i ■ M V <.* Vt ir', a (.')■< i vc d . 
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How clear l:is this objective 


Hew releyjot w3S this 






io the prc/aa' 


cbjsctiye to ml 


3S fur -^s ;^'?re r:i:ctf[ir:: 


Objective of Conference 


;i3t 3t 


Of 






','ery I'a'ierjtely all 


"cry Hot 






Cbir Cbr Cl:3r 


S5!sv3;it hhnT. hhr.^ 


Cr?!5t5ly ft.^3r3tD!y 2! I'll 


A Leadership 








By the end of the conference 








participants should be able to; 








(i) identify major aspects of 








leadership 


1 2 3 


1 2 3 


1 1 ■ - . 

* - J -1 


(ii) evaluate leadership in tcras 








of effective and ineffective 








styles 


1 2 3 


1 2 3 


1 2 3 -1 


(iii) exmine relevance of these 








styles to ones 01=11 department 


1 2 5 


1 2 3 


123.; 


B Corunicaticn 








By the end of the conference 








participants should be able to: 








indicate an understanding of 








cosMiication processes by applying 








a co22unication nodel to thenselves 


! 2 3 


1 2 3 


12 3 4 


C Adult Learning 


1 






By the end of the conference 








partic'.pants should be able to; 


■ 






identify ways in v,1iich adults 








Icam, and the cenditions which 








pronots effective leamins ; 


1 2 3 


1 2 3 


1, 



D Protojolvir^ j ■ ; 

i I 

By the end of the conference i 1 

participants should be able to; | j 

identify najor components related to: ; • j 

■ij prohlc;3 solving node Is | I 2 j ^ 

;'ili tMining-needs analy'-i:; ! i ] 3 j i 



A ERicq 



K;uik 



l.oatler:iiiip 
Coiiununication 
Adult Lcarninn 
•'roblom Solviiii; 



rlio coalorc-Mcc-V 1^»"'M'.> loo.>osj d„ you led have roKul'cd from 



A list puihlni) ut'iMs within th(? ori^MU -at i on wns IdfMH: i f i cd nt: t Ik^ 
riMiviM. [(Ml of tho con tVnMitr. A sf l.cu;t(Hl nuiiil)rr of tluvu^ prt-urit.cd 
lu-lov.. it) what o.Ktrnt do you thiid< Xhc v.ouUucucv v;ill hoip ()Vr)roi,u? 
cNKh of thi'sc i-rohUMd areas? Pluaso circle tlic :n)propriaro rcspon!>o. 



J - t i » J c Oil » 0 r I • Ti c .7 



'inofv ncoJ.; to be 
io.;u; ratioiKiii-ation 



pcl ic> aad noai:; 
of tlio 'wi io|;o 
vci\:n i\) ' pcci i i cat ioa 



'I oh pro li lei^ for 

• '<-^•^iur staff rc';ui rc 

- lari ficaC i on 



riiL.' role aiid 
o.\:aaj ^at uni of 
C'vhtca t i 1 i vicc 
I'i 11' >t clear 



It if Ca,i..i I ; ai) Ic 
J not eu-ui\Ii aaucj 
'iifi tlie day-to- day 
: J...^'r.ll)i,.• 



i•..•ad . of DcpartMcat". 
i-* awt .ij);)car ti^ iiavc 

1' t iic i r r af f 



'"'.. n tltM-, do tiot 
i -5 f ilm'c c r/. po ri. :; 



lu whjt extunt do >ou think tho confur- 
tnco will ovorco.T.a tlu:^ (iroble;n? 

not 

lircjl-ly r.uiiartjioly c.li(;iitly ..dl 



:^ d 



6 4 



f ur LI. or Ccr.,;,oni; 



EKLC 



3t>l 



^'^at othoi- prohlnn:; do you tluMK tlu' conibronc.' may help solve? 



Prorr u^ '.ih'l' H.'^'^ ' ''r ^'"^^'^^ ^^^^'^^ ^^>' Participants in^ncdiately after 
pi Kiam. .>aUi as thi. coaiorcncc. Iiidicato whether tliey represent 
im,r rcacru>n:; to tlu:; aml^reace by circHn, the appro^rl ut "^espouse 



^^^'^<'^nily strongly 
' iJi^^aarce Disagree 

1 Tlie ^iiaip.os* c;aiinple.s " ~ ■ ~ 

2 The conMultant was 

too vir. i.hie \ 

Presented a nc^n- 

t/iveatenln)i atnif^sphv/ re 1 2 5 .| r 

•J It i7a:i too artificial l 2 Z 

r> A p,Qod intera':tion 
(retween ^itai'i■ and 

adiijnu:.trat ion i ''3 

We y,ot to know cacii 

otlier I » 

7 There v;as not en(Hiiih 
time to follov;- on 
exereisei; re levant 
to irs 1 



4 



4 



'liw.Te wa:; plenty of 
a'-:; i :,r ;mf.<: in :;(j1 vuit; 
pr(H>ler;.s tiiat were 
■I ] r ed 

l.-C/y-fMuly an 



i 



• 3c>3 

:vio 



I I i 1)0 i'. i\H.ip ; ro 

lilt il^iil.u iii^; to r ,]c 

too ciiihoiiito 

1 Vii' lK^O'M;ii' avv.iro ui' 
iKivt' !vno'.;n iihout 



cni luivii 
1" rhcre VV.J -. ;i im\m1. 
t" 1 i i}U(.'s 

'I lio i ac* i 11 r ic:; 

tho :io; -.ion:; 

.'i i''..' (iuln*t j;i't l:o tin/ 
f-i ' J fi r(th li. Ill - 

I ' (it I 1* I 1 I t ■ ;'(, 



EKLC 



- 3t>3 



i' l',> Siii',1 llj) 

I' Uh.it uoro ttu' .t i-oii|:cr iVatun.-:. ol' t ho con fi.Ti.'iico';' 



l.> t.ii.it wore tlic i.car.cM' rcMturos oi' tiic con Icieiico? 



ERIC 



• 3 b- 1 



AI'PliNniX 11 
Acti vi tic.. 



^'-^ IKU-ticipant. concennn, the efTccti vene.-, 



i'art II: 



of activities ccntrally-fuiuled. 

. , / ^"''^-^^^-"^"i; tiKM-ossihJe c.lfeciivcm^ 

oL ccnti-ally- funded activities. 



l-luucd i„ thi.s Appendix a.e u.itial le.to.s to both pan- i c , pant^- - 
o..an.e.. CnoUhe. .oHo.-.p letto.s a., included .o. pa.-t i tV . 
-M-e sunUar to those used i„ the trial of the Part ti. , ^ 
N'o Ibiiow-up letters w m-. • , ■ '^'it-tjme leachers HvaJuation 

1 letters w.ie recpured .n tiu- case of pro,ra„, or,ani.-^.s> 



nid 

these 



3b'5 



iHKCLITlve 

» ' iifo-isHT U LJpoart .rt MA Mfil t.clO 

ton 



,y ip PO fHox r^lQ Hiivvt.horM 

- Vu:Lc>r'rfi Aiir.i.rnlin 3lpr-^ 

.1 ) Tf,!nph()nu (OJn l.-JltJ 1.''y i 



Our Tef AF OS 1 ,4A 



gain an indication of those factors in H.o .^m' ^ • ' important to 
.ft ii Louibc mfonnation .supplied by you will be treated is 

Your.s sincerely, 



Adrian TordlKun 

SLMiior R-soarcIi Officer 



3^4 



STAI F I)j:vi:i,opm[:Nt pro.ihct 



staff (Ifvelopront activity attnndci) by yoii: 

ChonQc-s in both individual .nJ (:olh.,o cffcctivum.s. cun be brouo^^ . , . 

staff.,, reallocation of p.y.ic.l ...crces. etc. Consider ,2 o^X'lii^:::^ :^ Sluyr'^''''^ ^' 

[VjCCt 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^ Considor.blc f^ci.,,,, ^^^^ 



kcrcascd your confk'cnce in Co^Vunj with stuocntii 
Inproved your tcjcr.ing pcfTonnjncc 

Introdcction of nt^u tcochincj procuduro'^ into your 
ieiisoni or tiio ;i» or your colle.jijuivj 

Changes in Hid conteiu of courr,.>5 tijuyht in t L-;pon:o 
to ccu'ern bui^inciis ijnci industry prjctices 

Dcvclcpir.ont of a tcani work approacfi to rcjchinG llij 
(jojlG of tht^ dtipirtccnfc ur collf,.].s 

l(;cri:jr>eJ your a»varo{U«>ii of the future riLM.-db of 
indu^-lry an J cor.r.crce 

IiKreji^cd nno.h(i:r of co.Kept- an J i.LiU^ relutod 
to your tt'cJci-in.; 

Incred^.-J >our v.Jt isf .^ctiun in teoLiun ) 

Give you a qrijulcr uncJeri>t;}ndin', of the totdl uork 
of tliL- coiiecjo 

Incrcj.eJ your cdjpbbility to future organizational 
change: 

^Tiparud you for future positions of rcsponiiibility 

inr.re;jGcd your con- . u.^-nt to the cUuc;itional tjoJls 
of tiie c<4Mrtr.(,-i)t or cr;l itv,;.'. 

K.prcv. j your coni^ultdtivu contribution to outside 
0^r.^'r: 



□ 
□ 



□ 
□ 



□ 
□ 



O i 



□ 



□ 
□ 



□ 



□ □ □ LZJ 

□ □ □ (ZJ 

□ □ □ □ 

□ □ □ o 



□ n 

□ LZi 



□ □ 

[Z] IZJ 



□ □ □ (ZJ 

□ □ □ □ 

a □ □ □ 

□ □ □ □ 
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I her I' 



f.cilit„t.. tk-ir intrclctiol ' '''"'^'t'^''-'^' ott.r factor:, 

Ji!^-_''^-t extent ..lid the followin,, f.ictor:: r.-,tfic:t th ,- 
Jrc-^ t'-is lit.ifi ijovQlooineiit .ictivit y'} ' ' 



1 Insufficient Djtc-ri.ils or li^itutions of 
coh; ,);• buildimjf. 

if Genor.l stnff indifference to th. introduction 
of no* idccis 

} Insufficient ti(^e to carefully (,lan for the 
ii^pleinentjtion of innovjtions to curriculu 

inflexibility of tir.e-tabling factors 

5 Nut directly relevunt to current curriculj 

l-n, of su:.;port from the college ?u,Tiinistr.cion 



7 Otntr: 



npiicMtion of id* 




jou f;jlnt.d 






Effect 






ConsicJorablc 


Moderate 


Slirht 


nn 


U 


□ 


(Zl 


□ 


□ 


f~i 


r — 1 
1 1 


LJ 


□ 


n 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


1 } 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 



iJ?AC.nt tl.o foUn.in,; factors .y:i.t th 



' Flexibility of u.lh.j, iidcinistr.tiu* (uctors 

^-oii.t.ncc fro- In. i:t^iff of fAFL who poGi^ci^s 
;-.-:rt.(:u:.jr ixf irii:.o in tfu« ^^^^^J 

''^ (:aur;,tiaf,..n I.':rvicc'7:>[.i?f 



c=l □ □ □ 



-;>lii:.jtiofi of iiii^.i'j 


'IMC Lr.lihj fii, 


tinud 




Contsiderjbh.' 


Lficct 








□ 


lJ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




U 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


[ID 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


u 


□ 


□ 




a 


□ 


□ 


□ 
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The Australian Council for Educational F^eseanch Limited 



GHCCUTIVL- 

pf'ofoaoor D Bpoorrttc ma iv»Cd tc»D 

J »< K«>«vaa OGc D«pCd»-*r^Of*l or F ACC 



PO Bah aiO Howthcr-r^ 
C K .J ) TcltipHortti (03J fJlU -ll-'yi 



^Vir ref AF DS 1.4A 



ll'" .'}"«tralian Council for Educational Research, with the co-operation of 
the rechnical Schools Division, is studying different methods for the 
evaluation or staff development activities. Since you have organized 

v'nn^Lfl"'' ^^"^ ^>^'-^lve months or so, we are seeking 

yjur help in our study. 



the 

of 

It is 



It IS particularly important for us to examine methods of e^-timatini- 
effectiveness of these activities. One way is to ask the orranirers 
the activities what they thought tne most likelv outcomes would be ' 
in this regard we are seeking your assistance, and are asking vou to 
complete tne accompanying report. If you have organi::ed two Vr more 
activities then the appropriate number of report forms have been included 
(3r course information supplied by you will be treated as strictly 
confidential and only overall results will be made available to those of 
your Department in charge of staff development. 

Could you olease complete the attached report, place it in the en- lose. 1 
envelope, and return it to me bv 



'>o'ir;. sincerely, 

Adn.-i- l-ordhain 

.S(:n;i;- Rt-st.-arch Officer 



ERIC 



STAI-r DnVELOPMTiNT PROJFCT 

!^li?ljLii^IX5jjE!P5^^^^^^^ you : 



^^^^^^ '^^^'o,.o.t .ctivHy. ^on^ .ill rchte to th. individual ...ff .o.bor 
•'~ti - '^n n ^^^tecti.cness of the collcga. Z... wHl be intended by the organiser, of the 

c.tuuv, other outcomes will be unintended but still be quite ir.portant. 

How r.uch crfoct do VOU think the above staff dGyG^.u|^..^n^ nrf iyity had upon lii^ najorilv ofpnrticincnts^ I hove listed 
a number oi possible outcu-es relevant to a variety of uctivities and there is The opportunity for you^to further 
, specify other ontcon.es ilut frjy luve been more relevant to the activity you organized. 



Sorre possible outcc^es of staff developtnent ac t i v i t i e g 

increis.:d their confidence in dealing with i,tudenti^ 

lr.prcved their tejciiin.] pi-rf orr:jnce 

introduction of n- w IcjCding procedurer, into Ir.i ir 
leii;on: or those of tneir colkv^iurt^ 

Ch.inues in the content of tneir court3t;s taught in 
res;-onsi- tu r.jjorn cusine'/:. .ind industry prjcticei^ 

^''■velof.\.ient ot a tt-jn work app-ojch to re.icliin'j Ih- 
qo.ils of tr.eir aepcirtint-nt or college 

lncri-,v.,..., ttu'ir v:,v!rene'::) of tiit? futur!.- u-c&. li 

ln"r^':-.- j kncr^ j <y, CoHC-: t.: and ^;k:]ls ri'l iti'd 
tc tr,:-ir tOuC'.iu;; 

-n' r^; ; t 'ir - 1 f.:c.l::c:' in iiMcianj 

' • ;r*. :t-r u: ..t-riJin,; tot^i v,;jrk 



. r... r f- 



ir ..'J 



I lit) future orcjijnizritional 



■ r(-;.::rf,',j th':T. f'^r future- positions of responsibility 



'J If 



iru 



s-:.-itr',->'.t tc the euuc^jtion.!! yojlb 

or C.llf.-fjf- 



^*^:.v^ : t^.'ir c'.f.sjlt-jtivc K.ntrih^tion i:,; nuisino 
A :nf r:rr' ttion csvfSus, 



tffcct on fr.aiority of participc-nls 

Considerable Moderate l>l:nht 



□ 



□ 

□ 
□ 



□ 
□ 

□ 

□ 



Nil 

□ 
□ 

□ 

□ 



□ 


□ 


ri 


n 






n 


1 


in 
□ 






LZ] 
□ 


u 


u 


□ 


□ 


□ 


u 

1 1 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 


n 




□ 






n 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


L7J 


lZ 



APPIINDTX 12 



'Hie InilMi^tvial Leave Su v v c y 



Includca in thi^ Api)endix is the initial letter to staff (neither of the 
follow-up letters are included - these were siinilar to those used in the 
trial of the Part-time Teachers Livaluation Report), 
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TheAustpalianCour^uirfnpEducat-iri---.-^it-^^r- . 



OiRrCTOi-« 



Our ret Al" Kll 1 .4 



•O Box 21 0 Hnw thorn 

^ rtp.iono (031 VJ^B 

' '>Ja Acc>r o3 Molbourno 



evaluation of s,.„-,- ..„-:I', J "uvrUc.r''t-' , 

last tivcl ve ino.iMi^ i,.,.,.' •,,„„.. .-.-.r. : / ^ictivitio.s . J hrou}.;liout the 



an 



last tivclve nio.d.s u.c."h;.V:''i'::",: Vf;':^--^-^^ce/ activities. Throuj;l,out tl 
staff devMo u-^^a^ti uL^o . ? "''i ^'^'^ relevance of 

-taff DeveloL.nt 1 ! u , ^.^^ft ^>'/'^- ^ ^^^^ ^nd the Victoria 
c-nevged frotn teachc-,^ ■ ■ • ^ Several important issues have 

up. 'one oV"th:.:c".:i rr,u! o?t;:ic r r 

•.;ith modern developments in their s ec aUs^ f i .h'^'s '° 

Jevelopmer.t prorr-m i •• u-^^inn,.Vi '''^'^'-^'^^ ^^^^ tield. Since the staff 

you.- lAlp in^w r'ui;. ' ' ^^^^ "^^'-^^^ ■'^^^i-f' - are seekin. 



ft is particularly important for 



us to obtain some detailed information 



by you v;ill 
wi 1 f be 

staff development. 



tril^?\;;1S :;;;::rvoi\.??rb'"" -less thc>. arc not directly relevant 

•section. Uhen^ o^ha^e^^om ed\;;;rrX ^°l?;ri^ '^''^'''''^^ 

provided and return it to me by ' ^ ^^"^^-^loP-' 

Thank yon for your assistance. 



Yours sincerely. 



.•"•;lrjan I'ordhain 

Hcv.ioT Research Officer 

f /ic- . 
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1 V ;i I iKitjt^n liej)oj*t tin ! uduj.T r i a 1_ I.c^a vo 

\ rtT.Tt i. i-^'H-rrdod will! In.- uv''-,-! i it.' i)pi':> ut i)t J-vcl;ifjf:i.:iit k.I i:i ti-, ,,(.,,[ r,. 

f...rlic in {r,..ir -.-'riili.t Ii ]<r\. [.irt cl ,} '..tu-Jy of Ih" o.vrill !.L -It di'vluii:. : i :.m.;i 



Sl.CJ'lON I - i'he present situaciDii 

; r •rir.j ^f c•n^ct '.io ;;j currjiitly luv^ .iU; in.iustry ,ifiJ co--erri^ .i^ n n. 



r . > r ^ r^i;. .: i-; :l ' ' r) 



CL.i: ill. contict ;.it.:) :[).;u.'ry ], •:■:;> ;u.;. i,:r 



■Vilu: U!' T (l,:t(; ..iti, 



Vi ', 


' ' L r : 


ri 
□ 


□ 
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□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 



^'^ -f- ■'- '^^ "i-'- -i ^/ fr.ijo A:-,-ci tior. , etc;. 
■ -r /(.' •^T--r--nrv.;/r;:^r , run t'y lf^iJi;-:iry 

■•il.CJ Rj:. : I } - Industrial j elcisc 

• • ii.i:.n'., rri(j lyir.- in (♦h;inrj:. on' ) or ( :-i-vin:i .a i ;it for thu purpoi.^ u:M)tiiv' 



EKLC 



L 



j I It Ii, to ••ai.u iV 



\.* it i -■ t*f r..itur»' ot tlit» (MptTlrnrt' yd) frtil 'Mih\ In.' 


' II inip) ofi' 


nn 


W.ijIj >l.u ^'T'^ftr (.jrt-t'no 1 Jjy p^'T wi'Uk for 


(' irt-tit'c- 


L j 




I ui]-Un;t' 


ri 


^.r 't I'.tl P.-.t'U'J jf ■'ilu.iriil rel'_>j':L' uoulJ you }TL-tiT; 


1-;; s;i:v\^: 


□ 




1-5 c.onth'j 


□ 






□ 






□ 


Vj- t frc^iuoncy of relojso i)ppropri:itc to your own 

' r 1 1 ^ ' t 1 1 1 1 . » I ' . i 1 ' 1 r .1 ri 4" ? 
^1 J 1 J.I 1 1 Uc w «' J J[ 11 I 1 1 L. 


Lvi-ry yi'jr 
[very 2-'') yeuP'j 


□ 
□ 




tvc-ry S yuiirs 


□ 


v*h.it jiljfy cunJitioHL. wOuIJ. yuLi prefur if you ..ere to 


Fijid 17 f)r ij^int e:f4)iuyer 
hjid try inJu'Jlry 


□ 




Viitliout pijy 


□ 


DLtfin:^ Uie period of relt-iiJe whjt iiuurs ot uttcnil-Tice 


Aij pL*r tLMcliinij conditiuirJ 


n 


rtjulJ y,u i^e-j .iS Ji^jpropri.uc? 


As [)ur induiitry cundition:s 


□ 



SECTION IV - Some back^rouncl intonnation 



in tr;is jcioJintiiro ..0 .ire n.unly ccncern.;iJ ■.■.Itii tti-j molU ap[)ropri'itu type., of ^jt'iff duuolopr.jol -.ctiviliLS for 
-■'•oi'i.'^'j rc i'^t r-oJern 'Jove lop rfiit3 in iri;!ustry -jiivJ cor^.'-t.-rce, iiov;ever llicru is i)l^:G iioMi; t-i.c^jrouiid iriiorr. iti '.n tfi.u 
,. j'j:d bo i'Olpful in pl';ririln;, j '^l;! prot;r h ivf s.jid, trie infcrii;jtiofi coiiUiinud i:i Iniv r(.'[;{)rt 

Cu'if i^i; ^ii I/'n ■;- d cniy overuil re-iuiLi; i;ill be pre'^t;nti:d b) thoi^e of tiie h^chnicil ^cniiuli". Divi'oion in ch^rqe of jtjff 
I v; 1 0:: rtCui'j therefore ;jppreci;ite ycu jN:;;.eri:jf} U,e fjllo.jin^j five 'juestiun'.: 

i t 1: t'i.'; f'jli title :f your preiefit tf;;Cf!:ni: !-jp.irtni:ntr 



. t '.ij^ cne ^.cx ':.nlyj 



□ 

□ 
□ 

^)tfier, inciudiiir) lil^rriry/ '/tc. [ ] 

Seniur le .ciier [ " | 

M'y,; :l,;:it ',t'(i':t of r ..".i.c n , i 1 1 f y ; | ] 



A(iprLntice/i ecHnici-:::'. 
.■'ioJle level certificuc cit'-'-'iir 
lerii jry crient;]tlan proqr.iin 
jecond^ry tr.r!e subject:^ 
jf.'Ccn'ijry non-trrjJe sut-^jfct':; 



i )(ir. 

/ /■ :r . f . ; .-J f.'- : .f ; I~» i'.,; te ;Cf ffl' 

' / ■■< ' :ri ;j ' ri.::;c'; !:-!>'e y.'U ^ ! r.;Jf'Vjrit 1 yi.ur [^rc-.';, f. t^.- ;f;'.in-; pc'.itir^n? 
■: If.- \-i :■■ ■. ;i .r. -^-r,-: ...rk, V'tc. ' 



CZl 
□ 
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